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[Introductory letter to Vol. 7 of the Series.] 

To Sir G. W. Kkkbwich, K0.B.^ 

Secretary of the Board of Education. 

Sib, 

^ I HAVB the honour to present to you the accompanying 

volume of Special Beporta descriptive of the work of rural elemen- 
tary schools in some of the northern and north-western parts 
of France, with particular reference to the natiu^ and effects of 
the instruction given in subjects bearing upon agriculture. 

In many parts of the world the question of country schools 
is one of special interest and difSculty at the present time. There 
is a widespread feeling that something ought to be done to bring 
them into closer touch with the practical needs of country life. 
But opinion is greatly divided as to how this could or should be 
done. The question is felt to be in the main a social and economic 
problem, not simply a school problem. The work done in the 
schools affects the question at issue, but no mere change in school 
programmes could arrest or reverse a great process of economic 
or flocial change. Perhaps I majr be permitted to sum up in 
the following paragraphs, for the information of readers of this 
report ^with a brevity which will, I trust, not be mistaken for 
dogmatism), what appear to be the conclusions of many of those 
best qualified to form an opinion on this intricate but urgent 
question. 

The country school is in a position to render a great service 
to the nation. The country districts are the recruiting grounds 
for the towns. Urban commxmities have a direct interest in 
the welfare of the rural schools. The better training that is 
given to the boyft and girls in the country schools, the better 
will it fare with the industries in which those boys and girls may 
jbe engaged in later life. Moreover, it is hoped that the drift 
^to the great cities may some time be reversed, and that a current 
pf population will pass out from the great cities into the country 
districts again. Electric traction, electric power, rapid, means of 
/communication, and the gro\\ang congestion of many city ar^as 
may cause a greater decentralisation of industry. In oider to 
encourage such a movement back into purei* air and more open 
surroundings, it is desirable that the country schools should, not 
be allowed to drop below the intellectual level of the town schools. 
We have now, and have always had, many very excellent coimtry 
schoola which may serve as a model for imitation. What is 
wantedis to level up the avo^age to a higher standard. "^v 

£ducatioo is a much greater and more difficult thUxg^'tlviQ 
jtiie m^reVimpartitig of intellectqal instruction. A^goqd school 
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makes the children think ; it makes them interested in what 
lies around them ; it makes them ask questions ; it makes them 
keen. It does not cram them with undigested knowledge. It 
trains them to think for themselves ; it teaches them how to 
learn ; it makes them want to learn ; it interests them in the 
why and the wherefore of the common details of life ; it makes 
them realise that the simplest questions are often the hardest 
questions, and that the simplest things are often the best. But 
a good school does not stop here. It trains the body as well as 
the mind, and it cares most of all for character. Its deepest and 
noblest work is a moral work. It makes the children not simply 
brighter and cleverer, but better, than they were before. It aims 
at producing not only self-reliance but self-control and readiness 
to sacrifice selfish interests to duty. 

It cannot do this, however, unless it is inspired by a strong 
and noble tradition. All good education involves sacrifice. And 
the essential things in a good school are not a well-chosen time- 
table or skilful organisation (though both are necessary), but 
the personality and example of a good teacher. That is the force 
which makes the school. And, in order to attract the best men 
and women to the work of education, no pains should be spared 
to make the position of schoolmaster and schoolmistress as honour- 
able and as well-found as possible. We need schools of first-rate 
quality and in good heart. This can only be when the teachers 
are the best, and when they are happy in the conditions of their 
work. 

It is useless to turn a school into a mere labour-house. Men 
and citizens have to be trained, not only workmen and " handa * 
for employment. But the best education combines what is prac- 
tical with what is ideal. It does not overlook the economic fiiturt* 
of the pupil in attempting to safeguard his spiritual and intel- 
lectual future. The best schools teach the children to value and 
reverence what is near at hand and " common," as well as what 
is distant and rare. But no school can flourish which aims at 
keeping the scholars down, or back from the best at which they 
can aspire. It should always be remembered that in times 
past many of our greatest scholars and leaders w^ere bred as lads 
in country schools. 

A few, at all events, of the cliildren in a country school are 
likely to earn their living in some calling which is not very closely 
connected with coimtry life. It would be inexpedient, therr- 
for§, to omit from the coui'se of study in such schools the elements 
of that education which is necessary as a foundation for success 
in commerce or industry. Still less reasonable would it be to 
model the curriculum on the assimiption that every boy in a 
country school will be, or ought to be, an agricultmral labourer. 
It is partly as a safeguard against any such assumption being^ 
made that the literary elements in the curriculum have tended' 
to oust the practical elements,. Most peopleiwijl ^gree in thinking 

h ... ... — ^ -^ - ■ ■ ^ 



it light that the elements of a liberal education should be given 
in all schoobf urban and rural alike, but that, in all cases, an 
education need be none the less liberal for being given piurtly 
through the medium of practical studies. At the same time there 
is a no less general conviction that, even in the remotest village 
school, the desire to keep laboiu-ers ''in their place" should 
never be allowed to encroach on the proper claims of a liberal 
training. 

The elementary school seems not to be the place for [the 
technical study of agriculture in any specialised form; but 
the general influence of the school and the drift of its work 
may do much to foster, or to discourage, an interest in country 
life. Some generations ago it was the practice to sacrifice ele- 
mentary education to the claims of industry. There followed a 
sharp reaction, and a too violent recoil from practical studies 
in the elementary schools. Happily there is now an increasing 
disposition to regard literary and practical studies as compatible 
elements in education. Perhaps the most effective of all 
kinds of rural education is that which combines the practical 
with the more literary elements, and which teaches a child 
to love nature and to admire skill in handicraft, while at the 
same time making him share in the great inheritance of 
moral ideals and noble literature. But such a training, 
though it sounds simple, is really the outcome of long 
study on the part of the teachers, coupled with practical skill in 
the selection of subjects and in the choice of methods in teaching 
them. Children learn to love a subject through learning from a 
teacher who loves it. The best country schools have always been 
those which are taught by teachers who love country life, who 
appreciate its beauty and varied interest, who themselves prefer 
to live in the country than in the town, and who are in every 
way the intellectual equals of their colleagues in the town schools. 
The coimtry is the ideal place for the education of children, and 
the greatest efforts should be made to keep the coimtry schools 
up to a high level of educational efficiency, enthusiasm, and equip- 
ment. Country teachers need special encouragement in their 
work and many special opportunities for keeping up their studies. 
They need books, pictures, opportunities of travel, opportunities 
for cultivated intercourse. Above all, they need to feel that the 
nation at large appreciates the immense importance of their task, 
and honours them for their patience in overcoming the difficulties 
whieh beset it. No part of the national system of education 
needs, or will repay, more systematic encouragement or more 
constant care. 

In France there has been during recent years a remarkable 
movement for the improvement of the rural schools. A sort of 
missionary enthusiasm for national education through repob* 
lican institutions has inspired the leaders of this reform. And it 
is generally acknowledged how much of the moral earnestness 
pf the movement is due to the labours and example of Professor 
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F, BuissQi^, now ProfeBSor at the Sorbomie, but formierl^ Bireotor 
of the Primary Branch of the Ministry of Public Inatruction. 
In^ view of the practical importance of the subject, it has been 
felt: that a sbort accoiint of what has been done in France will 
b^ of interest to many English readers ; and that, though direct 
imitation of a foreign system of education would be fruitless, 
evw;if it were practicable, there is much that is suggestive and 
encouraging in parts of the French experience. The political 
and economic conditions in the two coimtries are, however, so very 
different that- in very many respects French precedents would be 
as imfitting to FiHgliah circimistances as English methods of 
adjustment and compromise would be distasteful to the genius 
of French administration, with its dislike for half lights and its 
insistence on logical distinctions. 

The reports which follow are from the pens of two writers who 
have made a long and careful study of some of the aspects of 
rtu'al education, and who are well acquainted with the difference 
between French and English life. Mr. Medd, as an active member 
of thQ Executive of the Agricultural Education Committee, and 
Mr. Brereton, as Vice-President of the Jury on Primary 
Education at the Paris Exhibition of 1900, have had 
excellent opportunities of coming to close quarters with 
the practiced problems connected with the welfare of country 
schools. . In the course of the inquiries upon which the 
f(^wing reports are based, they met with the most 
courteoiis welcome on the part of the educational and other 
authorities in France, and received the greatest kindness and 
assistance from all concerned in the welfare of the schools. On 
behalf of the Special Inquiries Section of the Board of Education, 
I desire to associate myself with the writers of the reports in their 
expression of hearty thanks for the consideration and friendly 
interest with which they were received. 

To eacli report is appended the name of its author, and it 
should be iinderstood that the latter alone is responsible for the 
opinions therein expressed. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, / 

Michael £. Sadler, 
Director of Special Inquiries and Reports* 

peoember. 19014 
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INTRODUCnON. 



A oourae of education, in any .grade of sohool, is rightly re- 
gaitled as a whole, made up of many ingredients, nearly all of 
whioh are closely inter-relatod. But there has been a tendency, 
espeoially noticeaUe in England, to ignore this essential unity of 
any course of education, and to regard the latter as a more or 
less fortuitous aggregate of subjects practically independent of 
one another. Happily this way of looking at the matter is much 
less common than it used to be. One of the indirect benefits 
of the Technical Instruction Acts has been to open people's eyes 
to the fact that technical instruction cannot be tied down to mean 
the teaching of one or two strictly industrial subjects. The wide 
extension given to the term by responsible Government officials 
is due to tibe reason that the experiment has brought to light the 
vast ramification of knowledge that lies at the root of every truly 
scientific training, and the interrelation between different sub- 
jects that had hitherto been regajrded as more or lessdistinct. From 
the recognition of the imiversal kinship among subjects to their 
formation into well-defined families or groups was an easy step. 
The creation of Schools of Science, the Block Grant for Elementary 
Education as a whole, and the latest division of the new Board 
of Education into sections representing distinct groups of Instruc- 
tion, have brought us a long way on the road of looking on pro- 
cesses of education in the various grades as entities more or less 
complete in themselves, rather than fortuitous concurrences of sub- 
jects that custom immemorial had sanctioned, or some specialist 
oraze had squeezed into the '" indigesta iholes '" that formerly passed 
in some cases for the school time-table. 

This unification of grades and groups in Education to which 
we aeem to be tending has long been an accomplished fact in France. 
There the province of each type of school has been dearly/ and 
maybe in some cases too rigidly, thought out and defined. This 
is due> perhaps, in part to the French habit of tackling admini- 
strative problems in a more philosophical spirit than our practical 
Tingliwh minds are accusfom^ to. The one starts with a pattern ; 
the other makes its pattern as it goes along. Be that as it may, the 
definition of each grade or group inextricaUy involves the thinking 
out of its own particular aim. And so the practice grew up com- 
paraUyely early in French Priniary Education of asking what 
tjpeF itf- Individuals tfce'Fiimaiy or iS^ier Frimaiy Sciuxfl (Ogbti 
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to produoe, and then framing or adjusting the programme of 
studies to meet the new requirements, so that the numerous addi- 
tions and modifications that have from time to time been intro- 
duoed into the school system have nearly always been ])r(>posed, 
not so much with an idea of favouring the teaching of tlus or 
that particular subject because of its individual merit, as of re- 
modelling the whole curriculmn by the inclusion of a new element 
like la morale in order to respond to some freshly discovered want 
that the authorities have felt or admitted in the aims of the school. 
They have not proceeded on the* piecework and patchwork prin- 
cijde of tacking yet another 'ology on to an already overburdened 
curriculimi, but even when such an apparently isolated subject 
as VenseignemerU agricoLe has been admitted, they have at 
once tried to locate it, and have never rested till they have fitted 
it into the curriculum, altering and adapting the latter wherever it 
was necessary in order to render the integration and assimilation 
complete.* Thus the whole course of studies is modified and 
leavened by this new element, which thereby brings it more in 
accord with a fresh and fuller conception of the aims of the school. 

It is therefore imperative for an inquirer into agricultunil edu- 
cation in nu*al schools in France, if he wishes to judge impartially 
of its effects, to do his best to regard the question from the same 
standpoint as its originators ; that is, he must begin by acquiring 
a sufficiently complete knowledge of French Primary Education 
in order to see where the particular part fits in with the working 
of the whole, just as one must acquire an adequate notion of the 
general structure of any engine in order to appreciate the true 
function and economy of any particular piece of its mechanism. 
But when one has fm'ther to enquii-e into the *' educational in- 
fluence " of the rm-al school, it is clear that this subsidiary know- 
ledge of the system as a whole now becomes one of the main objects 
of investigation, for agricultural instruction, which is only a jxart, 
is clearly inadequate to explain the entire function of the school 
in the countiy. Hence, therefore, while only a few words on the 
central authorities are necessary, it is essential to obtain a fairly 
clear idea of the work of the school, the teachers, and the local 
authorities. These, in the main, are, fortunately, fairly easy to 
describe, thanks to the uniformity that a strong centralisation 
always produces— imiformity which is currently regarded in Eng- 
land as an absolute rule in French education, and possesses, in thin 
case, the exceptional advantage of allowing frequent comparisons 
of the schools in the departments under observation with those 
of France as a whole. 

Yet, here a word of warning is necessary. This uniformity, 
which seems so universal, appears singularly modified on a nearer 
acquaintance. We are so apt to forget that education is a 
thing whose mechanism is not built up out of lifeless elements, 

• DiVe>^ en ses applications, FenseigViement de T^cole e$t un en son pnn- 
cipe. M.,'Doliveux in the Revue PMa^ogique for October, 1900, ptftge ddS. 
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but oompoeed of creatures of fleeh and blood like ourselves. That 
is to say, the working and efficiency of the machine in such cases 
depends essentially on the abilities, energy, and skill of those who 
make up the administration. In a word, however excellent the 
administrative system may be on paper, the real driving power 
comes from the character of the personnel which compose it— 
in this instance, the officials, the inspectors, and the teachers. And 
since men differ more or less, and some are prone to lay greater 
stress on one part of the progi'amme than another ; since even the 
same rules and regulations depend for interpretation on the 
spirit of those who administer them ; since some regions in France 
seem to be inhabited by more vigorous and industi-ious races than 
others, there exists underneath the outward and visible appearance 
of rigid uniformity no inconsiderable amount of variety and dif- 
ference. That it might be greater still would, no doubt, in some 
cases be an advantage. But the actual diversity is so great that 
anyone who had not really visited a sufficient nmnber of typical 
departments among the eighty-sLx of which France is composed 
would be certainly rash in always drawing wide and sweeping con 
elusions about the state of things in regions other than he had 
visited, especially as each department seems to possess, as far as 
education is concerned, its own physiognomy, a subject to which 
later on i-eference will be made. 

Nor must it be forgotten, as many critics of schools forget, that 
the school, although one of the chief factors in education, is only 
one of three others almost equally important— the home, the social 
milieu, .ind the religious influences*. We must therefore, in an 
enquiry into the position and educational influence of the rural 
schools in France, not heedlessly ascribe everything to the school, 
whether good or ill, but try to discriminate to a rough extent the 
effects of other factors at work ; and this leads us straightway into 
an inquiry into the social and economic forces which seem to be 
affecting French coimtry life to-day. Everywhere in Europe the 
centripetal force of the towns appear to be growing. Does the 
French rural school exert its influence in favour of town or country ? 
What is its influence, measured in terms of good or evil repute, 
among the peasants ? Is there a rural exodus, and if so, what are 
the general effects on this exodus, of higher wages in the towns, 
of declining population, of alcoholism, of protection, of taxation, 
of land teniu*e, of conscription ? Is the school a centre and 

* Since writing the above I have come across Mr. Sadler's mono- 
graph on " How Far can we Learn Anything of Practical Value 
from the Study of Foreign Systems of Education ? '* " Education is 
not,** to quote his own words, *' a matter merely of schools and school- 
rooms. Surely what we in England really mean in our hearts by educa- 
tion iB that great aggregate of the influences which come to us in our 
homes, at church and chapel, in daily life, in intercourse with our con- 
temporaries, in love of home and father and mother—in all the thousand 
streams of influence and suggestion which in a free country converge 
upon each ia^yi<}uM Ufe and shape ideals of conduct.** 

6349 P 
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raliying point of all social reform, or is it merely eontent to 
interpret its duties in the narrower sense of instruction pure and 
simi^? 

In fact, it is only when we have formed a certain idea of the relative 
function and importance of each of these different factors that 
we can disentangle from the social and economic life of rural France 
in a rough and approximate fashion the actual influence and value 
of the school in the country and venting to draw any general 
concluMioiis about its work, and hazard a few suggestions in the 
way of application to English education— suggestions which must 
practically be limited and confined to details ; for when the two 
educational machines are so xmlike as those of English and French 
primary education, it is obvious that only what in engineering are 
called '' interchangeable " parts can be with success adopted or 
adapted.* 

The mateiials of which the present report is composed are prac- 
tically derived from two som'oes. One consists of a large number 
of official dociunents, bulletins, etc., and more especially of the 
four fine voliunes published by the Ministry dealing with the 
statistics, the organisation, and the reports of Inspectors and 
Academy Inspectors of Primary Education, which every student 
of the subject should read. The other source is derived from a 
large body of notes which represent in its briefest form the siunmary 
of long conversations with over 100 persons during a tour of some 
600 miles (more than 300 of which were " en bicyclette '0> «iad® 
last spring through the five Departments of Calvados, Ome, Sarthe, 
Indre^t-Loire, Loir-et-Cher. The tour extended over a period 
of five weeks, dining which the writer visited some 60 primary 
schools for boys and girls, as well as nine normal schools. Among 
the persons interviewed were two rectors, the five academy 
inspectors of the departments, three secretaries to the academy 
inspectors, fourteen inspectors, the heads and some of the staff of 
the nine normal schools, four professors of agriculture, some 6P 
teachers, and a certain number of peasants, parents and boys, 
and inhabitants of the country in general. On his return to Paris 
he had fxuiiher long conversations with the members of the offi- 
cial world, and especially with his French colleagues on the Jury 
for Primary Education, which contained, among others, a 
former Minister of Public Instruction (M. L. Bourgeois), the past 
and present heads of Primary Instruction (M. Buisson and M. 
Bayet), the Comte de Fontaine de Resbecq, former Under-seoretaiy 
of Primary Instruction and representative of the ecdes libres ; several 
heads of departments (M. Chariot and M. Foug^re), and " inspec- 
tem^ g^n^raux " M. Jost and M. R^n^ Leblanc (the " godfather '' 
of agricultural education m France) ; M. B^dorez, the Director of 
Education in Seine ; M. Baudrillard, Primary Inspector ; Madame 
Chegarey, the head of the higher primary school Sophie 

* Cf. M. Sadler, op. cit., page 18, on this question. 
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Germain; and the late M. Achille Deum* and M. Comte, the 
teachers' representatives. 

Among the schools vifdted were several belonging to the religious 
orders. " Le mieux est toujom^ Tennemi du bien"; and while the 
writer was always courteously received, he experienced in more 
oases than one considerable d^culty in obtaining permission to 
visit individual schools, especially those for girls, despite the 
credentials he carried, which included a general letter of intro- 
duetion kindly furnished by His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan. 
Even when permission waa obtained, there were further delays. 
"II faut pr^venir" was a not infrequent expression, and the 
idea that his visit was being carefully prepared for, despite the 
honour that was perhaps therein intended, contrasted most un- 
favourably with what was met with in the case of the ecole laYque. 
This was all the more imfortunate as the religious schools of Pai'is, 
or at all events those of the Fr^i^es de la Doctrine Chr^tienne, 
seem to be easily accessible to foreign visitors. 

As it seems rather too formidable a task to draw up the bead- 
roll of persons to whom thanks are due, since it would contain at 
least some 120 names, perhaps the simplest task to adopt is to place 
on record here the admirable reception th!:»t the writer met with 
everjrwhere, and to insist especially on »iie frankness and freedom 
with which officials of every grade debated with him the weak 
and doubtful points in the S3^tem with all that tact and nice sense 
of give and take that render a discussion with any cultivated 
Frenchman so attractive and instructive. It is, indeed, highly 
remarkable that a system roimd which the fiercest Ught of pole- 
mical strife has played should not merely permit, but invite and 
even encoiuage criticism. Singly we have here what can only 
be regarded as a very healthy sign. On the one hand it implies 
that sense of strength which can only come from the conscious- 
ness that when one has written off all doubtful assets and written 
down ever3rthing to its lowest value, there still figures on the 
balance sheet a solid reserve of merit to draw on. On the other 
hand, it typifies under its best and most living form the spirit of 
progress ever on the alert to better itself, coimting, as it were, the 
present gain but loss in its strenuous effort to improve and keep 
the school abreast of the wants and aspirations of the age. 

* Perhaps it is permissible here to express one*s profound regret at the 
sudden death of M. Deum. It came as a painful shock to one who recalled 
his boundless energy and unflagging spirits of a year ago. His wide sym- 
pathies, his unfailing tact, his sound judgment, his rare sense of justice, 
fats frank independence, and his absolute unpretentiousness won for him 
the regard of his superiors, and endeared him to all his foreign colleagues. 
France is poorer to-day by the loss of one who was not only the beau ideal 
of a teacher, but also the exponent of many of the best national traits. 
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The Cry of the Villages," in " Before the Great Pillage," by 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D. Published by T. Fisher Unwin. 

"Journal of the Society of Arts." March 16th, 1900. Con- 
tinuation School Work in Rural Districts, by H. Macan, 
M.A., F.C.S. 

Agricultural Education by John C. Medd, M.A., Executive 
Member of the Agncultural Education Committee, in 
"National Education, Essays towards a Constructive 
Policy," edited by Laurie Magnus. (Murray.) 

France by J. E. C. Bodley. Macmillan. 

Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry by Fabian 
Ware. Harper Bros. 

Nineteenth Century and After. July. December, 1901. 
(1) Back to the Land ; (2) Back to the Land — a sequel, 
by the Right Hon. Earl Nelson. 

Note. — There is an excellent series of hiUiographies appended to 
each of the chapters in the Bapparty E. P., above. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



Up to 1789* Primary Instruction in France was looked on as a 
religious workf (ceuvre pie), and was mainly in the hands of the 
Christian Brothers. Tlie notion of considering it as a branch of 
National Education that society was boimd to encourage and main- 
tain existed only in the minds of a few philosophers. The Consti- 
tution of 1791 declared in favour of the creation and organisation 
of a pubUc system of instruction common to all citizens, and gratui- 
tous for such parts of instruction as are indispensable to all men. 
It further decreed compulsory attendance and the liberty of teach- 
ing. All this legislation I'emained a dead letter owing to the wars 
in which the Convention became involved. Napoleon centralised 
all existing forms of education in the imiversity. The right to 
teach was, however, conceded to the Christian Brothers, subject 
to the leave of the University. Finlhermore, all schools were 
compelled to adopt as base of their instruction the precepts of 
the CathoUc religion. Under the Restoration a keen struggle was 
waged between the partisans of the rival systems of mutual and 
simultaneous instruction. The champions of the latter, the Freres 
de la Doctrine Chr^tienne, who remained faithful to the teaching 
of their illustrious foimder, de La Salle, re-opened their schools.^ 
Their superior pedagogy told in the long run. Tlie mutual system 
of instruction was ousted, and schools were clased. 

The first great era of reform in French priniaiy education begins 
with the July monarchy. After taking a preliminary census of 
the stock of educational machinery in the country, which thereby 
revealed the nakedness of the land, M. Guizot, laid in 1833, 
the foundation of the present S}'stem of elementary and higher 
primary education. There was no compulsor>^ attendance. Each 
conunune was, however, obliged to maintain a school and 
pay the teacher, who also received the children's fees. Free 
education was to be provided for the children of the [indigent 
only. The reUgious element was maintained by the reten- 
tion of the cur^y or pasteur, as a member of the local com- 
mittee of management. An ordonnaiice prescribed in 1836 
the foundation of girls* schools. The inspectorate was or- 
ganised by the appointment of one inspector to each department. 
Normal schools were foimded, and amounted to 84 in 1848. 
The liberty of teaching (i.e., of opening a school) was secm^ and 
regulated by the law of 1833 (Gobron). The result of these reforms 

• See Rimport E. P. Introduction historique, page 2. 

+ For a fuller account of the " origines " of Primary Education in France, 
and particulars of private initiative before the Revolution, see Report M. A., 
Miges 18—25, and for after that period, L'Enseigneraent Primaire 
Catholique Histoire-L^gislation, 1760-1900, by M. le comte de Fontaine de 
lUsbecq. 

t Official Statistics, page cciL 
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is best denoted by the fact that in 1827 the niunber of illiterates 
among the conscripts was 58 per cent., while in 1847 it had fallen to 
36 per cent. The Second Bepubhc, under the influence of the Prince 
President, passed in 1850 the law Falloux. It suppressed 
the higher primary schools by ignoring them in its list of the various 
forms of primary education, and drew up a new programme for 
Primary Education, which consisted of the three B's and religious 
instruction. Among the optional subjects elementary instruction 
in agriculture was mentioned for the first time. It recog- 
nised two new sorts of schools— the public schools maintained 
by the commimes, and the private ones founded or maintained 
by private individuals or reUgious associations. Teachers were 
to be properly housed, and provision was made for starting girls' 
schools in communes of over 800 souls, and for the creation of classes 
for adults, and professional training for apprentices. ConseUs acor- 
d^miques dApartementaux were started to supervise all grades of 
education. In 1854 France was divided into 16 academies (univerr 
sities to-day), each administered by a rector with an academy inspec 
tor under him for each of the departments in his circonscrvptixm. 
The oonsefils (uxMrniqueB disappeared. New bodies, dealing only: 
with Primary Education — Us conseUs ddparteTnevUaux — were 
created. The nomination of the teacher was transferred from the 
rector to the prefect. 

The ministry of M. Duruy (1865-1869) is another landmark in 
the historyof French Primary Education. In three years he raised 
the classes for adults from imder 4,000 to 32,383, containing 829,555 
pupils. Teachers' salaries were improved ; primary schools for girls 
in communes of over 500 souls were rendered obligatory ; fi'ee school- 
ing could be adopted at the option of the conmnme ; hamlet- 
schools were created, and departments obliged to come to the aid of 
necessitous schools. He fm1;her encouraged the creation of caisses 
des dcoles, whose receipts should be utilised for improving the atten- 
dance by prizes, and by relief allowances to indigent children. The 
fruits of this Uberal rdgime are best seen from the following figures. 
The number of schools which in 1850 stood at 60,579, in 1866 
had reached the total of 70,671. The pupils who in 1850 were a 
little over three miUions and a quarter, amounted to more than 
four millions and a half, and the percentage of ilUterate conscripts 
had fallen to 23 per cent. 

When the history of the first 30 years of the Third Eepublic is 
written some hundi'ed years hence, it will probably be admitted 
on all sides that its most permanent and enduring work is the 
reorganisation and re-creation of the system of Primary Education , 
in France: The first law of importance is that of June 1st, 1878, 
which imposed on the communes the necessity of acquiring their 
school buildings. The State at once set aside the siun of £2,400,000 
as a grant-in-aid for this p\u*pose, with a like siun for loans, which 
was applied for *' the construction, recoostitution, and fitting up of 
these ibhools." Further grants on a still more mimific^t jaojale 
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followed. The magnitude of the reform is best seen from actual 
figures. From 1878 to 1897, 35,145 maternal or primary schools 
,«nd 163 normal schools have been built or acquired, and 19,817 have 
beea fitted up and f lunished. In all, the central and local autiio- 
rities together have spent alone under this heading £34,000,000. 
In 1879 a law was passed compelling every department to maintain 
a training college for male and female teachers respectively. This 
law has now been practically carried out, and France possesses 
to-d&y, if anjihing, too many normal colleges. The two superior 
normal schools of Fontenay (1880) and St. Cloud (1881-2) were also 
foimded in order to supply the normal schools with professors. 
During the same period a large nmnber of certificats or professional 
diplomas were established, notably the certificat d'aptUvde pida- 
gogique for probationers in teaching, the certifica4i d'aptiivde for 
primary inspectors and the heads of normal schools, and a certificat 
d'ensei^TiemerU agricole. Still more important is the law of the 
16th June, 1881, which rendered obligatory for all teachers, whether 
public or private, the brevet de capacity. The fruits of this law are 
evident t<Hiay. In 1877 there were 41,712* teachers without the 
brevet. According to the statistics of 1897, they nmnber only 
9,181,t and of these a large number are in the kindergarten 
schools, which were not comprised in the censTis of 1877. 

Having set the school buUdings in order, and raised the pif ofession 
of the teacher to that of a skilled profession, the BepubUc tinned 
its attention to the carrying out the triple reform with which the 
name of Jules Ferry is indissolubly associated— aboUtion of fees, 
compiilsory education, and laicisation of the schools. The law of 
June 16th, 1881, abolished all payments in kindergarten, 
primary, and normal schools. This law on free education naturally 
paved the way for compulsory education. It fmnished, in fact, 
one of its arguments. "It is just," said the Rapporteur on 
the Bill to the Senate, "'to render accessible for all what 
18 rendered obligatory for all." The law on compulsion, which 
dates from 1882, established compidsory education, not com- 
pulsory attendance. Fai*ents might send their children where 
they pleased, or even have them instructed at home. The liberty 
of ignorance was alone proscribed. School attendance commissions 
were to be appointed in every viHage to draw up lists of children 
imder the Act ; and in case of non-declaration on the part of the 
parei^t in favom* of any school, the child was to be inscribed on the 
list of the village school. To proride fimds for the encouragement^ 
of attendance, the Caisse des Ecoles, which has been already men- 
tioned, was rendered obUgatory for all the commimes. The legal 
institution of the certificat d'^tudes, or leaving certificate, also 
belongs to this period. 

I Th^ two reforms, drastic as they were, were, however, nothing in 
cx>mparison with the third law of October 30th, 1886, which decreed 
the lai6isation of the schools, and cut the painter once and for all 

* France. t France and Algeria. 
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between the public and private schools, between the State and the 
different cults. The laicisation was to be established in two fash- 
ions. The school programme was to be piu*ged of all denominational 
teaching distinctively Roman CathoUc, Protestant, or Jewish, the 
teaching of la morale being put in its place. A large niunber 
of the State schools were under the direction of the con^r^garvistes. 
In the boj^' schools these persons were to be displaced by a lay 
personnel within the space of five years, but the rdigieuses at the 
head of the girls' schools were to be left in possession till their death 
or resignation. On the other hand the new law confirmed the 
principle of the liberty of teaching. Article 35 left to the directors 
and directresses in private schools entire Uberty in the choice of 
their methods, programmes and books, reservation only being made 
in favour of the State's right to prohibit the use of such books as 
are contrary to moraUty, the constitution, or the law. These schools 
are subject to inspection, but only as regards moraUty, hygiene, 
sanitation, and the carrying out of the duties imposed on teachers 
by the law of March 28th, 1882. Cei-tain formaUties were also 
laid down for the opening of any new private school. Higher 
primary schools were once more recognised. The right to appoint 
teachei's was reserved to the prefect -as before, but his power is 
Umited, by the fact that the right of proposing candidates rests 
with tlie academy inspector. The same law regulated the juris- 
prudence to be employed in the case of offending teachers, and with 
this idea the conaeil d^partemental was remodelled in order to give 
the pedagogical element the majority. 

These I'eforms necessitated a certain number of financial changes 
that took place in 1889. The financial burdens shared between 
the State, the department, and the commune were sunplified and 
defined. Up to this date pubUc teachere had been paid by the pro- 
ceeds of a surtax on each commxme, the law only having fixed a 
minimum. * Henceforth they are paid direct by the State, and only 
receive certain allowances and extra grants from the communes 
in certain cases. Under the present arrangement, therefore, 
the State pays the salary of all functionaries, and beare, in addition, 
the cost of the eleves-maitres in the normal schools. 

The department has to maintain the normal schools (fabric, 
furniture, and teaching materials); it has also to meet a few 
minor expenses, such as an indemnity to inspectors of 300 francs. 
The commxme must keep in good repair the school buildings, with 
the master's house, pay for heating and lighting the class-rooms, 
find the wages of the gens de service (where they exist), support the 
cost of the acquisition, maintenance, and renewal of school f miiiture. 



* According to the official report (E.P.), the situation was far from 
satisfactory. The poor communes could hardly pay their teachers the 
minimum wage. The rich communes often made a large addition to the 
legal salary. * * These liberalities possessed the disadvantage of creating 
veritably startling inequalities between teachers in the same department 
and the same canton, and managing schools of equal importance" (page 176). 
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including the registers, etc., allow the teachers * lodging money " 
where no proper house exists, and an indemnity de residence in all 
cases where the village population is over 1,000, and pay for the 
sewing mistress in mixed schools under a male teacher. The same 
law which made the payment of teachers a State affair established 
a regular scale of salaries for teachers and probationers, by dividing 
them up into six classes. Promotion is therefore no longer a ques- 
tion of localitv. 

In 1893 probationers' salaries were raised to 900 francs. In 1900, 
the question of teachers' salaries having come once more to the 
front, the number of stagiaires was reduced, and the percentage 
in the higher classes augmented, in order to accelerate the rate of 
promotion. Meanwhile, the school programme has undergone 
numerous revisions. Tlie need of bringing the school more into 
practical relation with everyday life has led to several important 
modifications. Yet the ideal aim of the school has never been sacri- 
ficed. M. Bayet says in an eloquent preface to the latest report on 
Primary Education : "* Nous poursuivons la cultm^ generate du 
caract^re et de Tesprit, mais nous cherchons en meme temps k 
orienter Tenfant vers la vie pratique." The most notable of these 
changes are the attention given to manual training in the towns, 
and to the teaching of agriculture in the country. 

The work of the Tliird Republic may be briefly resumed imder the 
heads of free education, compulsory attendance, and laicisation 
of the schools, simplification and adjustment of the cost of education 
between the three contracting parties— the State, department, 
and commune— generalisation of primary education by the con- 
struction or maintenance of a public school in every village, with a 
marked improvement in school furniture and equipment, thanks 
to the generosity of the central authorities ; teachers' salaries raised 
and teachers themselves paid directly by the State, while every- 
where training colleges have been provided in abundance. At the 
same time the instruction given has been rendered at once demo- 
cratic by the teaching of " civics and la morale,*' and practical by 
the introduction of manual training and agriculture ; and lastly 
the higher primary school— wliich is the natiu'al crown to a primary 
education— has beensuccessfullyre-established. The bitterest enemies 
of the Republic must admit that, however short it may have come of 
carrjring out the extensive programme of reforms proposed by the 
Convention, it has been singularly successful in realising, for good 
or ill, the educational ideals traced out by C!ondorcet a hundred 
years ago. In the respect of the progress effected during the last 
20 or 30 years, the following statistics are given in the official cata- 
logue to Class I. of the Paris Exhibition. In 1897, there were 
41,568 teachers more than in 1877 ;* the children have increased 
to the extent of 1,012,052, and now amount to 6,326,324 pupils 
(of whom one quarter are in the religious schools). In 1877, 15 

• The nirober in 1896-7, in airgradeslof primary schools, was 168,872. 
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per cent, of the conscripts were illiterates, in 1896 there were 
only 5 • 3 per cent.* ; and finally the total of pupils who passed the 
eertificat d'dtudes has risen from 36,841 in 1877, to 186,031 in 
1897. 
luvws AnLd lastly, the school, interpreting for itself the idea of 

^^itAret, national education not merely as a matter of programmes and 
syllabuses, or even the mei*e training of the youth during 
the narrow cycle of the school life, but as a work whose sphere 
includes the education of pupils of all ages, and embraces in its 
widest sense the bringing forward and uplifting of the masses, has 
th^o^^^l itself with extraordinary ardour into the field of education 
extension and social regeneration. The official world has indeed 
given its consent and even approbation and encoiu'agement ; but 
the real living force behind the movement has come from the 
teachers themselves, who have spared neither their ovm time nor 
themselves in tiieir efforts to found continuation classes for ex-pupils 
and adults, to provide evening recreation and amusements, and to 
encourage thrift and mutual assurance among their pupils, form 
old boys' associations, or combat the growing evils of alcoholism. 
In this work they have been ably seconded by the numerous societies 
which exist for the promotion of popular instruction in France, 
the most notable of which is probably the Ligue Fran9aise de 
I'Enseignement. 

CHAPTER I. -THE AUTHOEITIES AND FINANCE. 

The Central AuTHORrriES. 

be It may interest Englishmen to know that, whereas in their o\i^7i 

inistar. country the post of R'esident of the Board of Education (as distinct 
from the President of the Privy Council) is only a creation of yester- 
day, the office of Minister of Public Instruction in France dates from 
1828. Of his power over the pubUc schools it is unnecessary to speak 
here. His rights in relation to the private and confessional schools 
are confined to seeing they are properly staffed, kept in a sanitary 
state, and conducted in accordance with the law. As has been 
already pointed out, even teachers in private and religious schools 
are obliged to possess the brevet de cajxicite. There is no ** free 
trade" in teaching. In England a schoolfmay exist without the 
cognisance of the State. In France schools of every kind must 
come under State supervision. The effect on the general standard 
of teaching is obvious. 
he There are three permanent directors for primar}', secondary, 

[inistry. and superior education respectively. The primary section 
jol^JS^ is divided up into five bureaux. The first is conc>emed 
with the personnel of Primary Education, the second with the 
discipline, examinations and programmes (it was from this biireau 
that the celebrated circular on agricultural education was issued) ; 

• Aeeording to a Ministerial circular quoted by Ze Tefnps, November 
3rd, 1901, the percentage of male and female illiterates in 1898 was 4*7% 
and 7'2%, against 26% and 37% respectively in 1870. 
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the third superintendB the construction of schools, etc. ; the foiniih 
deals with the primary teachera, and the fifth with the accounts. 

A sort of consultative committee for all grades of education The Conseil 
assists the Minister. Such a ooimcil naturally makes for the one- Sup^rieor. 
ness and harmony of education, and thereby prevents the various 
grades from getting too far apart, as well as insuring against any 
undue ovei-lapping or local redundancy in the school supply. Of 
its 57 del^ates six are elected* to represent Primary Education, 
which is further represented by several official members. An 
account of their proceedings is published in the Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif, but the actual deliberations of its members are secret. 

The Inspecteurs G^n^raux act as the eyes and ears of Inspeoteun 
the central authority. They also serve as its mouthpiece. ^^°^"'^*' 
They are not glorified primary inspectors, but pro-consuls of 
the Minister. Their chief duty is to inspect the normal schools, 
appraise the value of the higher officiairwhether academy m- 
spectors, primary inspectors, or heads of training collies, and 
record the progress of instruction in any department. As the 
mouthpiece of the Minister they serve as a channel of commimi- 
cation for any new idea that the central authorities may wish to 
put into circulation. The utility of their role may be judged by 
the indefatigability of one of tiieir most distingiushed members, 
who, a few years ago, made a tour of all the normal collies for 
men in France, in order to deliver a lecture on the precise 
orientation to be given to agricultural education. They are 
nominated by the President of the Eepubhc on the proposition 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. They are paid 10,000 
francs a year, and divide up among themsdves 27,000 francs 
for travelling expenses. Their number to-day is eleven (reckoning 
in two who are " hors cadre.") Along with the recteurs they 
have a voice in the promotion of primary inspectors. There are 
also foiu* lady General Inspectors for the 4coles Toatemdles. 
Their salary is 3,500 to 5,000 francs, with travelling expenses. 

For the purpose of General Inspection France is divided up into 
seven districts. Ordinarily each inspector preserves for two years at 
least the same district.t Among those most capable of judging, the pre- 
vailing opinion seemed to be that districts are changed rather too fre- 
quently. Certainly it is an undoubted advantage for an Inspectem* 
Qr&n&rsX to be acquainted with more than one district in France, 
yet the districts themselves are so extensive, it probably takes an 
Inspecteiu* General the best part of four years totiioroughly master 
its manifold idiosyncrasies. On the question of appointing specialists 
for separate subjects or all round educationists as General Inspectors, 
the opinion of tliose I consulted was greatly in favour of the latter. 
In fact, the most recent tendency of the central authorities was m 

* The electorate b composed of the general, academy, and primary 
inspectora, the lady inspectors, the heads of normal colleges, and the 
teachers who are members of the conseils d/partementav^. 

t These divisions are by no means rigid. It is left to the Minister every 
yeejf to divide up the work between the Inspecteurs G^n^raux. 
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favour of Inspecteurs Gendraux who were really general. For- 
merly there were inspectors for la morale and manual instruc- 
tion. These posts have now been suppressed, as it was felt they 
sinned against the cardinal rule of r^arding the school's curriculum 
as a whole, and not a collection of separate subjects. As far as 
I could learn, the only special subject still inspected separately 
was the " drawing * in the normal schools, which is looked into by 
an inspector sent by the Ministere des Beaux- Arts. An Inspecteur 
^M^ . General (hors cadre) looks after the Musee Pedagogique. Apart 
*^^^ ' from being a museum in which many relics of the jmst are pre- 
8er\'ed, as well as a pedagogical library, it has served of late years 
OS a i)erfect arsenal for lantern slides, which it despatches by the 
thousand during the wintei' to teachei's who propose to give 
popular lectures. It further maintains a circulating library of 
volumes requisite for the preparation of these lectiu'es. 
Effect of If one goes for a moment beneath the siu'face of this powerful hier- 

ce^ra^^ archy of officials, one comes at once in contact with a directive and 
tionor controlling intelligence whose traces one had already remarked 

^teU*^"*^ in perhaps some of the most sleepy hollows of rural IVance ; and 
* what is stiU more precious, one encounters the same spirit of 
devotion to the education cause, of esprit de corps that seemed so 
striking in the humblest of the teachers. Tn fact, anyone who 
attempts to estimate the influence of the nu*al schools in France 
must take into account the steady pressure that the central authority 
exerts. It is like a ** power station * which, though often unseen 
and at a distance, furnishes no inconsiderable quota to the sum- 
total of the schools' energy and efficiency. * 
rhe Budget. Jt i^ interestinfif to note that the money voted for any particidar 
year is only available for that year and no other. Nor can the 
money voted under one chapter be used for another without 
the sanction of the Chamber. Hence the need of supplementaiy 
credits. Another interesting point is that the French Budget 
has to be voted by both Houses, and that credits are often 
proposed and carried by private members,! instead of there being 
only one Steward of the Commonwealth, as is practically the case 
in England. If the Budget is delayed for some reason or other, 
votes on account for a month's expenses, or douziemeSj are taken. 
In one instance as manv as ten douziimes were allotted. The 
Primary Education Budget consists of no fewer than fifteen chapters. 
In 1899 the Budget amounted to 153,220,255 francs, against 

* Of course there is another side to the shield, though I venture to think 
it is the less important. But those who dilate on the dangers of excessive 
centralisation in England will rejoice to hear that I came across one or two 
functionaries in France who complained of the state of tutelage in which 
they were kept by the " administration." One official was exceedingly 
bitter on what he called the " caporalisation " of the department, and its 
military regime. It discouraged initiative, and confounded obedience with 
routine. New ideas were only acceptable from certain persons — bie^i imes^ 
etc., etc. Unfortunately this " liberationist " seemed the least likely to 
profit by a sudden extension of liberty. 

t The rights of the French Deputy have, however, in this matter been 
reduced («ee Seance de la Chambre du 16 Mars, 1900), 
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9,988,300 francs in 1870 and 26,677,813 in 1880. Of this sum 
no less than 121,813,(320 francs went for t^acliers*^ salaries (not 
including those in to\Mis of over 150,000 inhabitants). 

It is probably worth noting here that the Ministry of . Public Other 
Instruction is not the only Government office dealing with; ruitiopal ®'^^^^*J|^j^^ 
education in France. The various agricultural schools and institu- , . .. 

tions are under the Ministry of • Agriculttu^. The litinfstry of ""'../ 
Commerce Iboks after the commercial schools of various grades, 
as well as the technical schools, some of which are entirely under 
its control, while it exercises over others a joint supervision along 
with the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

• - • - . - . . 

The Local Authorities. 

The local authorities are either professional or lay, or a mixtm-e 
of both. 

France is educationallv divided into seventeen academies (now The rector, 
universities): At the head of each is placed a rector, who 
is appointed by the President of the Republic. He is the 
head of all three grades of educatibn^ within his province. The 
normal schools are directlv under him. Of the members who 
form the conseU d'adrnmistratiofiy four are his nominees. The 
higher primary schools are also imder his immediate control. But 
the elementary pubUc schools depend dii'ectly on the academy 
iiispeetor, and the teachers are appointed by the prefect, who, in 
this case, is r^arded as the delegate of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction. The schools visited on the present occasion were in the 
three academies of Caen, Poitiers, and Pai'is. 

Evwy department has its academy inspector. Apart from The 
his duties in secondary and higher education he is the real head j^^^®'"y 
of the educational authoritiies for primary education in each 
depai-tment. As regards teaching methods and pedagogical 
matters he is under the rector ; in questions concerning 
the 'personnel and the administrative side of primary education 
he is independent of his authority. ' For a short period the 
teachers were appointed' by the rector. But in 1854 the right 
passed "to the prefects. " This liiMsure, inspired by political con- 
siderations, was intended to fortify the authority of the administra- 
tion represented by thft prefects*' (Eapport E. P.) This right has 
subsequently been modified; and any movement in the personnel 
can only be made on the proposiiioti of the academy inspector, who 
has also the k)le' right of appointing prqbatiuners;-Tliis -systenx 
of dual control rarely leads tq; conflicts, t^af^port E. R) The 
teachers are hot, h'ow^^er, "always protected thereby against the 
workings of. political influences. In fact, one of the teachers '-gi*iev- 
ances id that of ddplacement d'offlce,' in which a teachei- is sent 
from one post to another without being consulted. The case seems 
to be comparatively rare; and in some departments, where the 
6842 C 
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Aoademy inspector is opposed to it on principle, it is practically 
non-existent. Considering, however, the strong party feeling 
which exists in some of the districts I visitecl, it seeins only 
wonderful that instances are not more frequent ; and, after all, 
aljdolute immovability would probably not l^e an unalloyed blessing. 

Nh4 «f lli« The academy inspector strikes one as being the real pivot between 
.twiHi ^j^^ central authority and the schools. He is not too far- removed 

for the latter to have a thorough working acquaintance with their 
ways and their wants. His intercourse with the central authority 
is sufficiently close, and his rank sufficiently elevated, to make 
his voice listened to and respected. As quasi-independent, for 
much is necessarily left to his judgment and discretion, he has 
the opportunity of giving an active and steady support to any 
ideas he wishes to encoiutige. On the other hand, his diplomatic 
duties are scarcely less important in keeping the school in good 
odour vdih the population, and inducing the department and the 
communes to grant to education subventions over and above the 
strict nicesaairc. 

The following quotation from the preface of the bulky volume 
just issued by the Ministry on Tlnspection Acad^mique gives an 
excellent idea of the multifarious duties of these most useful of public 
servants:— 

rheir duties. [Their duty is] " to see to the application of the laws, decrees, and circulars 
which have established compulsory, free, and lay education, reformed the 
programmes, and assigned the place of honour in the schools to moral and 
civic instruction. [Their task it is ] to make the teachers under their direc- 
tion understand its spirit, to guide them with their counsels, sustain their 
courage, and strengthen them against any momentary weakness. [It is 
also their task] to see that the schools are properly installed, to provoke 
the zeal of the governing bodies, enter into relations with the authorities 
of every degree, with elected councils, with local notabilities, in order to create 
around our schools that ciurent of sympathies which is necessary to their 
prosperity and development." 

The volume is pi'actically made up of selected circulars on all 
sorts of subjects addressed by the academy inspectors to the 'pev' 
sonnd under them, or of general annual reports to the Conseil 
departemental, which ai'e taken in botJi cases from the 
Bulletin ddpartemental de renseiffrwment jmmairc. A cursory 
perusal of its contents gives a very fair idea of the enor- 
mous output of pains and thought la^^shed on primary educa- 
tion in France since each separate department has its monthly 
Bulletin. The latter is further utilised for launching an 
inqmry into any new question which the central authori- 
ties, or the academy inspector himself^ consider has come 
mithin the range of practical poUtica. Suppose, for instance, 
the question proposed be that of agricultural education. A copy 
of thp Bulletin containing a long string of inquiries is sent to every 
lAarhfr, who Ls obliged to return a complete set of replies. No 
on^, in fact, oscajies. Even the teachers in the towns are obliged 
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to answer, though the subject be a country one like agriculture, 
if they have passed some of their time in a rural school. 

The circulai's and general reports are often largely made up of 
the reports of primary inspectors, or of the debates that take 
place at the teachers' conferences. Although the academy inspec- 
tor occasionally presides at these functions, they are oflScially 
considered as part of the duties of the primary inspector, and, as 
such, will be noticed under that heading. 

The academy inspectors are taken from the ranks of secondary Kecruitmer*i 
education. I was told that in some departments they showed 
a somewhat scholarly indifference for primarj' education. I can 
only judge them from what I saw of them, and my verdict must 
be emphatically the reverse. They seemed to me to be rather one 
of the f£U^tor8 that are bringing about that individualisation of the 
departments to which reference has been made. Their influence, 
already considerable, seems likely to be finlher increased, as the 
decentralisation of fimctions that the need of catering for local re- 
quirements is gradually bringing about will leave them with more 
initiative than ever— a decentralisation that M. Bayet, in the preface 
to the Rapport on Primary Education, regards as the direct outcome 
of the legislation of Jules Ferry. 

The prefect not only appoints the teachers, he also is president prefect aLd 
of the conseil ddpartemental, which bears the same i-elation Conseil D6- 
to him as the conseil superieur does to the Minister. The P^rtemental 
latter must not be confounded with the conseil general du 
dipartem^jvty which corresponds fairly to om* county council. 
The former, if anything, resembles slightly our technical com- 
mittees, inasmuch as it contains delegates chosen by the conseil 
giniraly and though it has no power of actually levying a 
rate, it can indirectly make the commimes spend money on 
education. It is not in any sense a representative body of the rate- 
payers, as the pedagogical members are in a large majority. The 
academy inspector acts as vice-president. Other members are the 
heads of the two normal schools, two male teachers and two female 
teachers elected by their colleagues, and two primarj' inspectors. On 
the discussion of certain questions the private schools have a right 
to be represented by two delegates. Experts also can be summoned. 
The duties of the Coimcil are pedagogical, administrative and judicial. 
They see that the programmes are duly carried out and discuss 
the educational condition of the schools. In many departments 
in which a special programme for agricultural teaching has been 
drawn up, they have been consulted. Their administrative 
functions permit them to determine the number, nature, and situ- 
ation of the primary public schools as well as the number of masters. 
They thus decide on the creation of new schools, determine whether 
or no a school is properly built or finished, and have powers to 
allow small communes to unite for school purposes. This, however, 
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does not often happen, as the smaller the commune tlie more 
jealous Ls it of its independence. 

The council further allows the detachment of a hamlet from 
one commime to another for scholastic pm'ix)st»s, \\ hei'e distances, 
ai-e gi'eat. It grants permission to teachei-s to take lx)ardei^, 
allows a male teacher to conduct a mixed school on condition that 
the commune appoint a se\\'ing mistress, keejis a register of teachen? 
who liave ivndei-ed themselves capable of being fully cei-tified 
(titulaircs), gives its opinion on the numljer of }nipils required 
in the normal schools, c^an depute a third of its membere to inspect 
any school, and further appoints one or more delegates by canton 
to supervise pubhc and private schools. Its judicial attributes make 
it an appeal coiui^ in the question of the opening of a private school. 
It is also a fountain head of rewards and punishments. It ha& 
a voice in the promotion of teachei-s, and it is on its recommendation 
that the Minister awards medals and diplomas for distinguished 
5«rvice to the teachers. Its disciplinary powei's are very gi-eat, 
extending to a complete prohibition to teach in any school. 

be Primary "The inspectors of primary education are the delegates of the 
ispectoTs. State charged with the oversight of the establishments devoted to 
that form of instruction." They depend on the academy insjiect or. 
Roughly sjieaking there is about one to each a rrondisscmenf. Their 
actual niunber to-day is about 441 for France. To these nmst be 
added thi^ee female inspectors for the maternal schools and thi*ee 
for girls* schools in Seine and Seine-et-i )ise. It is worth 
noticing that there are no sub-inspectoi-s. According to the 
^^f statistics for 1897 there is one inspector for eveiy 140 primary 

strict*. pubhc schools, with 230* departments and 232 mastei-s, or for 198 
schools of all kinds for 324 departments and 356 mastei-s and 
mistresses. The biggest circonscription is Roubaix, with 1,041 
departments, and the smallest Batna, with 115. An inspector told 
me he was once in the old days in a ver}* poor and moimtainous 
arrondissement where there were only 27 schools. This has since 
been suppressed. There is a tendency to-day to ivduce the 
nmnber of inspectors and equalise the circonscriptions. 

. Most of the circonscriptions in the districts I vL«?itecl seemed to 
be leather above the average. One of the biggest I came across 
was that of Argentan, \\-ith 207 pnbUc schools and 22 private 
schools. This is some way off M. Paul Bert's ideal of aai inspectoi- 
to every 100 schools. Mere figures do not always give a fair idea 
of the work. The actual dimensions of the circonscripfion must 
be taken into account, and the accessibility by rail of its various 
parts. Thus one circonscription through which I passed has a 
school as far distant from the chef -lieu as 73 kilometres [45i miles], 
of which 65 kilometres are by rail and eight by road, and 
the furthest schools in the opposite direction are nearly as inacces- 
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sible. The majority of inspectors use bicycles. Li fact, the 
possession of a machine must be practically indispensable. As 
one of these hard-working officials remarked, " If the bicycle had 
not existed, it would have been necessary to in^•ent it for the 
primary inspector." With such distances to cover, it is obvious 
that the majority of schools can only be visited once a year, or 
even less ; as a high official said to me, this is far too little for the 
few \msatisfactory schools which are to be found in every circo-n- 
scriptian. He preferred, therefore, that the inspectors should 
leave the better schools un visited for even a longer period and 
concentrate their attention on whipping up these educational 
laggards. 

In England the primary inspectoi^s are appomted by the Recruitme 
President of the Board of Education. In France the inspectora [ng^j^,^ 
are selected by a s}'stem of examination. The conditions of 
eUgibiUty are so drawoi up as to insure a high standard of 
knowledge on the part of the candidate. The examination itself, 
which is also the same for the heads of normal colleges, 
is usually held twice a year, and is divided into three parts. The 
first, which is a written composition m jDedagogics and school 
administration, is held shnultaneously in the chef-lieu of all the 
departments, the subject set l^eing thus the same for all the 
candidates. For those who pass the \mtten examination, there 
is an oral examination at Paris, each candidate having a viva voce 
on certain set books, on a question of theoretical and practical 
pedagogy, and finally on questions of school law and administra- 
tion. Lastly there is a practical examination, which consists of a 
visit to a school, followed immediately by a verbal criticism of the 
same by the candidates. 

The following are the list of subjects for the composition, in Pedagogics, Subjects » 

for 1898, 1899, and 1900:— atexamini 

tions 

1898. Subjects Common to Male and Female Candidates. — Toleration pedagogic! 
— How can one give to pupils of the primary schools a simple and clear idea 

of it ? How can one develop in them the sentiment and practice of it ? 

1899. First Session. — Male Candidates. — A common cause of com- 
plaint is that the spirit of initiative has diminished in France. To what 
extent c^n the teacher in the elementary, primary, or higher primary 
school manage to awaken and fortify it ? 

Female Candidates, — Education at the maternal school. Its principles. 

1899. Second Session. — The teacher, whether male or female, ought 
to teach the children order and economy. How are they to set about it 
in order to do so with moderation ? What precautions will they take to 
prevent the exaggeration of these qualities from leading them into those 
faults from which it is of the liighest importance to preserve childhood 1 

1900. First Session. — What is the meaning, as regards primary educa- 
tion, of the phrase preparer sa classe (prepare the lessons beforehand) ? 
How vni\ you bring it home to teachers who have had several years' 
experience of teaching that it is necessary to prepare the work for one's 
class all one's life long ? 
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The following are the list of subjects set for the composition in school 
administration for the same period : — 

1898. Male Candidates. — Explain the legal regulations relative to the 
representation of primary education on the Conseil Sup^ieur de Vltutruc- 
tion Publique. What are the functions of tins council as regards primar>' 
education ? Have you any observations to offer on the subject ? 

Women Candidates. — What are the regulations relative to internal 
supervision in the normal schools for girls ? How should the directress 
organise it ? In what spirit ought the teachers to interpret their partici- 
pation in the supervision ? 

1899. First Session. — Male and Female Candidates. The Certificat 
d etudes. Its organisation and the modifications it has undergone. Your 
opinion of the criticisms to wliich it has been subjected. 

1899. Second Session. — What are the obligations of the commune in 
respect to primary education ? 

1900. First Session.— The higher primary schools : their general 
organisation and staff. Candidates should avoid discussing details in 
the programme. 

The list of set books for the last few years is as follows : — 

1893-D7 :— 
Fenelon — De Vtducation des filles, Chap. I. a VI. et XL (i XII. 
Les pedagogues de Port-Royal, par. I. Carre {Extraits de Sicolcy de 

Sacy, Guyotf CousteU rhglement de Jacqueline Pascal). 
J. J. Rousseau — Em He, litre III. 
Rollin—Trait*'' des Etudes {Mition F. Cadet). 
Anthoine — A trovers nos ecoles ; les 42 premieres pages. Xotes d'un 

inspecteur. 
Herbert Spencer — De Vtducation {edition populaire). Chap. II. 

De V education tntellectuelle. 
Greard — Vtducation des femm£S par les femmes. 
Blackie — L' education de soi-merne (traduction F, Pecaut).- 
Channiug — De V education personelle {traduction Lahoulayc). 

For 1898-1900 the authors set included, among others, Fenelon, J. J. 
Rousseau, Condorcet, Emile Boutroux, F. Buisson, and Horace Mann. 
For 1901-1903 the extracts are taken from the works of Montaigne, 
Rousseau, Channing, Michelet, Bain, Pecaut^ and Jules Ferry. It is 
worth noting the large use made of English and American writers on 
educ£(tion, and the absence of any German books on the subject. 

The so-called " explanation " of these texts consists in a vivCi-vocc com- 
ment on one or two images, wliich the candidate is given an hour to prepare. 

In theoretical The question on theoretical and practical i)edagog>' and the questions 
and practical on school law and administration are assigned by lot to the candidates. 
^daj((>gics. Each candidate is allowed two hours to prepare lus replies, during whicli 
time he is under lock and key. 

The following are a few specimens of the questions in i)edagog}' :— 

1. In a pedagogical conference you set forth the principal reasons 

why the school attendance has been defective, and you indicate 
to the teachers ^yhat they can do, without having* recourse to 
the school commission, to improve it. 

2. Discipline. How do you understand its application to the pupils 

of ail ages in your primary schools ? 

3. How, in your opinion, can a teacher in lus commune extend lus 

educational influence outside of and beyond the school ? 

4. How would you regulate the use of monitors in the elementary 

school? 
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Specimeus of questions on school law and adiuinistratlon : — In sckool 

1. The functions and r6le of the inspector of primary education in *^^^' 

the matter of examinationi. 

2. Right of opposition to the opening of private schools. Closing of 

these schools. 

3. Class-books^ prizes, and supply of school materials. 

At the end of the examination an exhaustive report is addressed to the The 
Minister by the President of the Board of Examiners (consisting of the exaiLinen' 
Director of Primary Instruction, the inspecteurs g^nt'raux for primary report, 
instruction, four lady inspectors or directresses of normal schools, an 
academy inspector, four university professors, and two primary inspectors). 
Taking that of 1899, the President, M. Jacoulet, after enunciating the 
number of candidates and the classes from which they were drawn, com- 
plains of the low marks in pedagogy obtained by many candidates, and 
enumerates the qualities most essential in a good inspector. Eeturning 
to the composition, which was concerned with the supposed lack of initia- 
tive in France, he criticised some of the most common faults in the treat- 
ment of the subject, and gives an admirable r^sumt^ of how the question 
should have been dealt with and discussed. The administrative problem 
treated of another burning question — the certificat d'etudes. Here most 
of the candidates failed to treat the subject with sufficient philosophic 
breadth. The lecture expltquee^ according to the same authority, is 
one of the most difficult and morer decisive tests. Not only must the 
candidate be master of his subject, he must also give it the tone and style 
of an inspector addressing his subordinates, a somewhat difficult feat 
before such an august assembly of examiners. The ^preuye pratique 
at the end is also one of the most decisive ordeads. It is essentially a test 
in powers of observation and judgment. Such is the mere gist of M. 
Jacoulet*s report, which abounds in the most practical hints for the un- 
successful quite as much as for the successful candidates ; but those who 
desire to obtain a more thorough knowledge of the searching nature of Severity of 
the examination should read pages 47-133 of the Report T.E.P., which examination 
gives an exhaustive resume of the subject. 

The extreme severity of the examination is further shown by 
the small percentage of candidates who have passed in the last five 
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Up to 1887 teachers wei-e eligible for the examination, which 
was, indeed, open to all persons of a certain academic standing* 
In fact, in the yeara 1880-1888 they formed the majority of the 
successful candidates, numbering 122 against 93 professors from the 
normal and higher primary schools, 29 seci-etaiies and clerks 
from the ofiices of academy inspectors, and only 12 professorj^ 
of secondary education. The comparati^'e failure of the latter is 
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significant. It is probably due to their ignorance of a .gradfe of 
teacliing whose methods and regulations are so unlike their own. 
Aftei 1888 the regulations were framed to further raise the intel- 
lectual standard of the candidates by demanding the possession of 
certain degi'ees as a sine qmi non of admission to the examinations. 
This had the effect of practically reducing the examination to a 
^lose competition between the professors in the normal and' higher 
primary schools. Since then the regulations have been again 
widened, but the significance of the change ia best seen from 
the fact that of the total who passed during the period from 1889-.99 
iDf*^usive, only 30 have come from the ranks of elementary school 
teachers ; the Secondary professors have furnished fom", the clerks 
and secretaries one, while no fewer than. 161 belong to the cate- 
gory of professors in normal or higher primaiy schools. 

Profiand cons Qn the vexed question whether the elementary school .teacher 
systenh^*^"*^ or the normal professor makes the best inspector there seems 
to be considerable difi'erehce of opinion. The elementary school 
teacher is often more at home in the school and knows what its 
real capacities are and what it is reasonable to expect from it ; 
in a w^ord, his pedagogical equipment is often superior. On the 
other hand, the normal professor, from having more frequented 
the world, has learnt something of its ways and diplomacy, qualities 
which are by no means miimportant in districts w here political 
feeling at times runs high, while they have also a positive value 
in helping their possessor to persuade the communes into taking 
a larger view of their duties towards the schools. 

Emoluments. The inspectoi-s are divided into five classes, receiving . 3,000 
francs in the lowest class, with a rise of oOQ francs for each 
class up to the maximum of 5,000.* These salaries are paid 
by the State. They are also allotted so many travelling days' 
expenses at the rate of 10 francs a day, according to the size of 
theii' drcojiscnption, and finally the department allows them a 
minimum indemnity of 300 francs. 

Duties. • The duties of the inspector in the private schools are confined 

to examining the register and the sanitation of the school. They 
cannot inquire into the teaching except to assure themselves that it is 
not contrary to the morality of the constitution. Not infrequently 
the taichers in the private schools beg the primary inspector 
to examine the class, but the latter nearly invariably refuses. They 
seiem to have a pretty general notion that the methods in these 
schools are inferior, and have no particular wish to improve them, f 
This is probably not far from the truth as regards the religious 
rural schools, considering the pecuniary difficulties under which 
they laboiu*. 



* In Seine the inspectors are paid on a higher scale, 
t See page 150 (passage from Matthew Arnold). 
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In the public schools the inspectors' duties may be sununed up 
under three main heads. They are appointed to keep an eye on 
the hygiene and morality ; to see that the programme and regulations 
are dulv observed ; and, thirdly, to act as " masters of method " to 
the teachers. They naturally have a voice in the opening of any 
new school, whether public or private, and also in the appointment 
of teachers. They preside over the examination for the certificat 
(Vitudes. They can also, as a last i-eaort, set the law in motion 
in case of non-compliance with the school attendance regulations. 
On the other hand, it must not be assumed that they rank pari 'passu 
with our English inspectors. The latter have a wider province 
to overlook, and under certain restrictions are far more free than 
the French inspector, whoin all things reports directly to and depends 
on the academy inspector. The latter is, of coui'se, also the author- 
it}' for higher education, but otheiT\ise, as far as primarj- education 
goes, he is in some ways more the French counterpai*t of our* elemen- 
tary' inspectors than the French primary inspector is. 

One important branch of the inspectors' duties is the oi-ganisation Teachers' 
and direction of the cantonal meetings of teachers. The fine volume conferences 
just published by the Ministry on the " Inspection de TEnseignement 
Primaire " is an eloquent monument of the pedagogical value of these 
conferences, epecimens of which occupy quite half of the book itieif . 
The public teachers' travelling expenses are paid, and even assistants 
are obliged to attend. Private teachers can l)e present by permis- 
sion. In most departments there are two conferences a year, one 
devoted to the theory and the other to the practice of teaching. The 
former is generally held in the spring, and the latter in the autumn. 
Pi'eparations are made a good time in advance for the firat con- 
ference. At the last meeting of the year a list of subjects is proposed 
and drawn up ; these are submitted to the approval of the academy 
inspector, and published as soon as possible in the Bulletin d^parte- 
mental. Each teacher is supposed to wTite a thesis, or contribute 
his impi-essions in the form of notes. These compositions are classed 
according to disti-icts, and the set from any particular distiict are 
given to one or two teachers, to condense in a memoir. This is 
again sent toi the inspector, who thereupon prepares a report or 
address on the subject. A discussion follows,, and at the end. the 
inspector, if necessary^ siums up what seem to him to be the conclu- 
sions amved at, and, if necessary, puts themin the fonn of resolutions 
to the meeting. This theoretical discussion is generally followed 
by a short criticism by the inspector on any points of teaching, 
methods, disciiJine, or conduct that have struck his attention 
during the past six months. 

At the autumn conference a practical lesson is often given by 
a teacher, very generally on a subject which has been discussed 
theoretically at the preceding reunion. At the close of the lesson 
the teafcheps gathered in council criticise their coHea^e^s methods 
and suggestions, and draw practical conclusions for themselves.' 
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A BMcim«ii I liad the good fortune to ]je present at one of these spring meet- 
eonference. [j^^ jj^ Loir-et-Chei-, which was presided over 'pro hdc vice by 
the academy inspector. The subject, which speaks volumes for 
the good relations between the authorities and the teachers, was 
the thorny question of overwork and extraneous tasks, and sug- 
gestions were invited on how to Hghten the already heavy 
bm'den of the teachers. The conference over, the inspector read 
an illuminating essay on the civic education of women, and for 
which we may perhaps find spjice here for a very lough and incom- 
plete rhumd, 

** The education of the citizen was accepted by all to-day, but not of the 
woman as citizen. There was always the fear of woman being rendered 
unfeminine. The dominant idea still was that of the housewife. La femme 
ne donne son parfum qu\i Vombre, Still there was a place well marked 
out in civics for the wife and the mother. She has a stake in the coimtry, 
if it is through her sons and her husband, who may one day have to fight 
for it. She has a right to know about the laws and politics, for these 
affect her and hers in a most vital fashion. She, too, has a personality to 
develop. She also, in France at least, should know something of business, 
for she takes a considerable part in the commerce of the country. It is 
necessary, then, she should learn to appreciate the full sense of such expres- 
sions as ' fatherland,* * law,' * citizenship.' Otherwise they will be but little 
more than mere words to her. Once she leaves the school she is lost to it, if 
she cannot be drawn into the cours d'adultes. Without a proper civic training 
th% will fall back into the old rut, and her daughters will go to the tkole 
rel gieuse, and the separation which cuts France in two, even in the humblest 
homes, will be perpetuated. The sole remedy is Venseignement de la citoyenne. 
Heading will prove a fruitful source for moral teaching. Napoleon, from 
the moral point of view, will appear to her, on thinking of the tears and 
bloodshed he caused, as a subject not for pride but execration. Ce bronze 
que jamais ne regardent les mhes ! Not hatred, but love should be the motto, 
fraternity within the Fatherland, and fraternity without. SjTnpathy for 
inferior races a necessary subject to be taught. The woman, maybe, 
will never leave her village, but her son will go into foreign lands, and 
practise there what he has learnt at home. Woman must be educated, 
not like a man, nor like a child either. Hence you can teach her heroism 
by the example of the women during the terrible year of 1870. Such is 
the rdU of the 6cole la'ique. Neglect this form of education and there is 
no essential difference between the teaching of the nuns and that of the 
lay schools. This civic training is the real raUon d'etre of the education 
of women, an education which does not demand the abjturation of sex, but 
makes the woman still more feminine, because it completes the education 
of the wife and the mother. 

This eloquent address, of which the above quotations are but the 
disjecta membra, was followed by a criticism on school matters 
by the primary inspector, which will help, perhaps, to give a fair 
notion of these meetings. 

In speaking of the certificat d'itudes, he advised the teachers to 
discourage tshe pupils from asking permission to enter when under 
the legal age. The " composition agricole " shoiJd be above all 
things simple, containing scientific ideas cmd notions in modera- 
tion. He reminded his audience of the Orphan Asylimi for the 
children of teachers, which contains 2,000 children up to fifteen. 
A lottery was being got up for it. Female teachers might work 
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small articles for prizes. ** Cest une oeuvre de solidaiiW." The 
subscription was light— 3 fraucs for members and 6 francs for hono- 
rary members. All should subscribe, for the asylum was common to 
all France. The Society for the Protection of Animals rendered 
a real service. Children should be encouraged to join. Instances 
were given of children who had given up birds'-nesting. Xeed 
of looking after the school furniture. Care to be taken during 
sweeping. A word for temperance societies— need of eneom^ging 
them. The contagious diseases— scarlet fever, measles, chicken- 
pox. Necessity of warning the academy inspector, who will send 
down doctor* ; child meanwhile to be kept from school. Children 
suffering from ringworm can Ije taken back at a pinch. Impar- 
tiahty to Ije practised by the teacher, especially in the capacity of 
Secretary of the Mairie. Bemember vou are functionarv of the 
Republic, and nothing more. Need of husbanding one's voice. 
Jx)ud speaking deprecated ; produces bawling on the part of the 
children, and laryngitis on the part of the teacher. Agricultm'al 
education must be as practical and experimental as possible. A 
few words on the date of the holidays. Certain books suggested 
to the teachers by the inspector for reading-books. 

I talked to a good many persons about the utility of tliese Use of these 
conferences. Some of them spoke of the difficulty of getting ^"'®''*°^*' 
the teachei*s to speak ; others complained that the composition 
was ''trop peu s^rieux." In one case the inspector foimd 
seven teachers had simply copied an article out of a pedagogical 
journal, and this seems to be a \ery common occui-rence. On 
the other hand, another inspector was strong on the benefit 
derived from these conferences, though he admitted the compo- 
sition was not veiy valuable. The real key to the solution seems 
to me to lie in the remark of an academy inspector, who said " they 
were excellent things with a good inspector, affording a sort of 
neutral ground on which the two parties can meet and discuss. 
The whole thing depends on whether the inspector regards them 
as a task or an aid to his work " ; and this opinion I found reiterated 
in various quarters. In short, the personality of the inspector is 
everything. It is very ob\'ious that an inspector with strong ideas 
on the exact way in which everything should be done is less likely 
to elicit the ideas of his subordinates than one who believes in a 
multitude of councillors. But, given a sympathetic inspector as 
chairman, who is anxious to receive advice as well as to give it, 
and who beUeves in the supreme merit of letting teachers as far as 
possible puzzle out questions for themselves, only coming in at 
the end to give a demiirc main to their conclusions, such meetings 
no doubt are a big pedagogical success. Apart from this, however, 
they possess the advantage of allowing the inspector to see and 
talk to many teachers whom otherwise he only meets once from year's 
end to year's end, and that, too, when they are not under the ordeal 
of having their schools inspected. It also gives the teachers the oppor- 

* School doctors were created by the law of October 30, 1886. 
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They may not meddle with the teaching. They can, however, be 
present when lessons are given, not as educational experts, but a3 
representing the family and social element, and can even address 
the children if they wish. They are further looked to for helping 
to improve the attendance, for giving prizes, and encom'aging the 
complementary work of the school — the evening classes, the achocl 
libraries, tiie soci^fes dp ixitronngn, etc. 

The idea of these school patrons is evidently an excellent one, 
but it is far from l)eing generally realised. One inspector went 'so 
far as to call them the fifth wheel in the school coach. Another 
declared their chief value was the pecuniary aid they gave to the 
schools. A third said they only j)ut in an appearance on the day 
of the school iiLsj)ection, and one of the teachers I spoke to on thie 
subject seemed to regard their presence in his school as a veritable 
intrusion. Others, however, spoke more favourabh'. At Mayet 
in Sarthe I heard of a deUgu6 who has done much for the school. 
The academy insjDector of Loir-et-Cher (1899) 8})eaks of several 
delegations which function regularly, and in Calvados, according 
to the academy insi)ector's report, the system seems to produce 
good results. It certainly has a good deal to recommend it. 
rrol)ablv the chief reiison it is not so successful as it should be lies 
in the difficult)' of finding jxji'sons of honnc volonU to imder- 
take the task. The international congress on primary eilucation 
proposed its suppression. This seems to have had the good effect 
of a'vakening considerable interest in the matter, which cul- 
ninated in a congi'css of delegues cantonaujt. (Ootol^er, 1900.) 

All this hierarchy of central and local officials will doubtless How the 
seem complicated to English minds. The extraordinary thing machine 
is that, as far as I could learn, the machine, for all its complexityi ^^ 
works smoothly enough. The truth is the pro^'ince of each 
particular functionary is so clearly thought out and defined that 
there is no debatable ground over which ambitious rival autho- 
rities can wrangle, and, with a place for everything and someone 
to see that it is always in its place, any encroachment of moie or 
less doubtful legaUty in the field of national education is absolutely 
impossible. The cadastre of French Education has, so to say, 
iDeen completed ; fresh delimitations may take place from timp 
to time between primary and technical eduw^tion (as last yeai*), 
or higher primary and secondary, but there is no possibility in 
a country, where the whole educational field has been mapped 
out and allotted, for some debatable sphere of mfluence to be fought 
for by two local educational authorities. 

This clearness of plan has naturally led to clearness of policy. 
For when an individual sees clearly what is to be done, he only waits 
his opportunity to do it. Whereas we in England, for reasons 
which historically ^re easy to explain, have only legislated by fita 
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and starts in education, the Third Republic has, especially in 
Frinuiry Education, carried out a consistent policy, and consistency 
in policy, as Lord Rosebery has shown, is an important factor 
in success. 

As a corollary to this, it is clear that, all money spent in French 
education, being spent on a definite plan, has, no doubt, been spent 
with the greatest economy, because unnecessary schools have rarely 
been built except in a few of the smaller communes, which refused 
to be imited to another commune. And lastly, this clearness of 
plan has singularly facilitated an intelligible adjustment of the 
financial burden between the three contracting parties— the State, 
the department, and the commune. No doubt these different 
blessings are directly due to the working of centralisation, and, as 
Matthew Arnold pointed out as long ago as 1861, we are too sensi- 
tive as a nation to any idea of State control. Yet if we go still 
further back in our historj', we find that this distrust of the central 
authority is not a part and parcel of our national being, and that, 
on the contrary, it was precisely the magnificent State control 
and State regulation of the reign of Elizabeth that welded and con- 
solidated the nation together, and helped to place us where we are 
to-day. From other soiu*ces we have derived that freedom, elasti- 
city, and variety of which we are so justly proud, and which mani- 
fests itself in our institutions, and especially our education. Surely 
we can do what our fathers have done. The mere introduction 
of some system of general State oversight and delimitation in educa- 
tion would help to prevent the imedifying spectacle of one branch 
of education being starved for want of adequate pecuniary assis- 
tance while another has had to be pulled up by the law courts for 
its verj' natural zeal to give instruction in the higher grades of 
education. 

Finance. 

Department The two local authorities concerned iRith the raising and spend- 
{ConseU ffin^' ing of money on the schools are the department and the 
*' commxme. 

The conseil giniral du ddpartement corresponds, more or less, to 
our county council. It bears the cost of the maintenance of the 
normal schools, with the exception of the staff's salaries. It 
pays a small indemnity to the primary inspectors (300 francs 
minimum), and supports the expenses of maintaining the academy 
inspector's oflBce, which for convenience is generally situated in 
the prefecture itself. It likewise furnishes the travelling expenses 
of the agricultural professor of the department, and pays for 
the masters, foremen, and workmen entrusted by it with the 
teaching of agriculture in the primary schools of all grades. 
It fiu'ther votes subventions to poor communes for build- 
ing purposes, founds scholarships, grants aids and rewards to 
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teachers, presents prizes to successful candidates in the certificat 
d'dtudeSy and pecuniarily assists evening continuation classes, the 
formation of old boys' societies, etc. 

Up to 1889 teachers were paid by the commune. Inequalities Commnne 
of salary 'w^re gi-eat. By the simple expedient of handing over ^JfjSjV' 
to the Treasury instead of the commimes the proceeds of the four 
centimes levied on the f oiu* contributions directes, the teacher at once 
became a full-blown functionary of State, the mon^ for salaries was 
pooled, the gross inequaUties which hitherto existed were abolished, 
a minimum Uving wage was adopted, and the teacher rendered 
once for all independent of the local authorities as far as his salary 
was concerned. In order, however, to take into account the 
greater cost of living in the towns, an indemnity of residence on 
a sliding hcale has been arranged for localities where there are 
€igglomdratyyns of over 1,000 souls and for the chefs-lieux of 
cantons, the minimum indemnM being 100 francs. (It is 
^vorth noting the octroi only begins with towns of 4,000 
inhabitants.) The schools, however, are built and maintained 
by the communes. Every commune not united to another 
for scholastic purpose is obliged to have a school. In certain 
instances commxmes are allowed to hire buildings, but the ten- 
dency is to make them build schools of their own. In case of 
refusal on the part of a commune to build, the prefect has the right 
to order the construction of a school, and to inscribe the cost on the 
budget of the commmie. This only occurs comparatively rarely. 
The most obstinate commune finishes by yielding to the gentler means 
of persuasion. Under 500 population, the school is a mixed one. 
Over 500, the connnune is obliged to have separate schools for the 
two sexes. Even in this case only a few communes, and those just 
on the border line of 500, are still unprovided Avith the two schools. 
Only communes with 2,000 inhabitants, or with agglomirations 
of 1,200 persons, are obliged to have maternal schools. The 
presence of a religious school in the commune in no way dispenses 
the commune from having to provide a school or two, as the case 
may be, even if the school is not in the least desired by the inhabi- 
tants. It occasionally liappenK, more especially with girls' schools, 
that one finds a school with only one or two in it, and in one authen- 
ticated case I heard of, the teacher was left a whole summer through 
'without any pupils at all. This was in the Centre where religious 
feeling at times runs high, and the administration has difficulty 
in placing Protestant teachers. On the other hand, the communes 
cannot subsidise with public money any private religious schools 
within its borders. In places where the population has fallen below 
500, once the commune lias built a school, it is boimd to 
maintain it for thirty years if it has received State aid. The 
same rule applies to the maintenance of higher grade schools, 
or ccurs complemcntaircs (ex-standard classes), once they have 
been created. The commune is expected to maintain a caisse de 
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Vioole, The right is granted to the CQmmune of subventioning 
the various ocuvres post-scol aires, the cantine scolairc (the school 
kitchen or restaurant), and the school libraries. The commune 
also votes money for prizes, and supports the cost of extra 
classes, such as singing and domestic econom)'. The extent of 
these voluntary grants from 1889-1897 exceeded 176 million 
francs, about £7,040,000,* or roughly, £880,000 a year. 

In 1889 the amount spent by thethi-ee parties (excluding the out- 
lay on building and re-furnishing) wasi^Comviune : 71,956,078 
francs (roughlv, £2,878,243*) ; Department : 17,907,315 francs 
(£716,292); StMc: 86,001,506 franca (£3,442,460). The next 
year the cost of the teachers in the primary and normal schools 
was transferred to the State by the transfer of the foiu* centimes 
additionnels from the communes and the departments to the 
State coffers. The State's contribution lx)unded up to 120,561,862 
francs (£4,822,474): the communfe's shai-e sank to 56,580,247 
francs (£2,263,209), and the department's quota was reduced to 
a very small figure. 

In 1897 (last year available for statistics) the State spent 
143,768,968 francs (£5,750,758), and the communes 70,246,285 
francs (£2,809,851), or a grand total of 214,015>253 francs 
(£8,560,610). 

The outlay on building amounts in the last thu'ty yeai's to 
688,713,954 francs (£27,548,558). The normal schools alone 
are accomitable for 51,901,819 (over two miUions sterling!) 
under this head. On the other hand, the expenditm'e of Paris 
and the larger to\\m8 is not eomited in. Were it added, the 
grand total would te over 850,000,000 francs, or 34 millions 
sterling. 

The percentage of contributions of the three parties towards 
the builduig and furnishing of the normal schools has been as 
follows :— State, 38 per cent. ; departments, 59 per cent. ; com- 
mimes, 3 percent. Ditto for the primaiy schools:— State, 40 per 
cent ; departments, 4 per cent. ; communes, 56 per c-ent. 

Tlie approximate value of the primarv schools was set do\^^l 
m 1897 at 1,170,000,000 francs (£46,800,000). Dm-ing the period 
1894-97 the average cost of a school was 26,335 francs (£1^053 8s.) ; 
of a " department,"* 14,870 francs (£594 16s.) : of a school place, 299 
francs (or very nearly £12 against £14 12s. 8J-d. for the same object 
in the English Board Schools during the period from 1870-1900). 

There ai'e no accurate statistics about the religious schools. I^es 
£coles Chr^tiennes libres spent about f39*70 francs (£1 lis. 2 ^d.) 
per pupil in 1881-82,^ as against 46 francs (£1 16s. &Jd:) per head 
to-day for the pubhc schools, or 56 francs if the sinking fund on 
building loans be reckoned in. In 1896 M. Delpeuch stated that the 

J;_ -: — ^ , . . 

♦ Taking the franc at tlie rate of 25 = JEl and omitting .shillings. Cen- 
tunes are also omitted, 
t Includes rent. 
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religious teachers i'ec4?ived at least 228 franca (£9 2s. 5d.) per head 
less than the lay teachei-s. Nevertheless, the official statisticians 
assume that the private schools spend about the same per head as 
the State schools, which makes them calculate the cost of primary 
education in these estabhshments at about 87,000,000 francs a 
year. The total cost of primary education in France a year is 
therefore about 293 millions of francs (£11,720,000), without 
coimting the outlay on buildings, or 350 millions with 
(£14,000,000). 

CHAPTER II.— THE STATE* TEACHER. 

(i.) How All-round Efficiency is Seci-red (including Religious 

Schools). 

The fu«t point that strikes an English observer who visits even Efficiency 
the most out-of-the-way French schools is the high standard of 
average efficiency on the part of the teachers. This is largely 
duo to the operations of the law of the 30th Octoljer, 1886, which, 
among other things, enacted that no one can \ye a teacher in a 
l>ublic or private school who is not French, is not at least in posses- 
Mion of the brevet iHmeivtaire, has not attained 18 years of age in 
the ease of a male teacher, or 17 in the case of a female. It further 
clivided the State teachers into probationers f (stagiaires) and insti- 
t-uteurs titvlaires, Avho are either direct eurs (or directrices) d'dcole or 
aasistantfi (adjoints charges de classe or adjointes). The word classe 
vised here is technical, and impUes a separate division or depart- 
ment of a school imder a regular mastei'. The English w ord " clasa " 
is best translated by "^cours.'' A director (or directress) is a teacher 
Q.t the head of a school with more than two " classes." A stagiaire 
Ijecomes a certified teacher (titvlaire) by passing an examination 
in the theory and practice of teaching, and being appointed as 
rM^joiiU to a school. These regulations do not concern the reh'gious 
Schools except in so far as the need for teachers to passess at least 
the brevet ilimentaire. 

Although, of course, at the passing of the law, which in its first 
l^orm dates from 1881, several categories of existing teachers were 
Exempted from its action, it has been so thoroughly carried out 
siince that the compilers of the official statistics for 1807 are able 
"to niake the proud boast that all teachera, male and female, in the 
J>ublic and private schools are in accordance with the law, while 
't.he number of teachera without a diploma has shrunk to a very 
low figure. Thus in 1897, excluding the maternal schools, (^al- 
"V'ados had in its State and private schools, out of 1,659 teachei>%. 
onlv 3 male and GO female teachei*8 who were without the brevet. 

* The tenus teacher, school, etc., always apply to State education unle.^y 
t>ie religious schools are expressly mentioned. 

t The " staffiaires" must not be confounded with the EuKlish probationers 
(se*» Art. 33 ofC^ode), wh<) are at the l»ottom of the ladder, they correspond 
mther to the provisionally certificated teachers, 
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Out of 1,257, Orne had but 4 and 77 respectively ; Sarthe, out 
of 1,471, had 6 and 92 ; Indre-et-Loire, out of 1,156, had 6 and 75 ; 
Loir-et-Cher, out of 1,035, had 4 and 43. The greater number of 
female teachers is to be accounted for by the fact that there are 
still over 8,000 religious teachera in the State schools, and, again, 
that in the reUgious schools themselves the female teachers out- 
number the male in the proportion of 4 to 1. The figiu'es for all 
France and Algeria are equally striking. Only 818 male teachers 
out of 74,993 teachers are without the brevet, or a httle over 1 
per C/ent. ; of these only 101 belong to the State teachers, who 
number 56,030, which gives the remarkable figure of less than 
\ per cent, for all France among the male teachera. 7,547 out 
of 84,342 female teachers, or about 8 J per cent., have no diploma ; 
of these only 2,272 belong to the State female teachers, who 
number 49,802. Thus only 4J per cent, of the State female 
teachers have no diploma. In the maternal schools, where the 
rule has been in force for a shorter period, out of 5,392 State 
teachers only 293 are without the brevet, while among the 4,022 
j)rivate teachers 759 have no diploma, which once more shows 
the superiority of efficiency among the State personnel, as in 
one case the percentage of those without any certificate of know- 
ledge is over 5 per cent., and in the other over 18 per cent. 

Although the l)revet swpirieur is required only in the case of 
mfisters in higher primary' schools, it is nevertheless frequently 
held by teachers in the elementary schools. In fact, there are in 
the State schools (including higher primary) no less than 17,059 
male and 14,429 female teachers possessed of this certificate, while 
in the private schools the corresponding nmnbers are 674 and 
3,988 respectively. 

In addition to this, between six and seven-tenths of the present 
staff in Government schools have passed through a coiu-se of three 
years' studies at a training college. 

The certificat d'aptitvde pddagogique, which, with certain ex- 
c^eptions for existing teachers, is compulsory in State schools for 
all A\'ho aspire to become fully certificated, is now held by 45 per 
cent, of the personnel, the nmnber of holders having risen from 
31,073 in 1877 to 44,523 in 1897. 

The teachers in the private lay schools are, of com-se, subjected 
to exactly the same regime as the others. These schools, however, 
are fast dying out, caught, as someone said to me, between the 
anvil and hammer of State and religious rivalry. In 1892-93 
they numbered 3,356, and only 2,850 in 1896-97. I never came 
across one in the com-se of my travels, though I found two State 
schools which had been previously private lay schools. Many of 
the lay teachers, who numl^er 6,778 (or 7,049 including maternal 
schools), are employed in religious schools, 
^o "lx)g«s" It is worth noting that no private school in France can call itself 
«cho.il8. higher primary unless the dii'ector or directress hold the brevet 

.^vperieur. The abuse of such high-flown terms as Academy, College, 
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High School, etc., by schools whose teaching is purely elementary 
is impossible in France, where there is a State guarantee attached 
to every type of school, which implies that the teaching provided 
ifl in accordance with the title. The caricature of the bad English 
private school which is known imder the name of the Dotheboys 
Hall has no counterpart in France. It is probable that the worst 
of our private schoolmasters would be able to give Mr. Squeera 
points in a spelling-bee competition, though some of them, even 
with the present relaxation in spelling, might break down at the 
examination for the hrecet elimentnire. 

Perhaps a word may be said here for one or two minor agencies which Minor 
contribute towards the efficiency of the Stat« teaclier. factors. 

Edttcattonal papers. — The Educational Press is inii)ortant enough in Educational 
Prance to have an entire international congress of its own. It numbers no Press, 
less than fifty publications. In helping to force on the questions of the day, 
in keeping the otherwise isolated teachers fully alive to their importance, 
in encouraging them to take a real and sustained interest in current peda- 
gogics, and thereby fostering the true educational spirit, they render, no 
doubt, most valuable services. At their head may be placed the semi- 
official Retme FMagogique ; other well-kno\\Ti papers are Le Journal des 
Instituteurs, Le Manuel GenSraLL' Ecole NouveUey La reim^i d^VEnaeufae- 
ment PHnuiire^ Le Volume, VEcde la'ique, V AxHint-garde PMmjogiqut, 
^Instruction Pratimie, Le Petit Promncial, La B^niion Pedarjofjiqiie^ Les 
Bulletins des Unites les Amicales, etc, etc* 

PedoQogical Libraries. — The idea of these educational reference libraries Pedagogical 
established in each department is an excellent one. They do not however Lihraries. 
render the services they mi^ht. The academy inspector of Indre-et- Loire 
writes : "The pedagogical libraries hardly render any service." And yet, as 
he points out, their use is the best specific against the dangers of routine. 
The report of the academy inspector of Sarthe is scarcely more encouraging. 
The number of volumes borrowed in 1898 was only 600. The reports of the 
inspectors of Loir-et-Cher and of Ome indicate some of the causes of this 
neglect. Though there are no less than 22 of these libraries in the former, 
with 7,351 volumes, the greater number are merely school books presentea 
hy publishers. In Ome there are 37, or one for each canton, but as the 
academy inspector states, the works are old and out of date. What is 
banted are funds to make new purchases. 

The Mus/e PSdngogiq^ie has also a circulating library of 494 works which 
*re principally composed of books necessary for the various examinations 
for which teachers enter. In 1899 there were 251 borrowers for 2,17r» 
»ooks. 

(ii.) Position of the Teacher. 
Teachers generally commence vAith the ]W)8ition of assistant in ^t**® 



countrv'. Thev next move into the town schools as assistant ; 
^r that the}' return to the country as heax:! of a scJiool, from 
Wence the best go back to preside over the large town schools. 
^ this w-ay the majority of town teachers have hud some experi- 
^^ie in countrv districts. At the same time I was assured, b\' at 
^^^?t one authority, the teachers w-ere general!}' comfortable in 

For a convenient review of the French pedagogical press see in the 
^t:»ierican) " Educational Review," February, 1900, article by M. C. 
^^ittpayre. 
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the counti'y diatrictij, and have not the same hankering to get 
into the towns as with us, owing largely, no doubt, to economic 
reasons. This method of passing from coxmtry to town and 
back is by no means absolute. The training college brings the 
teacher from the very stait into close connection with the authorities. 
The head of the normal school commimicates his opinion of his 
old pupil to the academy inspector when any appointment has 
to be made, with the result that a candidate whose aptitudes, 
manners, and idiosyncrasies seem to I'ender him suitable for a 
town post is not sent to rusticate in the countr}'. These appoint- 
ments nearly always follow ^\ithin twelve months of the pupil 
leaving the normal school, though sometimes the supply of pests 
does not come up to the estimate. In one depai-tment I found 
there had been some diflBculty in placing all the pupils of the year, 
but the difficulty had been solved by sending the surplus into the 
neighbouring departments. 

The stagiaires thus placed are carefully studied by theu* in- 
spectors, so that every man is more or leas marked, and when any 
vacancy occurs the inspecteiir (Vaeademie in departments in which 
the supply of pupil teachers w adequate is not obliged to pro]X)8e 
to the prefect to lay violent hands on the premier venu, but has 
always in his mind's eye a teacher whose previous antecedents 
seem to suggest hLs suitabiUty for the vacant post. Tliis almost 
paternal oversight may, of coiu'se, be overdone ; but it must prove 
a rare stimulus for a teacher whose heaii is really in his work to 
know that he can always look for approbation, encouragement, and 
even reward, to the }X)wer8 that be, and that thei'e is at least one 
quarter in which his effoi-ts will not be lost sight of. One feels 
inclined to attribute to the close association tetween governor 
and governed the esprit de corps, the devotion to his duties, and 
the acceptance of hia school functions in their largest and widest 
sense, with which no im}mrtial observer of French primary teachers 
can fail to be struck, more especially if he be acquainted with 
traditions which prevail in French secondary education. The 
humblest teacher in the most out-of-the-way hamlet, acting as 
it were as the pioneer of new ideas and new traditions, often in the 
midst of open indifference or covert hostility, feels that he has got 
a whole Ministry behind liis back, just as the lonely sentinel feels 
chat he has in his rear an army of his own friends. And this un- 
doubtedly in many difficult and tiying occiisions gives him a courage 
and a constancy which it would he imjxxssible to expect in an 
isolated teacher living in an unfriendly or even hostile district not 
only geographically cut off from tlie main centres of enlighten- 
ment, butwith no sure means of communication with or expectation 
of support from the headquarters to which lie belongs. 
n.'.^*^*^*r'\i*' How bitter and trying these exi:>eriences may sometimes be is 
refigiouB ^^^ ^^^ from a few examples eulle(l at random from the numerous 
«|MP-t'on, monographs by teachers exhibited at the Exhibition. Many of 
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these pei'sous were practically seut to open up to education districtij 
that hitherto have been without a school. Others had been 
appointed to lay schools which had just been established in the 
place of the religious ones which still existed alongside. The 
adversaries of the school in one village put about statements that 
the lay teachers strangled their pupils. In other communes the 
parents, under threat of extreme ecclesiastical penalties, withdrew 
their children en masse. In others the new teacher (sometimes 
a woman) was received with a shower of stones.* Other teachers, 
again, foTind themselves boycotted. The local grocer and provision 
merchant refused to supply them. They could get neither flour 
nor milk on the spot. Si vous envoyez man neveu ou ma nQco d 
Veccle sans Dieu, n'attendez rien de rnoi ; ma oongrigat'wn sera mon 
herUihre, said a rich aunt to her relations, and the parish council 
of the place passed a resolution deploring etre obligd par line loi 
sciUrais d entretenir une icole de perdition. 

These are, of co\u:*se, extreme cases, and it is pleasant to find 
that in the depai*tments under observation the religious feeling 
has greatly abated. Thus at one place, a Catholic stronghold, 
which I visited, the opening of the school was greeted by violent 
attacks from the pulpit, but these have now ceased. In some 
villages, however, the war goes on in a modified form, the cure using 
his influence to withdraw the children from the school during 
the period of preparation for the first communion. But this is 
by no means universal. Many teachers expressly told me they 
had no trouble. Each party has decided to go his own way, and 
each has found in the end that he has enough to do. In some 
cases I even found the teachers and cures on friendly terms. One 
teacher mentioned to me with evident pleasiu*e that last year, for 
the first time in the fifteen years he had been at the school, the cur^ 
came to the prize-giving. An academy inspector also assiu*ed 
txie the reUgious diflSiculty was not very great. In fact, if there 
Was any trouble, the reUgious pai*ty came to see him, and he 
generally managed to find a way out, despite one or two Hotspurs 
On either side. This -opinion was further confirmed by a primary 
itispector, well spoken of by both parties, who said to me that 
perhaps Jules Ferry went too far ; that had he allowed the cur^ 
to enter the school in order to teach the catechism to those whose 
parents wished for it, the result would probably have been peace 
in the long run. For if the curds could have given up their schools 
'With honour they would have done so long ago, as they consti- 
tute a very heavy drain on the clergy, despite the commission 
^iocisaine,\ And again, as another inspector, in one of the most 
OathoUc departments I visited, said, any attack on the primary 
School would be maZ rm by the population in general. All of which 
aeems to indicate that the teachers' position as regards the reUgious 
question has greatly improved. 

* My authority in this particular instance was a high ofiidal. 
t See also note on page 149. 
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,^^ ^^ foinier times the teacher was more or less imder the thumb 

^^^^'^S^^ I • ^"^^* ^^ ^^^^ obliged to sing in the choir, and also to put 

-.Hie ^^3:^»*^ his ohildivn into it as well. The whole tendency of the Ferry legis- 

lation wai? not only to render him independent of the Church, but 
•*^^ to establish him as a sort of la> rector of the parish, romid 
-whom not only scholastic but social enterprise should centre. But 
f f tlu> fact of being paid by the State renders him to a certain extent 
i ndo|vndent of the locality, he none the less finds himself in actual 
l-tnu^tioo generally closely associated wdth it, through having to 
,mC\ as siHMvtarv to the mairie of the conunune.* 

K.very conunmie in France is obUged to possess a maire and a 
t^J^^^llT ^ nf ''f'^iV. oven if its population be composed of only fourteen persons, 

xv^^ioh is the actual size of the smallest commune in France. Each 
^^onuuune is fiu-ther obliged to have a secretary to carry on its 
^*\oriral work, and as in many instances the teacher is the only 
•• st*lu>lar " ill the place, he is appointed by the mayor to the ix)8t, 
of roui'se only in those ca^es iu which the post is a stipendiary one. 
In the urrotidisseinetd of Vii-e, in Calvados, there ai*e many com- 
^,nuuv< in which there is no salary attached to the secretaryship. 
In thew^ cases the mayor is obliged to act as secretary himself or 
imv s<)nuH)ne out of his own pocket to do the work. In the small 
towns whei'e the work of the secretary is too great to be canied 
on l>y the sclux)lma8ter, a regular official is appointed, and in some 
of the HI nailer comnmnes a reactionary majority w^ill sometimes 
nppoint a religious teacher, if there is one available, but even when 
a reactionary mayor is elected he rarely dispassesses a teacher 
nh'eiwly in ofiice. How widespread the jn-actice is may b& 
Me(Mi from the fact that in the circonscription of Bayeux, 92 ou1> 
f)f the \)^y male teachers are secretaries to the mayor. In many 
roininnnes where there are no male teachers, the female teacher 
is a|)i)ointe(l to the past ; and I came across more than one of thes^ 
lady secretaries who seemed to give quite as much satisfaction as 
t heir male colleagues. 

The j)ay and duties vai'v a good deal. Some of the teachers I cam^ 
across only received 100 francs a year. The ordinary figiu'e seemed. 
U) Ix; 1 50, but in some cases the salarv was 350 and even 380 francs* 
'I'he work in some instances came to onlv two hours a week ; in, 
otlMM'H it was as high as two and even three hours a day. It is> 
r)bvi()iis that in some cases the teacher's time is considerablv taken, 
up with his secretarial duties. The academy ins])ector of Loir- 
et-Cher, in his report of 1899, goes so far as to say that the teachers 
are crushed by this work at the inairie (accablis 'par la hesogne). 
More than one teacher complained of the work, and looked on th& 
money as well earned, as the salary has remained stationary^ 
but the work has increased. There are so many more papers to 
fill up nowadays. Another objection against the system was that 

* The system is not due to tlie Republic. When Matthew Arnold visited 
France, in 1859, he found it in full swing. (M. A., page 82.) 
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it briiigd the teacher into too close contact with politics. 

The wife of a teacher in a commune where party feeUng i-uns high 

said to me the position was extremely difficult, but hei* husband 

80 far had steered clear of being classed with either pai*ty.* One 

or two similar complaints were also made to me. Against this 

I could set the records of the teachera themselves. In the very 

cirooiwciupfioTi of one of these grumblers I was told by the inspector 

he had scarcely ten complaints a year against the 240 teachers 

under him, and these were nearly always imfoimded. If, then, 

the teachers have to exercise some diplomacy, they are evidently 

equal to the task. It might also possibly be a mistake to free the 

teachers from all local control. Nor was the testimony entii*ely 

one way. One teacher who was not favoiu-able to the system 

was forced to admit that it helped him to get all he wanted for 

the school out of the commune, and another stated that it cei-tainly 

enabled the teachers to obtain much more out of the local funds 

than they otherwise could get. In fact in the hands of a skilful 

teacher it probably sei*ves more as a help than a hindrance. Its 

most serious defect is the claims it makes on the teacher's spare 

time. 

The above remarks apply pari jxissu to the female teachers. Position of 
That the position is a fairly satisfactory one is proved by the fact ^u ^™®° 
that not a few teachers told me they intended to put their daughters 
in the profession. As one mistress said to me, it is by no means 
a bad career for women, if they had not to wait so long before 
earning anything. Despite the girls being boarded free at the 
ecol^ normaie, many parents cannot afford to allow their children 
to remain so long without work. Another teacher said it was 
t;he only calling a girl can follow with the exception of the potstes 
ct tAdgrapkes, if she does not wish to be an ouwikre. Those who 
ai-e sent into the villages as the head of a girls' or mixed school are 
doubtless subjected to a minute study on the part of the inhabitants. 
Xes mauvaiaes langues (for there are gossips everywhere) do not 
spare them. But once the period of probation is over, the new- 
csomer settles down and finds herself accepted as a " full member " 
of the village community. Another advantage is that they can 
marry without losing their place. Many marry teachers, but 
others I came across were married to persons uncomiected with 
the profession. According to the directress of the normal school 
«t Caen about half marry ; the directress of the normal school 
«t Le Mans estimated the number at a third. In any case, there 
are no joint salaries as with us, so that the married woman always 
obtains the full market value of her services. 

The position of the assistant in some of the large schools seems to be a Position of 
cause of discontent. The director in some cases appears to possess a certain the asdatar*!. 

• I myself was able to judge, in a way, of the extent of this political feel- 
ing, as I commenced m^ mquiry in the middle of the general election for 
town and parish oomicils, in April. In some places, as was natural, there 
lad been some feeling, but this was not the case, at least) in one communf^ 
where 166 votes were cast for 64 candidates. 
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amount of the military spirit, and treat the older assistants as if they were 
still in statu pupillari. Such an autocratic regime breaks all spirit of 
initiative in the teacher, and makes him a sort of scholastic automaton. 
These facts are taken from a report on overwork addressed by M. Achille 
Deum to the teachers of the Seine. The report also recommends that 
the head teacher should regard himself not as a chief among his soldiers, but 
as a collaborator among collaborators. No doubt the most practical system 
for realising this ideal is that of friendly weekly or fortnightly reunions of 
the staff, such as are common in Germany, a notable example of which I 
came across at Alen9on, where the director of the Ecole d'Application told 
me he found the system of great use. The report in question goes even 
further, and suggests a pedagogical referendum, which, however, seems 
rather unsatisfactory, as the votes would be counted and not weighed. 

(iii.) Recbuttment. 

llecruit- It has ah'eady been stated that about seven-tenths of tlie 

iiieiit. teachers have had a normal education, but the training colleges 

ai'e quite large enough to accommodate sufficient pupils to supply 
all the primary schools, and it only rests with the Minister of 
PubUc Instruction, or rather with the Ministry of Finance, to see 
this numbei' is attained. As it is, the deficiency is made up by 
taking on the holders of the brevet deTnentaire, such as students who 
have failed to enter the normal schools, or even religious teachers 
who have left theii' orders. Such persons, however, cannot attain 
the maximum salary of the profession. This shortage in the supply 
of trained teachers has caused some alarm in some quarters ; and 
certainly it seems somewhat of a piece of false economy not to utilise 
to the full the splendid normal schools that have been constructed 
at such regardless expense.* In some of the departments— as, for 
instance, Calvados— there was a balance of normal pupDs waiting 
to be placed ; but in Sarthe I was told that between one-tliird and 
a quarter of the female teachei's have to be taken from outside 
the school. On the othei' hand, the male supply of teachei's in 
Sarthe is sufficient. It is only fail* to those who frame the esti- 
mates of the numljers reciuii^ed in the men's training colleges to 
state tliat a cei'tain numlx?r of their pupils do not after all entei* 
the teaching profession, more especially those who remain in the 
Army after completing their }ear of compulsory service. These 
ex-students are required to imv up the cost of theii* keep during 
the thi'ee years at the nornuil school ; but after attaining the rank 
of sergeant they present themselves for the examination of sous- 
lieutenant, and, if they gain their epaulettes, on their retirement 
probably receive a post of receiver of taxes, which is bettei' pay 

* According to the Rapport E.P., this shortage in supply is due to the 
cutting down of the vote for normal colleges, which, in ten years from 
1890-1899, has been gradually diminished by something like £60,000, 
though the votes for all other branches have shown an almost unin- 
terrupted increase from year to year. The result is that " almost every- 
where " the Academy Inspectors have been obliged to complete their lists 
of stagiaireB by taking persons who have not been at a training college. 
In sonic departments the number of these " outsiders " reaches and some- 
times exceeds 50 per cent. 
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than that of a schoohnaster. One pei'son with whom I conversed 
on this point put down the leakage thi'ough this channel as high 
as 10 per cent. 

Diu*uig the last few years the number of aspii-ante has fallen Decreane in 
ofY in a marked fashion in some departments. I questioned a candidates, 
good many people in the matter, which is a very serious one, 
and the majority seemed to think that the real reason was 
not anything to do with a distaste for the work, or owing to 
the profession becoming less attractive, but rather for economic 
reasons, brought about mainly by the ranks of the teachers being so 
encumbered as to render promotion slower than it was, many 
teachera being obliged to remain in the " probationer " class even 
after passing then* certificat (Inaptitude pedagogique. This lack 
was most noticeable in Orne, where in 1898-9 the authorities 
had to ask the Ministry to allow the age of candidates for the ecole 
normale to be extended— i.e., to permit them to admit pupils under 
sixteen or over eighteen. The dearth of male candidates is shown by 
the fact that in 1873 and 1885 they numbered 59 and 53 respec- 
tively ; while in 1896 and 1899 they had dropped to 21 and 23. 
In Loir-et-Cher the bottom seems to have been reached : in 1899 
there were 23 male candidates against 20 the year before, and 32 
women candidates against 29. In Indre-et-Lou-e (1897) the nmnber 
of aspirants was sufficient (20 for 11 places), thanks to the higher 
primary schools of Amboise and Tom-s, which prepare for the 
normal school. At Le Mans normal school for women there was 
formerly a deficiency of candidates, and recruits had to be beaten 
up out of other departments; now the department alone sends 
up about 33 aspirantes (1898). The male normal college also had 
sufficient candidates (27 for 13 places) ; in fact, two of its candidates 
were drafted ofif into other depMiments. 

This apparent decrease in the number of candidates is confiinied by 
the official figures given in the official Rapport sm* TEnseignement 
Primaire. The maximum number of candidates was 5,969 in 1882 ; 
it fell to 4,564 in 1887, and next year there was a fm-ther drop to 
2,790, descending to aa low as 2,096 in 1891. In 1897 it had again 
risen to 3,151 ; but the rise has not been maintained, and it now 
stands at 2,778. Per contra, the number of women candidates 
has constantly increased since 1888, when it stood at 2,680, and is 
now at 4,438 (1899). It is interesting to note that the Rapport 
elsewhere ascribes the falling off to the block in promotion and 
the superior attractions of a conmiercial career. 

Another reason often given was the establishment of the one 
year's service for teachers, who were until recently exempt. For- 
merly the sons of rich peasants entered the normal school in order 
to avoid entering the Army. But as they have now to serve in 
any case, they would just as lief serve three years as one. As a rule, 
these worthy persons only stayed in the profession till they had 
inherited then* father's estates, when, having seized for the legal 
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period, they at once i*etired. The loss of this contingent cannot, 
therefore, be a verv serious one. 

A thii-d reason for the falling off of the candidates is the i-aising 
of the standai'd of admittance. Up to 1885 nonnal pupils went 
in for the brevet elenientaire after entering the normal school. It 
is now required as a necessai'v qualification for entrance. (See 
Appendix I.) 

The great majority of teachers are educated in the elementary 
or higher primary schools, which now often make an object of 
preparing pupils for the examination.* Few candidates come 
fi'om the secondary schools, and they are not, I am told, ven wel- 
come. One is afraid of them: they have not the same spirit of 
devotion, and are too ambitious. 

As regards the class from which the t^Mtchera are taken, it seems 
to be lai-gely the same as that from which the cures are di'awn. 
The majorit}' ai*e the sons of peasant proprietor, or of the teachei-s 
themselves. M. Trabuc, the Primaiy Inspector at Caen, estimated 
the fu-st Ciitegory at 70 per cent. ; and at Loches, M. Marischal, 
the Dii*ector of the Normal School, kindly provided me with the 
following statistics of the parentage of his pupils for the three 
years 1898-9, 1899-1900, 1900-1 :- 

Cultivators 7 10 7 

Teachers 6 8 10 

Railway and State employes - - .=> .i 2 

Tradesmen - 3 6 

tArtisans (wheelwrights carpenters, 

tailors, masons, etc.) - - - 12 9 12 

30 37 37 
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The gi'eat majority seem to belong to fairly well-to-do families. 
M. Quenardel, theDii'ector of the Normal School at Caen, told me, 
despite his seventy-two j)upils, he had some diflSculty in distri- 
buting the money (160 francs) placed at his disposal for aiding 
necessitous students through the lack of suitable candidates. The 
director of the men's college at Le Mans also informed me that 
nearly all his pupils come from the country, and very few from 
the towns. 

It is very curious to note the region from which the candidates 
of any normal school are drawn. Although the competition is open 
to all France, the candidates, with a verv- few exceptions, belong 
exclusively to the department in which the college is situate. Thus 
in Calvados practically the only outsiders who ever present them- 
selves come from the neighbouring department of Manche ; and 
in the other departments under obsen'^ation the same result was 
confirmed by the directors of the various training schools. 

* This does not, however, please everybody. M. Doliveux, Academy 
Inspector at Beaiivais, writing in the Reime Pednrfoffique^ says : " We 
oppose, and rightly, the view that our higher primary schools should serve 
as the nursery of our normal schools." 

t A part of the latter category are also proprietors of a plot of land. 
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On leaving the ecole normaUy the teachers are equally anxious Homing 
to settle clown in their own department, and, if possible, near their j^JJ^^^y,^ 
native place ; in fact, they look on being sent into a neighboxiring 
depai-tment, or still further afield, unless it be part of their pays, 
as something more or less like exile, and are alwjiys hankering to 
come l)ack. The principle seems to be pretty widespread in 
France, for, according to the Director of the Normal College at 
Alen^on. who had been primary inspector in Haute-Savoie in his 
time, the teachers in the mountain district did not wish to come 
down into plains, nor were those in the plain willing to go up 
into the mountains. 

It had been represented to me by more than one person that The orowt 
the departments were still little more than geographical expres-^^^^^P*'^ 
sions, and that the real divisions of the countiy were the old pays gpirit. 
that existed before the reformers of the French Revolution carved 
France up into departments. The statement, I think, is scarcely 
accurate to-day, and is likely to be less true in the future. 

Allusion has ah-eady been made to the different educational 
ph3rsiognomy presented by each department, and the credit of it 
attributed to the academy inspector and those imder his orders. 
But this growing differentiation is evidently largely aided and 
abetted through the normal school being made the imit of primary 
education, from which the teachers, as they go out into the four 
comers of the department, formed as they are on a conunon norm, 
must, smce they deal with the rising generation, not only pro- 
foundly modify its manners, customs, and ways of looking at things, 
but likewise impress it with a certain unity of life and thought 
which may be described as departmental. Thus, strangely enough, 
it seems reserved for the primary teachers, whom an impartial 
philosopher might call the real children of the Revolution, to give 
life and personality to the administrative entities into which their 
spiritual forefathers re-divided France one hundred years ago. 

And as a corollary to this homing instinct of the teacher, it is^^^^^*^* 
further interesting to note that whereas in England the inspec- England, 
tors remain as a rule in the same place, and the teachers migrate 
with the greatest ease from Cornwall to Cumberland, in France 
the case is exactly the reverse. The inspectors move about, and 
the teachers, locally speaking, remain on the spot. There is some- 
thing to be said for the view that both parties are probably gainers : 
the inspector widens his experience, and the teacher gets to know 
his own folk in a way that no stranger can hope to. On the other 
hand, this constant transplantation is somewhat a hardship on the 
inspector's family ; and if the inspectors change " circuits " too fre- 
quently, the schools and teachers alike suffer. 

(iv.) The Certificat d' Aptitude PtoAGOGiQUE. 

The atdgiaire is always appointed by the academy inspector. Condition 
After two years' experience of teaching, he or she can present ®**"*°* *' 
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Uieiiiselves for the examination for the certificat daptitudc 
pedayoyique. Some present themselvefi many times. 1 came 
acmss one successful candidate who had taken eight years to pass, 
and I even heard of instances of some who had taken ten yeai*8. 
The examination is divided into three parts. First there is a written 
composition on some pedagogical subject. If the candidate passes 
this, lie or she is admissible, and at a later date gives a specimen 
lesson before an examining commission composed of an inspector and 
two teachers, a female teacher being always a member of the com- 
mission if the candidate is a woman. Should the commission con- 
sider the lesson satisfactory, the candidate is recalled and subjected 
to a viva voce on her lesson, with a special interrogation on the uses 
of the school register and the regulations. The candidate on 
passing the final ordeal, is admitted, but not placed on the list 
of regular teachers till a vacancy occm^; in this way candidates 
ai*e sometimes obliged to wait some time owing to the block in the 
promotion list. The followuig is a rough resvmi taken from notes 
of the two examinations at which I had the privilege to be present. 
Although very incomplete, it is to be hoped it may give some slight 
idea of the seriousness and scope of the examination. 

** The conunission board consisted of three inspectors and a head 
female teacher. Fine class-room, any and lighted on three sides. 
The e^indidate young, pleasant-looking and intelligent. Twenty- 
seven childi'en, average age about eight. Examination began at 8. 
Avith reading and explanation of the hai'der words, followed by the 
correction of a composition. At the interval children file out sing- 
ing, the teacher starting them. After the interval lesson in la 
morale, Cliildren well taught, but lesson tending to become too 
much like a catechism lesson, answers too stereotyped and the 
' front-bench ' children too much questioned. The first part of 
the lesson a revision, the second part new. Examine cahiers,^ 
\vinting neat and good. J>ess()n on duties to animals : killing them 
wron^. Weak explanation. A little slang {ordrie). ' The historj' 
of a to:il and a donkey.' Impossible stor}^^. The modern fable, like 
the m ) I M-n faii> sIoi-n . always a ' little wooden.' Too much ' make- 
up * about it. Children are dismissed, and after a short confabula- 
tion, teacher is summoned for the oral examination, which is on the 
lesson she has given. The first question very much to the point. 
' Wliat, mademoiselle, would be the criticism you would pass on 
your own teaching ? ' The questioning inspector then points out 
the lesson was too full. The teacher enunciated too many 
truisms. Bad trick of correcting the pupils' expressions by repeating 
their answers in a revised form instead of making them polish 
them themselves. Language requires a little cultivating. Down on 
ordrec, which examiner took to be a pro\4ncialism, formed from 
ordre (tidy). [It is certainly a provincialism, but, as a learned friend 
pointed out to me, it is prolwbly the Norman pronunciation of 

* Signifies a combination of cc>pyl)ook and notebook. 
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au droit. In Normandy the * oi ' is still pronounced as in the time 
of Comeille, who constantly rhymes the syllables * oi ' and * ai/ 
It is curious to note in this connection that the French word xoie 
is pronounced in Normandy almost exactly like its English deiiva- 
tive * way.'] Candidate was asked to produce her camet de morale ; 
her method of teaching drawing on slates criticised adversely ; 
lack of sufficient concreteness in teaching multipUcation ; must make 
the children speak louder. The examination then passed to the 
administrative side. The probationer was asked how to arrange 
an elementally school with one teacher, so as to set all the school 
working at once. She would take the upper class in reading, set 
the lower down to a composition on what they had read, and hand 
over the little ones to the monitor. (The interesting question of 
monitors who have no official sanction will be treated later.) The 
lessons common to all would be the object lesson, la morale, and 
the singing lesson. The rdle of questioning was defined as a means 
of ascertaining wliat the pupil knows, and the use of the cahier de 
rotdemerU (copy-book in which each pupil in the class copies a lesson 
in turn) was to excite emulation among the pupils. The teacher 
then retired, and after a short deliberation was 'received with 
very good marks, having had 14 out of 20 for the ^crit, 9 out of 10 
for discipline, 8 out of 10 for teaching, 6-7 for the cahier de route- 
Toent. The notes of the directress of the school, which are always 
taken into account, were equally favourable. The inspector's 
verdict : ' A good teacher, who knows how to profit by what is said 
to her.' " 

The other examination was in Sarthe. The following are my 
notes and impressions :— 

** Teacher at the head of a class of infants from 6 to 7 (dasee en- 
fantine). Class-room too small for children. Commission com- 
posed of inspector and a male and female teacher. Probationer 
lias 16 at the ^crit (a good mark). Arrive only in time for oral. 
Candidate very confident. Inspector does not appear to share her 
feelings. Beading lesson badly chosen. Should not blindly follow 
the book straight through, but select passages most likely to interest 
the class. Questions on the pros and cone of simultaneous reading. 
Inspector shows how she should dovetail the reading in with the 
morale or other subjects. To render lesson really interesting, teacher 
should first read paragraph through and explain it, then let them 
all read it over together. Bad habit of interrupting a child in the 
middle of its reading to ask a question. Explanations only half 
pjiven ; errors of pronunciation : rabour for labour (common error in 
the country). 

" Geography,— Candidate began by asking the four cardinal points, 
should have connected them with the sun. The need of illustra- 
ting by concrete examples. Teacher should ULike use of i)icti?rea, 
should di-aw a simi)k plan of the school on the black lx)ard, and 
from thence go on to a simple plan of the town (do not say * liourg,' 
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-vv» ^'ii v»ifv*^l iK^ |HH>ple's susceptibilities). Language too high 
iu^^.4, ^A^^^ >M ' th^ town council safeguards the interests of the 
;4,kv^*k v^'^^'c'v t»lM^ interAsX In writing and reading choose words 
ui ihau v^i\ iU^ IJrtokboard that have some connection with one 
v:u^uhoi \ikl\ thw suggested to the candidate in a very kindly 
iiv^liHuv Nv^thing I)moonian about the inspector). 

//lauH/iy. 'V\\o zigzags drawn on the board too abstract. 
VS^uvM^^ uothiug to a child's mind. Must try to give dra\\ing 
ik v\u^vHVlo uuvvning. The travaux mantids (cardboard work 
Ui)iUi^> q\ute mechanical; no attempt made to excite the 
vvKklUivu aUiut what they are going to do. No questions as 
iV|{4kHlit iH>loui'8, and yet six children out of ten cannot distinguish 
U»i\v*HMi blue and green. 

*' NiM»<l of forming a school museum with the offerings of the class. 
{ H^j»M^tH indispensable for object lessons. When treating of the cow, 
^luuUit *wk for a morsel of leather from the cobbler's daughter. 
Thw Itmther would furnish a new point of departxire for a lesson on 
Itmther. Inspector finally asks questions on the documents essen- 
tidl to the conduct of a school. Candidate preserves her serenity 
to the last. 

•• /)ti/i6era^ion.— Inspector unwilling to admit candidate; op- 

Ix)M(ul by the two teachers, who lu^e extenuating circumstances, 
.^'olmtioner only four months in present position ; the directress's 
notes good ; the class rather difficult to manage, owing to the locah 
brting inconveniently small. Inspector gives way with good grace, 
and candidate admitted with the bare minimum of marks necessarv. 
It appears that candidates are rarely ploughed at the oral. The 
pi\)bationer, owing to the mediocrity of her performance, not called 
in to hear the results of the deliberations, but on going out the 
female commissioner puts her out of her miser}' by telling her she 
has passed." 

(v.) Appointmknt and Tenure of Regular Teachers. 

The appointment of the teacher is, as we have seen, made by 
the prefect on the proposition of the academy inspector, and any 
other move, whether volxmtary or not, on the part of the teacher 
is consummated by the same authorities. Not a few persons I spoke 
to seemed desirous of taking the appointment out of the prefect's 
hands and vesting it in those of some more pxu^ly educational 
authority.* The proposition, however, to substitute the rector 
in his place met with little acceptance. The latter, owing to his 
multifarious duties, is not sufficiently in close touch with the teachers 
themselves. The person almost universidly designated was the 

• The idea, of course, ia to get rid of all political ii^.tirence. Such a move, 
on the face of it, has much to recommend it j yet if one looks ahead one 
cannot fail to have niisgivina:* at what looks in the longnin like the creation 
of an e<lucAtional " caste,*' >^-ho are solely responsible to the nation through 
the minister, and might conceivably from the lack of local control get as 
much out of sympatliy with the locality as ecclesiastical systems have in 
certain countries. 
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academy inspector, with or without a special council to assist him. 
The suggestion is interesting as showing the high opinion the 
teachers themselves entertain of the academy inspector, and of 
his impartiality, which induces them to desire to see the delicate 
operation of promotion committed to his charge, and confirms 
one in one's conviction that he is the real pivot round which primary 
education turns. # 

But even under the present conditions of appointment and tenure 
the French teacher may well be the envy of his English colleagues. 
The diplacemenis d'office, or forced moves, are rare, and except 
where the teacher himself is to blame, a subvention towards " moving 
expenses" is granted. Even when the French teacher was paid 
by the local authorities his position was more secure, for he was 
not appointed either by the municipality or the curd, whereas the 
English teacher is absolutely in the hands of the school managers 
or the local board. It will be probably long in England before the 
teacher becomes so entirely a functionar}* of State as in France 
In fact, in spite of certain centralising tendencies, we ai'e still moi'e 
likely to throw more and more control into the hands of really 
big local authorities ; but this should prove no bar to the creation 
of a closer connection between the teacher and the central authority, 
in the shape of some central tribunal for defending his rights against 
unjust dismissal, to which he may always have recourse. Were 
there such a central tribunal of appeal, the majority of cases of 
unjust dismissal which occur in England would ceitainly not 
occur at all, as the mere fact of such an appeal existing would pre- 
vent the flimsiest of them from coming to a head. 



(vi.) Salaries, Pkomotion, and Pensions. 

In the matter of salaries, teachers are divided into five classes, Salariei. 
the stagiaires being in a class by themselves. The latter start on 
900 francs, the other classes bemg paid as follows :— 





Male Teachers. 


Feiualtf Teachers. 




5th Class 


1,000 francs 


1,000 francs 


4th Class 


1,200 


» 


1,200 „ 


3rd Class 


1,500 


» 


1,400 „ 


2nd Class 


1,800 


» 


1,500 „ 


1st Class 


2,000 


)> 


1,600 „ 



Each class is supposed to contain a percentage of the whole body, Recent 
staginires and titnlaires, hence the term "* la pourcentage." Last*"®^®""* 
year a considerable reform was eft'ected in the jDercentage under 
which the number of teachers in each class had been proportioned, 
as follows :— 

Staginires 15 \yeT cent. ; 5th class 25 per cent. ; 4tli class 25 per cent. ; 
3rd class 20 per cent. ; 2nd class 10 per cent. ; 1st cla.ss 5 i)er cent. 



y* 
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^ethodfl of 
promotion. 



Recent 
changes. 



V^^^' tho iu»\v regulations the stagiaires have been reduced to 
\^^ iH^^ iHUit., and the Sth class to 20 per cent., while the 3rd has 
lv%^\ t^u^uwuttHl to 25 per cent., and the 2nd to 15 per cent. 

rUt> ituwou for the new reform was the block in the promotion 
^vf tho lowor classes, which was affecting the supply of candidates 
fsW th« normal schools. This congestion in the lower grades was 
iHvUlx oaused by the block in the upper qjasses, in which a number 
of tiMiolu^rs were unable to be retired owing to the insufficiency 
of fundn voted for that purpose. The matter was complicated 
bv t'ht) very intelligible reluctance on the paii; of the authorities 
to t^nforce the retirement of teachers who, after bearing the biu'den 
uihI heat of the day, had just arrived at the first class. As an in- 
rttiiiic^^^ of the encombrement that prevailed, the case was cited by 
i\w Jtmriuil des iTiatituteurs of a teacher of seventy-two who was still 
iii lU'.tive service, under the amusing title, ** Mathusalem maitre 
U'dcole! " Already in Maixh, 1899, the Goverimaent had attempted 
to reduce the block in the higher classes by voting 1,200,000 francs, 
which sum was calculated to allow for 1,100 new pensions. This 
raised the number of promotions for the year to 10,470. The 
reform of the present year (1900) has gone far to satisfy the 
claims of the teachers. In order to effect the revision of the pour- 
centdge, the Chamber voted 3,811,200 francs for the increase in 
salaries, and 1,200,000 for pensions. It is calculated that the 
former will allow of 16,000 promotions, or with the vacancies caused 
by the new pensions, 21,500. 

Perhaps grumbUng is rather an EngUshman's privilege, but 
what struck me frequently about the teachers was their lack of dis- 
content with their position. Certainly, some of them found it difficult 
to make ends meet, but it did not seem to embitter their whole 
existence. I took the trouble to inquire into the years of service 
and class of most of the teachers I met. To take only two inst-ances 
among many. At Mauvaisvilliers I came across a teacher who was 
only in the 5th class with 14 vears' seiA- ice. At Chauffour I came 
across another who was no further advanced, and had 15 years' 
service to his credit. Yet neither of these men could be said to 
have lost interest in his work. 

Great care is exercised in drawing up the list of candidates for 
promotion. First, the primary inspector prepares two Usts, one 
for promotion by merit and the other by seniority. The 
academy inspector revises these, and presents them to the conseil 
d^part^mentaly which, with the assistance of its president, the 
prefect, draws up the final lists. These are transmitted to the 
Minister, who fixes the number of promotions to be accorded to 
each department according to the pourcentage. 

The present system is due to a decision of the Conseil d'Etat, 
on a law which, on the face of it, seemed to assign the right of 
))roinotion to tlie department. In fact, as one inspector jokingly 
said to me, the point to be decided seemed rather a grammatical than 
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a legal one, and in such a case the Acad^inie Fran^aise would 
have been the more conii)etent tribunal. The decision was 
proljably dictated by the desire to make a soil of army list out of 
the teachers, and, alx>ve all, to i)reserve a sort of symmetry in the 
numlDer of promotions from each department. But, judging by 
the amount of dissatisfaction it has i)rovoked, the new depailure has 
not altogether been a success. It is prol)able that a return to the 
deimi-tniental method of promotion would be hailed with delight, 
esjDecially if it were accompanied by a method of promotion in 
which there was a senioiitv limit for advancement. 

One of the mam subsidiar}' sources of income for the heads Other 
of schools in rural districts is the emolument attached to?^"'**'^^^ 
the duties of secretarv to the maine, which has alreadv "^"' ' 
been discussed. In Sarthe, which is one of the richest depait- 
ments in France, the teacher has not infrKjuently the chance 
of adding to his income by l^ecoming cashier to the local branch of 
the Caisse d'Epargne. 1 came aci'oss one or two of these fortunate 
individuals. In one case the salary was *>0() francs a year. The 
duties consisted in sitting for two hours " at the receipt of custom " 
on Sunday afternoons, mth two hours for making up the lxx)ks 
in the evening, as well as the ordinary balancing at the end of the 
year. Another small sourc-e of income is the subvention occasion- 
ally voted by the commune to carry on the evening continua- 
tion school. This, howevei*, is not always the rule, even where 
schools have l)een started. In many casc»s teacliers give their 
ser\'ices for nothing, and even ])ay for the lighting and heating 
out of their own i)ocket. There is little doubt, if the present en- 
thusiasm is to l>e utilised, the evening continuation work must 
be put on a sound financial basis, and this is what some of the 
authorities are trying to do. ^I. Meslet, one of the primary in- 
spectors in Sarthe, told me he had secured subventions from the 
<?onimunes in his circonscription to the amount of 6,000 francs. 
The !)iggest sum was 100 francs, the ordinary amount ])eing 50. 
It is worth noting that the total amount voted for this jmrpose 
ill Sarthe was 1 2,700 francs in 1 S98-99. Still, this source of revenue 
p-itunot be looked cm as very serious. I'he total amount raised 
*»x 181>8-09 in Sarthe from all sources was 15,980 francs for 311 
^^ours, which works out at al)out 50 francs per teacher, assuming in 
^^xis case that each cour represents a single teiicher, which is \mder 
"^l^e mark, jis T came across one in which no fewer than four teachers 
^Ook part. Again, in 1897-98 in Indre et Tioire 143 teachei-s earned 
-^ 2.9()0 francs in the night schools between them, which works 
^^^it at alx)ut W francs a head. This does not leave a veiw for- 
^'^c>^idable balance when heating and lightiTig have been paid for. 
^^pecially as the cost of organising the recreative evenings also 
*^lls on the teacher. 

All teachers have? a right to lodging allowances, where no house 

^^ provided. Thei^e is further an indemnity de residence for those 

"^'1)0 live in places over a coitain population, which begins with 







•^^ : _ •• n ..-j ill l*am (f(»r directoi's and 

^ .„c- ''■■•:.i.';- Traohers receive lialf the indem- 

„ -- . ......rf n.r lieads of scIiodIs with more 

_,^r. j»- :.: -irri -•"' francs a year. In one or two 

• w. '<i_»'-!i •■'. iirrt' the teacluT was rt»oeivin^ 

•• • -> .v.i^imim*. Tliis is. however, a pure 

r 'i." «■-> I'X*al authorities. A fui-t her receipt 

- -i*"^ ::^r teachers |)ossi\ss to have their sons 

urci-iT} .'^^hi.iols. * They als4> have the right 

!.:j T..r -.isual fares. 

..... ..:. :i.r5- : : to ci^nijKuv the siilaries of French and 

^ •.*!.••■ >* »'** '"-.^ ::itiier more than a quarter of the English 

. .. :t«-v :.r i:r.:: o:u'-iMirht h oi the female are provided with 

^,,-^ « . . .--^ r* ^ ^ ■' But whfi-eas the average salary in England 

_-. -v-: *.i^<*': Si' iiow i\'27 2s. 7d., the English master is 

- ..:• Ui^ • •' *^'*- ***'^" '^''** French confrhc, for the latter in the 

-?«. if. -sot .^cs l>^'». which, fvon with allowances for rent and 

:.-!** ^>^ s:r.all A>uives of revenue, can never amount, 

...^ t >i .-.rp* towns, to anything Hke this figure. The same 

, ., ' civ'.ish female teacher. She rec^eives on an average 

!n^ n ho:>Ms the French mistress in the top class has only 

*. M :^' S::*!c. anti in a country district, with rent accounted 

\ . M «>■ ;»: '.n tht» various extras, she can onlv how to reacli 

,., > v/ .•\e:*;»p* s;ilary of the English teacher. Or. to put it 

^. .» . /.«* :Ui;ht».'*t |»aid teacher-s in France are only earning (Paris 

,. . . V s,4»«e silary as the average jiaid teachei's in England. 

V . .' ^ *u to the Lrnvit variation in .salaries in England, there are 

^.. .■ -..ra* s»'h*H»ls in which the leachei*s are no lietter paid than 

y •ru>* rinMv is a |»jun[>hlet calletl "The Xeglect of A'illage 

>\ Ai'.A**'. ' kmdix iriven me h\ 1 )r. Macnamara. M.P., compihnl fi*oin 

. x:,o^ M'nt \\\ hx I . \'2\ si'hiH^ls. <>nt of this numl)er tliere were 7 

^ s\»!v i;^ winch thi» teachei*'!' s;ilaries wen' under £.")0 ; in ill the 

V, u u'l^ oiiI\ nvenetl 1*.*": in iM.'J tlie sidary wais un<ler £7r» ; 

4.\i u\ »>^** it was under Ci'Mi. Thest* are j)rol)iibly more or les.s 

i»\v^'|Mu»»t.d cases, luu tht\\ !\one the less illustrate the inecjuidities 

w!>!ch jM'i'vad \t\y coinpari<i>n. again, i)etween Fivnch and 

r^i^'.h^'h .sdaries nuisl takr into account, not thp cheapness of living. 

wlncli IN prt»Kihl\ nuich the .snne in the two rountrie.**. Imt the 

.sl.ind.ud of couiforl and .-^tvle of living, which are certaiidy higher 

\\\ lOn^'.land This dilVei-ence is faithfullv reflected bv the low 

.ixeijice of rem\nuM'ation itveivtsl hv State functionaries in France 

in c»»n\|»{U!st»n with the .sidaries of our tnvn Civil Service. 

\ low !ix;nu»N on the ciwt of living may not ])e out of place hen*. 
rih« pi u'c oi U»i»f at Tans is L* francs (>0 the livre for the prime jkuI^i 
withniil Umic ^/f r^:/»). or aU)ut Is. lOld. a pound (English). 
The *»h»h^.ni'- iiiN^.'iA'i.'-s without l>one (French meat is cut up 
dilh»i«M\lh to lln^lislo cost aUuu 2 francs the livre, or about 
In, i^jd a imnuil iKnghshV in the rounlry. the average pnVi' 

• liol do rt««uuv*. VrticlcitMUHH>>: "The benefit »»f free education in 
' !• /Mf-imini /j^^v* und 4HMUiuon'i{d ^^MIepos is act*ordod to the sons of public 
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in Normandy is, bone included, 1 franc 40, or Is. a pound 
(English), or about lOfd. a pound (English), bone included, 
for habitual customers, l^read in France is the same 
price everywhere. Tlie Ministei* fixes the \mce every month. 
The mean price at Paris is .*i") centimes the kilo, or IJd. a 
l)ound (Enghsh). The price Ls regulated ])y means of a sliding scale 
on t he wheat imix)rted. Protection, therefore, has one use in keepuig 
the price of bread steady. As a friend of mine said, chea]) 
bread has saved the Kepublic, since there has never l)een a scarcity 
since its establishment. The ])rice of bread is for many peasants 
the capital question at market, for the French eat far more bread 
than we, some jDeasants regularh getting through then* two livrea, 
or two pounds and a quarter a day. 

Mention has already Ijeen made of the tendency of the teacheis Salary not a 
to remain in one department, and even in the same i^eigh'^ur- ™*^}.^^/ 
hood, and the tendency, though due in the tirat place to the 
teacher's attachment to his own locality, is largely favoui*ed by 
the system of salaries, wliich makes the amount depend on 
himself and not on the locality ; and thus there is less of that 
hunting for the prizes of the profession which often provides the 
towns with their l)est teachers at the ex|x»nse of the country. 
In France there is nothing to jnevent the little strugghng com- 
munity of 200 souls from having a teacher who is fully capable 
of taking a town school if needs must be. In fact, I was assm-ed 
by at least two inspectors of the apparent paradox that the best 
teachers are not to Ije found at Paris ; but whether the statement 
is true or not. it is a remarkable indication of the high standard 
of the countrv schools. 

Teachers, being classified as functionai-ies, acquire the right PenBions. 
to demand their retii-ement at 55, if thev have 25 vears' service 
to their credit. The yeai-s i)assed in the normal college over 
20 years of age count in with the duration of service. The rate of 
pension is ]ja«ed on the average of thela^t <> years of the teacher's 
salarv'. For 25 years' servic^^ the i)ension is reckoned at 50 per 
cent, of the average, with one-tiftieth for every year's extra service. 
Thi: pensi(m cannot l)e lower than iMH) francs for a male teacher and 
500 for a female teacher or directress of a maternal school. One 
of the teachers' fissociations that I came across in Sarthe has 
expressed the desii'e for the absolute right of retiring after 25 years' 
service, at 45 yeai-s of age, with compulsory retirement of all members 
at 55. Th?. fii-st figure of 45 will, I am afraid, long remain an 
impossil)lo ideal, not only in France, but also in all the civilised 
countri(*s of the world. In the same numl)er of the Society's 
bulletin which contains these propositions (Fel)ruary. 1000) there 
api)ears a study by M. Benard which enumerates the desires fornm- 
lated l)v the Solidarite of the teachers of the Seine, lliev likewise 
desire a pension after 25 years, with proportional pension in the case 
of retirement for ill-health after 1 vears of active service,continuatinn 
of pansion to widow with allowance for children ; and compulaory 
retii-ement at 60. The most interesting feature of these cl^rcv^ \% 
the plea for the widow and orphan of the teachsr. 
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Ibf- jj..:iUL: -.ra^wtion lias l)eeii made so much of in England 
^*^ * i\:;.oi::otL iii Country Districts," reprinted fi-om the Man- 
:'U9t •■ - ii/-.?\i/4K that I made it my duty to inquiie verv cai-e- 
^^ ,":.^:*v Lousinjr of the teachers and learn from their own 
,t^ :!:rir *:::unents on the subject. 

r ^ -t\K'!. :• s houA\ jrenerally si>eaking, forms jwirt of a block 
^».»i^; x\;u: :*ie school chuss-rooms and the mairie of the commune, 
\?K latter ..ten ooiiaisting merely of a single room. One of 
: >. "A^t 1- unon forms is that of the Trmirie in the middle, with 
:.A* A*h*ol . I one Hank and tlie teacher's house on the other, or, 
• :;u>n» an* wo schools in the j^lace, they are often to Ije found at 
ei:h<T eihl v tht» building. Sometimes, however, they are at fouie 
d'stjiiuv ap . t. The lx»st ty^x; of school, according to one inspector, 
.i:iHiHi^u 1 uw but very few specimens of it, was one m which the 
lAi.her's I; » isi» was sejvirated from the school-building by a plav- 
^MMMui. I'le insi^vtor explained that this arrangement saved the 
:^'pui!e ttHi- 'ler from the temptation of trying to spend her time 
.^^•wwn th ' si*hiK)lroom and her kit<jhen. 
tv*'* Hieiv t\r\ naighly, thrw princiiml epochs in the history of the 

v«*.iv«»H^ iMuldm^' »»•' I be Krencli schools. The first, which dates from 1833 
^"'"^^ was i\\i\\\\\^ concerntMl with the erection of boys' schools. The 

.*:xMnd. w h»i*h U'gins with l»sr)0, was taken up with the construction 
of iitirN' fH^hools: and 1880 marks a i3eriod at which many s(*hooIs 
weie lanh ov n»-constructed. It tluis hapjx^ns that those oommuDes 
\\hH*h havt» longest enjoyed the advantages of eilucation have tlie 
Jdtv»l auti h»ast conxenient premis4»s. This wjis specially noticeable 
III the canton of .\lencon, in Orne. wheie several of the schools are 
s\\\U *»nc stoi*ey high. I was enabled to get a complete idea of all 
I ho m»h<H»lH in the canton through the kindness of M. Gorier, the 
fj^iiiomi' al«thi» Normal college, who showed me a collection of tiftv 
fiholo^'raphH he hail taken in view of the Exhibition. Of these 
«H«ii(Nil.^ abtiut a third were ** aj)i>iopriation»." or houses adapted to 
m'hiH)! UH«v In some ca.-^es a s«»conil stoi'y had Ijeen aidded. il(v«t 
wvw built of stone, but in the neighlxniring arrondim^nuHt of 
m»mlront brick houses are mow fieipient. 
|v»«*iw \ecnnhng to the law of \H\K\ and the decree of 18J)4, teachei-s' 

%i^»* hou4i«f\ in connnunes under I2JH)(I should contain four nxaiLs. 

Thn following are u\\ nott»s on some of the teachei-s' liouses I 
MMW |t>f etiui'Hi'. on mai»y iK'casions 1 did not i^ecord my impi-es- 
MiouM, r.i|HH'iidl\ after I found the question anything but a burnin**' 

OUn / 

" \\ l'\iui* r»vims, of which two are bedrooms. Xew building. 

*• N Knur rtMiniM in new house : fine imrlour, big kitchen, two good 
h| iNHlhtiiniN witii attic for luljoint. Teacher showed me over houie, 
™ whtoli In nli^ly ftirnished, with evident pride* 
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"* liLspector stated teacliei*8 in his circoTiscription were well housed. 
Only in about one-tenth of the houses the teacher was a little 
pressed for room. 

"Houses always water-tight. Whitewashing generally done 
every two years. 

"The painting the matter in which the commune is most 
niggardly. 

" Teacher has good kitchen, sitting-room, dining-room, with thi-ee 
bedrooms. 

*M.— House big, but not well arranged; teacher, however, 
content. 

** Secretary to Academy Inspector said teachers well housed. 

"St.— An old chateau as school house I Teacher does not live 
there for pei*8onal rea^sons ; but plenty of acconmiodaf ion. 

"Teacher at Y.— School residence generally good. Xo water 
or di'ainage trouWes. Eiglit rooms in his house, but not well 
arranged. Size of rooms, 12 ft. by 13 ft. 

"Houses in the arrondisscment of Montaigne the least satis- 
factory-, because thev ai'e the oldest. 

" House large, but only three looms and an attic. 

"Teacher's house, four rooms, including dining-room, and 
kitchen. 

" House with only two rooms and a dressing-i-oom. One room his 
thus to ser\*e for Uving and sleeping in. All right now, but 
difficult when teacher had a family/* 

In spite of the non-palatial accommodation of some of the houses, 
I found little discontent on the part of their occupants. Still, 
against this I am constrained to place on record the pictui-esque 
complaint of one teacher, who, speaking of the magnilicent eflorts 
made after the war to render national education a reality, said, 
** Many fine schools have been built which have plunged some com- 
munes in debt for years, but on a eti trop occupi de fa ire la cage 
belle, on n'a jxis assez pensi a Voiseau " (the teacher). Certainly if the 
accommodation is not everything to be desired, the upkeep is 
generally satisfactorily maintained. The only point on which the 
communes occasionally show obstinacy is in painting and white- 
washing. It is difficidt for peraons who only whitewash their ovnx 
premises once m ten years to understand the necessity every other 
year of such a proceeding for the school buildings. 

The housing of the adjoint and stay ia ire seems in a less satis- ^®3***"'i^ ^^ 
factory state, esiDecially if they ai*e mairied. The matter is made a 
subject of conunent in the report of the Academy Insj^ector of 
Ome for 1899. The law prescribes that they should have three 
rooms at their disposal if married and two if single, but in many 
cases they are only provided with a single room, and that some- 
times without a fireplace. The married assistants ai-e thus obliged to 
live out at their own expense. The teachers themselves, if mai^ried, 
rather object to this Uving at close quailers in the s;mie buildmg. 
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rii^ir ccwus out and comings in ai^e the subject of much mutual 
•rix'Wir. avaI ol^^rvation. The unmarried assistants, on the other 
hAno.. v>fto'^ Ixvirvl with the teacher's family, paying in the case of 
wvi'ivn. 4'* n*aiio« a month, or two-thirds of their salary if stagiaires ! 

I 'hn^-aI but ono complaint alx>ut the drains and water supply, 
A**vi t!\At t^^^^" *^ 8H*ientitically minded teacher whose own supply 
\vv< II V. rii^ht. hut who regretted the grrjss ignorance and cai-eless- 
'u>^ l-x^it ^^v^v still shown by tlic majority of communes as i-egai-ds 
\\^0**v This I'omplaint Ls certainly not without foundation. I 
^M-iv ,w«>«!* *»»"* **'* ^^^'^ communes in \vhich diphtheria was endemic, 
xo< v.**<bn»>i stM*nu»d to Ix* done to counteract it. The local 
>,^r,^;,i^\ autliority in the villajre is the mayor, and if he is 
uvv.'Voivut tln»n^ is no one to move in the matter. The schools 
*>^\ h\»\\t*vrr, on a diffeix»nt footing, and this (question of pui-e 
x\;*UM luiH already exercised th(» autliorities at the Ministry. A 
V|\Hw(onal circular of 1897 ordered academy insi)ectora to look 
\\\W Oio ipirHtion, and have samples of water analysed if necessary. 

^^/unJ 7<//7//»/wf. — Xinety-five jx^r cent.* of the rural schools in 
tStUMM' liavn gardens attached to them, not, as sevei-al writers on 
^^diu^idnHi in Kngland have rashly asserted, with a \'iew^ to 
ui^liiU'tiiig the pupils in agriculture, but for the tenelit of the 
U»arli«'t'H. The precise role of the garden in school-teaching will be 
di»«Mirt»i«Ml i»i its proj^er place. Jjet it suffice to siiy for the pi-esent 
I hut Ihn vast majority of teachers seem to be keen horticultuiistfl, 
ihmI iniiny of their gardens, though small, ai-e models of neatness. 
\ hi I his jKnut I was assured by one inspector that if they were not, 
I hit iiiMjM'ctjrs would speedily direct their attention to the bad 
i»lii»itt Much neghgence would produce.f 

(viii.) ExTR.ANi-^us Tasks. 

^^ ^^j 'rhi* rui-al teacher in France has generally, as we have seen, iii 

.((Mul addilion to his scholastic duties, to act as secretary to the maine 

'h»iUi" „f liiH commune. But his out-of-aclujol laljours do not end hei-e. 

If ill** legislation of the hist twenty \eai-s has rendered him com- 

|i|i*|4*l\ independent of the cure, he is j)rol>ably at the pi-esent time 

(I harder worked man than ever. The two causes of his working 

o\#*ilime are the extra preparation given out of school to pupils 

who are going in for the ccrtificat {Veixules, and the lai-ge amount of 

liiiu^ he often devotes nowadays to the amvrcs ixjst-scolaires. A 

detailed discussion on the certipcat tVetuiles is Ijest ix)stjx)ned till 

the scIkkJ ciUTicuhun has l)een (examined, but the followijig quota- 

t ious from my notes will give a fair idea of the exti-a toil and trouble 

involved by the present conditions under which the certificat is 

taken. 

[U^^i^tu^u " M.— Six pupils preparing for the r^rtifieat. Teacher takes them 

li^f^fimiM. * According to official statistics there are 52,828 gardens. 

t ** Votre jardin n'est pas en bon etat : s'il nest pas dans vos gouts de 
lecultivcr, faites-le travailler a moitie frais par quelques voisins " (Painiers). 
One of five extracts from inspectors* reports given in the Report I.E. P., 
to show the principal points on which criticisms are addressed. 
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for nothing every day from 7-8, and from 4.30-3,30." *'01iautfour.— 
Voluntarj- evening classes for candidates preparing for tlie certi- 
ficat, held in iwm by four teachera, to accustom children to being 
examined by a strange person." " A conunon practice Anth many 
teachers to take their children before school, in the morning at 7, 
and again in the afternoon up to G ! (Inspector.) '** 

One may well admire the public si3irit of these hard-working 
teachers in thus giving theii* semces gratuitously. But in my 
Immble opinion there is another side to the question, which is perhaps 
lost sight of. Would not these children, if they are not read}' foi' the 
examination after following the ordinary work of the school, be all the 
better for another year at the school ? Do not the teachers in thu« 
forcing the children unconsciously " cram '* them in many casi\s, 
and at the same time hinder them from 8top})ing on a.s long as they 
might, by enabling and encouraging their brightest lx)y8 to leave at 
the earliest moment ? For the passing of the certificat is the signal 
of departure for the vast majority. I know they are yielding to 
public pressure, in some degree; but it would Ije, it seems to me. 
wiser for them to resist the current rather than to give way to it. 

The recreative and conthuiation evening classes take up no small Recieitive 
part of the teacher's leisure in winter. Tlieir effect and ]X)tentialities *"^.- 
Avill be discussed when we come to the subject of the extension work Hchool woik. 
of the school. A few data here, however, will give a notion of the 
time and trouble consecrated by the teachei*s to these com])ara- 
tivcly new duties. In the recreative branch, the teacher delivei>? 
during the session from three to six lectures on popular subjects, 
with or without lantern illustrations. The j^repai'ation of thew 
lectures often takes a considerable time. Tlic continuation 
evening classes are generally held three times a wtH?k, and last 
for one or two hours, the duration of the whole com^se averaging 
from three to four months. How ardently the teachers ha\e 
thrown themselves into the busine«s may be shown by the follo\\- 
ing fact. In Seine Inferieure, where the evening classes have 
taken great hold, the authorities have been obliged to issue a warn- 
ing to teachers to remind them that, afterjjall, the more important 
paurt of their work is the teaching in the daj' school. 

Other voluntary sei'vices rendered by the teachera are the crea- The teacher 
tiott of old boys' clubs, of school shooting cluljs, of saving societies, * ^*°*'y '"•'• 
or of mutual insurance associations among the scholai-s. They have 
also to keep an eye on the caissc dcs ecoleSy and the scho'J libraries. 
In fact the teacher is exi)ected to lend an active hand in the pro- 
pagation and furtherance of any educational or social movement 
outside the precincts of the school. A& an imtituteur said \'er\' 
wittily to me, everything centres round the teacher. Agriculture 
18 in a bad way. Professors of agriculture are created. That doej 
not do much to improve the situation. The teacher is called ii.. 

••"I* It appears that these extra classes have recently been formally forbidden 
by the administration. (See page 4 Rapport-Prealablc sur rorganiwition 
pedagogique des cedes a plusieurs classes. Paper published by tlie 
" Amicales.'*) 
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The authorities deatre to combat alcoholism. The teacher is called 
in. They desire to establish evening schools on a large scale. The 
teacher is called in. In fact, it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the teai^.her is the handy man of the French nation. It is 
really splendid to see how he has so far resix)ndecl, without flinching, 
to the successive appeals that have l^een made to his patriotism and 
public spirit. Cesont tou jours les m '^mes qui se font fuer ! 

None the less, the question of overwork is l^ecoming a serious 
one, and the authorities are already oceuj)ying themselves about 
it. The remarkable conference of the academy inspector of Jx)ir- 
et-Oher has already Ijeen alluded to. The ]*]nglish teacher who 
complains of extraneous tasks will derive but scanty consolation 
from a comparison l^etween his tale of bricks and that his French 
confrere has to compile. The only point where the comparison it? 
likely to ]ye in favour of the French teacher is that, perhaps, in 
some crises, he finds the work more congenial, because it is to a 
certain extent a " free-will offering." 

(ix.) I{^:wAUDs AND Punishments. 

There is a regular list of rewards for meritorious teachei'S, begin- 
ning with the 7/ir«f ion honorable. The other grades ai'e the bronze 
and silver medals. The latter allows the wearing of a regular deco- 
ration, and carries with it a ix»nsion of 100 franco. One silver 
medal is given for every group of 300 teachers, a bronze for every 
120 teachers, and a mention hononible for everv 80. So these honoui's 
are bv no means tcx) eaav to obtain. As a further distinction a 
limited number of silver medallists can receive the palnws 
(Vofjxcier (VAcadeniie, and five years later a select few can attain tu 
the position of ojficier de l Instruct inn Vuhliquv. Similar rewards 
and decorations ai*e also given to the teachers who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in theii* evening continuation or recreative 
work. There are further medals for obtaining vaccinations, and 
rewards for agricultural teaching. 

The law of Octolier 30th, 188(>, establisheil a regular scale of 
j)enaltie8 :— (1) the reprimand, which is administered in private by 
the academy inspector ; (2) the censiu-e, Avhich is inflicted in 
j)ublic : (3) revocation ; (4) sus]X>nsion of the liljeity to teach ; (5) 
absolute susi:)ension. For all save the tii^t the intervention of 
the Conseil Uepartemental is re(iuii*ed, and in the case of the 
last thi'ee penalties an appciil to the central authorities is pro- 
vided for. The heavier j^enalties are however rarely applied, 
and only for the gravest offences. 1 only heard of two cases 
in the course of my tour. Any teacher who is really unsatis- 
factory is given the option of sending in his resignation. 

(x.) Provident and Pkofessional Assocutions. 

Mention has already been made of the Teachei's' Orphanage, 
whose membership is open to all State teachers in France. 
There are also numerous provident societies to be found 
evervwhere ; in fact, all the departments I vLsited poaseaaed 
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at least one association of the kind. Thus, in Calvados I 
came across a Soci^t<^ du Secours Imm^iat, which contains 
288 ordinary members, paying one franc entrance, and made 
up of 152 male teachers and 106 female (which represents 
about a quarter of the State teachers), with twenty teachers' 
wives and ten teachers' husbands. On the death of any associate 
a small levy is made of, apparently, 50 centimes, on every member, 
and the proceeds are handed over to the representatives of the 
deceased. The society is onlv a vear old, and has already mad(^ 
two le\'ies (1900). The Socit^te du Secoui's Mutuel in Orne is 
thirty-four years old. In 1898 it consisted of 729 members, of 
whom 51G were participants, or more than half the teachers in 
the department. It gives allowances to teachers on the sick list, 
and to female teachers on their accouchement, and pays pen- 
sions. The number of sick persons relieved in 1897 were 120, 
and the number of pensions 94. The resei've fund is over 
£2,000. In Sarthe, in 1898, the Societe du Secours Mutuel had 
322 members, of whom 308 were participants, or about one-third 
of the State teachers. In Indre-et-Loire the Societe du Secoui*s 
Mutuel had 366 participating members on December 3rd, 1897. 
The Academy Inspector in his repoit for the }'ear expressed his 
astonishment at less than half the person nel belonging to the society. 
From it one learns incidental!}' that the annual subscription is 
12 francs. In Loir-et-Cher the numljer of memlx^rs of the j)rovident 
society was 200, of whom 172 were teachers, or only a little over 
a (juartei' of the State teachers. The reserve fund was nearly £800. 

The majority of teachers I encountered were also members of Accideut 
a society against accidents and defamation. Tlie English reader *^'®*'*^'* 
may well wondei* why teachmg should be such a dangerous trade 
in France as to necessitate a society against accidents. The acci- 
dents in question are not those which happen to the teachers, but 
to the pupils dm-ing the time they are under theu' charge. Until 
about two years ago the la\^' rendered every head teacher in a primary 
or secondai'y school pecuniarily responsible for any injiu'y a pupil 
might sustain during his presence in class or on the school premises, 
even if it were the result of the pm-est accident. Thus, if a boy in 
walking across the ])la}gi'ound stumbled and broke his leg, or 
sprained his wrist in falling, the head of the school was pecuniaiily 
responsible to the parents for the injmy to theii' son. The effect of 
this law on outdoor si>orts in boarding schools is better imagined 
than described.* Happily it was modified by the Act of July 20th, 
1899, and the State now accepts responsibility for accidents 
oocurring diuing the legal hom*s of school, while reserving itself 
to fix the blame, if necessary, on an imprudent or negUgent teacher. 
The most important of these societies— that of Toulouse— has more 

^■— ■ 1 ■ ■ I ■ I . I ■ 1 I I ■ I I ■ I I m i I II III 

*Lq8 accidents, hors de France, affecteut Ics families, ils ne les amtent pas ; 
en France, ils les paralysent ; a leur tour les families par leur effroi, par 
leiirs plaints, par leiu-s menaces, par leurs poursuites^ paralysent, siu-tout 
d&nfl les intemats, les educateurs.— M. G rard-Varet (L'ecole et r^ducation 
morale). "Revue Pedagogique," June, 1901. 
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than 25,000 adherents. In the case of accidents it assumes anv 
responsibihtv the teacher may have incurred, and raises the neceasarr 
funds bv occasional levies. In the last two vears it has onlv de- 
manded 2 francs 50 cents, per head from itsadlierenta. Another "risk" 
society is the ** Enseignement " of Paris. Teachers l^ecome members 
by the payment of 3 francs, and subscrilje according to the scale of 
risks, the dii'ectoi's of boarding schools laying as high as 6 francs. 
In two years the society has attained a membership of nearlx* 700. 
Since its foundation no less than fifteen acx^idents have occuiTed 
affecting the society. Of these, two have been fought in the law 
couils and won. 

The primary teacher in France, Ijeing a jMiblic servant in the pay 
of the State, finds himself on a ditterent f(K)ting to that of the English 
elementary school teacher. The right of iissociation is very 
rigidly controlled under the French constitution. For these I'easona 
anytliing savouring of an association of teachers on trade unionist 
lines has hithei-to l)een quite impossible in France, though isolated, 
societies have Ijeen tolerated, like the Cercle des Instituteui-s in 
Sarthe, which exists mainly for the discussion of i)edagogic4il ques- 
tions, and is sixteen vears old. Of these associations the Union of 
the teachers of the Seine is the most imi)oi't4int. But until recently 
the authorities have rather discouraged even these modest attempts 
at federation. A decisive stej) was taken hwt year at I^ion, where 
a congress for all the associations of teachers was i)ermitted to 1h* 
held. It was decided at that meeting that an " Amiailc'^ should 
lx» founded in each de])aiinient. The most interesting article 
of association was that which stated that " the 'Amiailc' luis for its 
object to facilitate Ijetween teachers exchanges of views and free 
discussion, the study of questions which interest the professsion 
without excluding from it those which refer to their iDei'sonal situa- 
tion." The articles further pi*o\ided for si»hemes of co-operation 
among the teachers in the way of tnuling with such shops as 
agreed to give teachers preferential price.s. Efforts were to be 
made to help the widow and orphan ; a provident societj' was started ; 
a system of assurance was to be founded ; every **Amicale'' was to have 
its bulletin to chronicle its dohigs. It was decided to hold an annual 
congress, and Paris was appointed for the rendezvous ; and, lastly, 
a very interesting movement was staiiecl which may have fai'- 
reaching consequences, called the Coopenitioa universitaire i)ida- 
(jogifjue, which aims at bringing into line all professors and teachers 
in the tluree grades of education. 

The Paris congress was held during the Exhibition. One of the 
most interesting debates was on tho certificat d'etudes. The teacherd 
Ijeing, so to say, at home, were able to sj^eak with fai- more freedom 
and precision than in a debate open to all comers, in which a certain 
official reserve would be natm-ally requisite. But perhaps the 
most pleasant, and at the same time the most significant, feature 
of the proceedings was the presence and particii)ation in the debates 
of several of the leading ofHcials, including no less a personage 
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than the Director of Primary Education himaelf . What was still 
more piquant was that the latter not only took part in the debates, 
but was actually worsted on at least one occasion. It is almost 
superfluous to add that he took his defeat with the utmost good 
humour, and for once, to paraphrase the well-known French ex- 
presfflon, it was possible to see a man who was "battu et content'* 
It seems difficult to estimate the effect of such departure in Fi*ance. 
where the Administration possesses a prestige akin to that attached 
to a militai'v or reUgious hierarchy. But the participation of the 
Chief Director was an act of rare courage, carried out \vith j^erfect 
tact, and no doubt will have all the reward it merits. The meeting 
was closed by a speech from the Minister, who indicated pretty 
l)lainly his appreciation of the teachei's as the real backbone of the 
Defense repvblicaine and the l^est exix)nent8 of all the modern 
ideas bound up ^vith that regime. The French State teachei^s 
are stai-ting their association imder the happiest auspices. With- ,^ 
out neglecting their material intei'ests, they have put into the 
forefront of their progranune the cause of national education. 
Considering there are over 105,000 State teachers and probationei-s 
in France and Algeria, the enlistment of these in a single 
jujsociatioil will conveit them into a veritable standing ai'iu}' 
C4i})able of enormous and almost irresistible influence, provided 
they are willing to devote the major pait of their efforts to 
patriotic endeavours to make the school the gi*eatest moral 
influence in the countrv, not mereh within the four walls 
of the classi'oom, but outside, through the other work it has 
already undertaken. If, however, they are beguiled into 
employing too freely their newly acquired forces to further 
their own class ends, they will 8i)eedily fall from their high 
estate, and in grasping after too much, lose the very power through 
which they hoped to attain their seifisli ends, and instead of being 
looked up to by the majority of their countrymen will become an 
object of profound suspicion and mistrust. 1 ventm'ed to say as 
much as this at the bancjuet after the congiess, and if the kind way 
ill which my somew^hat venturesome remai'ks were received and 
the numerous thanks 1 received afterwards from individual teachers 
are any criterion, there is little doubt the teachers are fully aware 
of the high privileges the new association throws open to them 
and the danger that a misuse of them will entail. It may be very 
presumptuous to prophes>', but somehow one caimot help feeling 
that the recent congress has a real chance of teing regarded here- 
after as one of the principal points in a movement whose main 
object is to render France more truly democratic in the l)est and 
highest sense of the word. 

(zl) Relations with Inspectobs and Members of Other Grades. 

The relations between inspectors and teachers have already Relation^ 
been touched on in the description of the special conferences which y*^^** 
are summoned to discuss pedagogical questions. Another occasion 
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for their meeting is the examining board of the certificat (f etudes. All 
inspectors are not jierfect, and there are some— but thej- seem to 
be \ery few in number— who belong to what may be called the 
martinet type. A director of an ecole normally in discussing 
the question, cited to me a terrible phrase of one of these ** iJiTong- 
headed * inspectors who used to say, // rie faut pas avoir du cceur; 
il faut sabrer. But this military spirit, so contrary to the best 
ideas of modem educiition, is certainly not gaining ground in France. 
On the contrary, time after time I came across evidence, both oral 
and material, of the mutual esteem which inspectors and teachei's 
entertain for one another, and certainly a large number of the in- 
spectox-a whose provinces I vLsited not only think highly of the 
teachei's, but lose no op|X)rtunity of considting them on any knotty 
question. Thus one of the ablet?! teachers I met \'ouchsafed the 
remark that the inspei^tors were regarded as the best friends of the 
teachei-s. and the only misfortmie was that they weiv not always 
listened to in higher quartei*s. In another department I was 
;is8iu'eil by a teacher that the insi)ectors never do anything without 
taking the teacher's advice. In fact the two grades seem to l)e 
on excellent terms. 
ICelatious Primar}' and secondary education in France are organised 

v.ith other on different limv fi-om the outset, although, it is time, a verj- 
gra es. Hinited numlx?r of primary teachers ai^e attached to some of the 

li/ctes and aflltges. This, together with the fact that the primar}' 
insj^ectorate is almost exclusively i-eci-uited from the ranks of 
primary teacliers and of professors at primary training colleges, 
tends to separate the teachera in the two gitides into two distinct 
classes. It is not until we come to the academ\* inspector, who is 
i oiuvarutive ^A^^^iJiUy taken from the ranks of the sec-ondar} professora, that we 
isolni it'll find any connecting link with secondaiy education. The con- 
sequences of this system of t»ducation in water-tight compartments 
have l)een numerous and far-i-eacliing, and, what is somewhat 
surprLung at first sight, the advantages as regards primary education 
appear to have outbalanced the disadvantages. At any rate in 
the extensi\-e differentiation that has taken place between the 
aims, methods, and traditions in the two bi-anches of education, 
primary instruction has not altogether been the loser. Its compara- 
tive isolation has led to a growth among primary teachers of a fine 
spirit of esprit dv corps and a wide interpretation of the teacher's 
sphere of duties which the secondary schoolmaster might well 
copy. It might be expected that the absence of the influence of 
the exquisite culture which distinguishes the French secondary 
schools, and rondera them ui that i-egard quite without a rival in 
the world, would make itself piiinfiilly felt in the primary and 
normal schools. This, however, has not been the case. The general 
atmosphero of culture which pervades French society— especially 
French literature— has been sufficient to ensure that the priman* 
teachei-s have run little risk of imjjerfect equipment in this i*eepect. 
On the other hand, the absence of any close connection with the 
traditions of the higher schools has facilitated the free examinatioD 
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of tinie-honoured methods and the i*ejection of those which have 
been found antiquated. It has also allowed of subjects being 
examined on their merits, and theii* actual value assessed in the 
light of their relation to the other subjects in the curriculum and 
the aim of the school as a whole, instead of being i*egarded as indis- 
pensable per se, and forming, as it were, an iireducible part of the 
sohool work, owing to the pi^estige they have received from the 
consecration of immemorial time. Tliis especially applies to the 
programme of the higher primary schools, which has teen dis- 
tinctly framed to meet modern requirements.* 

In England, on the other hand, the procedure seems to have 
been difl'erent. Although from time to time primary teachers 
have been promoted to the inspectorate, the latter has been mainly 
recruited by men taken from the univei-sities and imbued with 
all the traditions of secondary education. As regards pedagogical 
knowledge, they have mostly had to pick up their information 
SB they go along, and piece it together into some sort of system, 
whereas the actual appointment of the French primary inspector 
depends on his success in jmssing a stiff examination in scientific 
pedagogics, largely fortified by several years' experience in teaching 
in one of the schools cx>nnected with i)riniaiy education. On the 
other hand, the English inspectoi-s' intimate acquaintance with 
the traditions of public spirit which prevail in our higher secondary 
schools has rendered them valuable intermediaries hi handing 
down to the primary schools tliose notions of esprit dc corps and 
the duty of serving the State which are perhaps the most precious 
feature of our national education. 

The Teachers' Guild in England is an attempt to rei-ognise the a Krencli 
e^irdinal fact that all teachera ai*e members of one Ixxly, although Teac» er» 
their functions are often necessarily different, 'i'his need is also '"* ' 
being felt in France, and has led to the formation of a league, 
already alluded to, called the Cooperation Uvirertfitaitv Peda- 



* III the more delicate questions of manners and social education it is 

l>Tobable the French teacher has suffered less from the evil effects of class 

^listinctioiis than his Kn^dLsh colleague. It is furtlier an undoubted fact, 

«^« Mr. Bodley shows, that what may be called social education has jjene- 

t ^ated far further down into the French nation than with us. ** The 

f?reat need of the (English) training colleges makes itself felt less on the 

^^tellecrtual than on the social side. The greatest hope for their improve- 

■"fcient lies in a more general class leavening. Of cour.se, even imder present 

^•-^mditions, pupil-teachers are drawn from many grades, but there arc not 

tMways candidates enough affected by the social traditions which create 

*^^ collcge,s and schools, as elsewliere, a strong public opinion in favour of 

^ mall but important amenities of lH*aring, and even of speech, m hich are 

5f^t once the sign and safeguards of g(Kxl breeding. . . . The chief 

5i^gency for good must be looked for in the healthy interaction of students 

«>f all classes." Passages from training college reports by Her Majesty's 

Inspectors for the year 1806 (C.-8493 ; 1897, p. 13), quoted in an article 

on the teacher problem in the " Fortnightly " for May, 1899, by Mr. Harold 

Ilodge, editor of the "Saturday Review," which contains a singularly 

f «arioM, if somewhat drastic, criticism of tlils particular aspect of primary 

^ueation* 
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gogique, for all gi^ades of profesnoi-s and teachers. The formal 
ties already exist. Primarv teachei-s are elajst^ed as universitaires : 
for although, jis a rule, they haye not taken a university degree, 
they are under the rector of the loc^l academy (or university), 
and are regarded as part and parcel of the State education of the 
country, at the head of which Ls the rector, a post which is always 
lield by the Minister of Public Instruction. The object of the 
league is thus delined: — 

To attinn this community of tendencies (towards co-oi)eratiou), to realise 
a closer collaboration everywhere, where the necessity is recognised, to 
create ties of good fellowship between men, who, while engaged in a 
common task, and animated by the spirit and the .same passion for science, 
truth, ami the public weal, neither asintriate nor are ar^jnainted with one 
another. (The italics are mine.) 

The whole programme is highly interesting. The following 
represent the gist of some of its articles : —(1 ) The help that 
primary teachers can give towards sending to the secondary 
schools any pupils who appear likely to profit by a secondarj' 
education. (2) Concordance to ]ye established between the 
curricula of the jM-imar}', higher primar}% technical, and secon- 
dary schools. (3) Biscussion on whether the distinction between 
l^rimary and secondary is sijecitic or one of degree, necessitated 
by the difference in age and aptitudes of the pupils. (4) To 
decide the value of the distinction between higher primary, 
secondary — ^moilem and secondary — classical. (5) Should the 
methods in these sch(X)ls differ, allow-ance being made for pupils- 
ages ? (6) Recruiting of teachers for the primary schools, and 
for the lower elementary forms in the lycees and colleges. 
(7) Need of experimental science in secondary schools ? (8) la 
the purely literary part overdone in tlie secondary schools ? (9) 
Is the entrance examination for the normal schools stifi' 
enough ? (10) Does the teaching given in the normal schools 
sufficiently take into account the growing need of the post-sadaire 
work of the schoolmaster? (11) Could not normal pupils be ad- 
mitted to certain university classes ? (12) The connection tetween 
teclmical, primary, and secondary schools. (13) Is thei'e enough 
general education in the technical schools ? (14) UtiUty of training 
for secondary teachers ; should such be given in primary as well 
as secondary schools ? (15) Need for such pei'sons of a study of 
pedagogics. (16) Fi*ee education for teachei-s* children in secondar}* 
schools. (17) K\tension of university action (vniversifes popxi- 
laircs). (18) Need of assm-ing and generalising the ijosf-incolairo 
education of young people, seeing that the results of prima i-y educa- 
tion are insutHcient from the civic point of view. Need of child 
study to assist the simplification of the primary curriculum. (19) 
The holding of university congi-essf s o|x»n to all grades. 
The Outlook. The mere founding of sucli a league must apjjear as a great step 
forward to anyone who is acquainted with the considerable social 
differences that exist Ijetween the two grades. The average 
secondary teacher in France has a far higher status than the ordinary 
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aaaistant in a medium-aized grammar school. He ranks at least 
with a barrister, while the latter would probably divide honoui-s 
with the cxirate. The French primary teacher, being a State 
official, has thereby the advantage of his English colleague. But 
this very fact of being on the Govermnent stall* only marks more 
clearly his social inferiority to the secondary teacher as a subor- 
dinate member of the educational hierarchy. It will be interesting 
to watch which grade of education will gain most from the others, 
for they are all in the happy position of having everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by this federation.* 



(xii.) The Xew Generation. 

A somewhat deUcate questioii which I ventured to put on several 

occasions was whethei* there was any difterence between the older 

teachers and those who were just entering the profession. I had 

foimd so much esprit de corps among the firat-named, who, bred 

under the influence of the reforms of Jules Feriy, possess a kind of 

" education militant " spirit about them which has had, no doubt, 

a great efYect on the country, and differentiates them from the 

vieUle garde, who date from Ijefore the perioti of reform, and 

though no shirkers, have— Ijecause the moi-e i*ecent changes ai-e but 

of yesterday —through the approach of age rather tlum any natural 

unwillingness, thrown themselves less fervently into the new develop- 

xnents. It seemed to me that if this steady stream of democratic 

^sffort, under some of its best aspects, could only maintain the strong 

Bjnpetus that has hitherto characterised it, it must, if it does not 

^^^tually invade other provmces of education, set uj) in those 

"^^hich are, in comparison, somewhat stagnant, a health-giving 

•^^uiTent, and renew, like some naissant Gulf Sti-eam, the whole 

arterial system of national educjition ; and raising oneself for a 

^"■loment to a still higher plane, and regarding all tliis outward and 

*^iaible organisation, so strongly knit and bound together, as a 

^^onifestation of the Time-spirit in its effort to give fuller and moi-e 

Complete i-ealisation to new ideas and aspiiations, one could not help 

^^^liolding such a mighty engine for good or ill without profound 

^rnotion, and wondering if it would deviate from its original course 

, worse still, lose some of its pristine momentum. And so, through 

desire to pry into a neighlx)ur s possible weaknesses, but rather 

a spirit of hopeful sympjithy, I asked not a few persons whether 

^Ix^ new race of conscripts that the nonnal schools are no\v turning 

were equal to those who are at the head of schools to-day. As 

rule 1 received satisfactorv answers. One or two stated that 




^^^a^tituteurs,' — ^-. . — ^ ,„ 

l^rofesseurs des lyc^es et colleges 8ont desccndus dans la lice : ils ont vu de 
r*>^ r^cole primaire et ses maitres ; la glace est l>ris^ ! Le i)remier pas est 

^^^it ! Laissons tous de c6te ou nos pretentions ou nos id^ personnelles ; 

^T>puyons-nou8 les una sur les autres ! " 
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the younger generation neenied lefw devoted, and showed fiij^ of 
nhirking any extraneous work. A high official spoke of the 
great iniluence for g<x»cl or evil of the educational pi^ess, which 
oc^'^ujionally Hattei-s tlie teachei-s too much, and pi^eaches at times 
a sort of tradevM union doctrine of earning as much and doing as 
httle as |)ossihle. The okler meml)ei-s weiv not affected, but some 
of the younger membei-s of the nsi*ipciati(pn}f (fu secours mutud. 
In his own province he t<x)k the hull hy the horns, and at a teachers' 
meeting directly pownl the question of confidence. **Did the Ad- 
ministration, or did it not, do all it could for the teacher? *-t)f 
coui-scit could not do everything." The assemhly, with the excep- 
tion of the ])resident of the association, voted " aye," and they would 
have (lone the same, said tlie sjx^akcr, if the vote had been by ballot. 
(.)n th«» other hand, 1 receivetl many assurauoew that the.yoilnger 
generation were quite as read> to put theii* luuid to the plough as 
the older meinbera of the staff. Xo two generations ai-e ever alike ; 
but if, as it seems, the younger generation turn out as energetic 
as its predecessoi-s, there is little fear for the future of primary 
education in France. 

CllAfTKK 111. -THK STATP: SCMIOOLS AND THK PUPILS. 

Thk S'j'AiK Schools. 

A.— TiiK Matkunai, S( if(>oi.s AM) Infant ('r.A5;sh:». • •' 

The maternal schools not l)eing obligatory for eonunimes under 

Maternal 2,000 or for aijyloinf'! ration,^ of the i)oj)ulatiou under 1,200, I biJy 

came across a limited niuuljer, although, thanks to the work carried 

on by the religious ordei-s, they are by no means uncommon in 

countrv districts.* 

After several attempts at linding the right methods— attempts 
which will always l)e associated with the name of Madame Pape- 
Carjx'ntier— the existing system, which ja-escribt^l the study of 
colours and exercise in geometrical i-onst ructions, as well as the 
olementsof reading, writing, and orahalc-ulation, was happily modi- 
lied bv M. (iivard, who introduced into the schools the metluxls of 
Troebel, w ith his system of Spielgalx»n(KapportE.P.).t ''I^sjeux des 
(»nfants ne sont pas jeux. et les fault juger en eulx comme leura plus 
serieuses actions/' said Montaigne. Judging the children in these 
schools by their games, the education seems serious enough. The 
onlv danger seems lest it should \ye t4)0 serious. As ifiss Tolman 
Smith, American jiuor for jnimary education at the Pans Exhi- 
bition, writing in the Kilucutional Rcvicxry Septemlier, lOtH, says : 
'* The infant school is friendly in spirit, but in too great haste to 
suit the child foi* practical life.*' Another besetting sin is an 

# 

* For further details on the subject see article on the Kcoles Matenielles in 
Paris, hy Mis.s Beard. Special i^Jl)orts, Vol. 8. 

\ Aceording to the nionorrra]»h cited above the use of the "gifts " is byno 
means univei-Ral. 
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kiordinate desire on the part of some of the mistresses to render 
their teaching too ambitious. It was in connection with this 
defect that an inspector related to me a characteristic story, 
tdd, I believe, by Madame Eergomard, who was informed, to 
her great surprise, one day by a kindergarten teacher that 
they taught history in her school. The lady demanded a 
samide of her art, and the teacher narrated to her class the history 
of Jeanne d'Arc. When the story came to an end, the majority 
of the children seemed discontented, and at last one of them said, 
" And the sheep, what happened to them ? ** The children, being 
of the coimtry, knew what a sheep was, but had utterly failed to 
take in the rest of the ** history " lesson. * 

The schools are open from 7 to 7 in summer, and from 8 to 6 ReguUtiori* 
in winter. A charwoman is obligatory. Childi*en are divided 
by age and not by sex. If the mistress has over fifty infants 
she has a right to an assistant. Since 1889 teachers in these 
schools are placed on the same footing as those in the elemen- 
tary schools. There seems to be no special compulsory training 
for those who intend taking up the work, as far as I could make 
out. At Caen, however, there is an Scale Tnatemdle as well as 
an ordinary girls' school attached to the school. The directress of the 
school kindly showed me over the building, including the bath-room, 
where each child is treated to the luxury (as some people seemed 
to think) of a separate towel. A local committee of lady patrons 
liad al90 furnished them with hold-alls and pocket-handker- 
duefe. The Ax>le matemelle at Seaumont (Sarthe) consisted of 
A large covered court, an excellent harbom* of refuge on a rainy 
day. The refectory was furnished with two beds, and there were 
tiWQ class-rooms. The school is managed by two religious sisters, 
9nd any children are taken who are over twenty-five months old. A 
'baaing feature in the school is its museum, which is almost entirely 
ozuposed of offerings by the children, and contains specimens of 
^Sghts'and measures, minerals^ cocoons, stuffed birds, etc. Although 
^ arrived at the end of the afternoon school, the children looked 
fisremely happy. This, however, may be partially accounted for 

'the fact that it was the hoiir of " fourses " or the afternoon goAter, 
^^ school is in a somewhat anomalous state, as the building had 
^^n left to the town on condition that it was staffed with nuns. 
^•^^ acceptance of this legacy involves, apparently, a very nice legal 
""" t. 

re are two kinds of classes enfantines—one which is ciaaae 
c=^imon in the big towns and serves as a stepping stone enfantine. 

•"ween the Scale matemelle and the regular school; and the 
which is foimd in the country, and receives children at four 
even three years of age and prepares them for the elementary 
^^^^<X)1. The teachers in both cases are on the same footing as the 

The administration are alive to this defect. In the Introduction to the 
^r^port R P., M. Bayet says of the teachers :— " We must defend them 
^^^inst the temptation of teaching the children too much or too soon, and 
last observation especially applies to the maternal school." 

S342 ¥ 
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ordinary female teacher. The programme is a judidous mixture 
of kindergarten practices and the methods of elementary education. 
9titistut. A few statistics for 1897 on the maternal schools and infant claasefi 
will probably not be without interest. Number of maternal schools, 
5,683 ; of mistresses, 9,414 ; pupils, 729,648. Of these teachers 
5,292 (including 1,010 rdigieuses) were in the State schools, and 
4,022 in the private schools, in which there were only 271 lay 
teachers. It is therefore easy to see that the religious teachers 
outnumber the lay [4,827 against 4,382]. This also holds good for 
the departments I visited. If to this number of infants be added 
the number of the children in the classes enfantvnes and those in 
the schools imder six (the legal age), we find that the total number 
of children imder six in all the schools was 1,348,443 in 1897. 

B. The Primary Schooi.9. 

(i.) The Supply. 

Stotew xola. ^^ ^^^^ already been explained that everj' commune is obliged to 
maintain a State school, unless united for scholastic purposes to 
another commune, and that, further, commimes over' 500 souls 
are compelled to have a separate school for girls. A careful inquiry 
into the application of the law shows that the first provision has 
been very thoroughly carried out; in fact, some persons think 
too thoroughly. I myself heard of one small commune of only 
80 inhabitants which had built and furnished a school which is 
attended by only four pupils. I was told of another, with a school 
population of five, which spent 20,000 francs on putting up a school. 
This extravagance is not always to be laid at the door of the Govern- 
ment, but is often due to the obstinacy of the communes, who 
would rather have to bear the cost of building a school than send 
their children to the school of a neighboiuing parish. In another 
case I heard of, a commune with a school population of ten decided 
to have a school of its own, though the authorities did everything 
in their power to prevent this piece of reckless expenditure. The 
united district, in which several parishes combine— so much in favour 
in rural parts of England— is comparatively rare in France. The 
number of communes affiliated to another only amount to a little 
over 2 per cent. I only came across one or two instances in the 
sixty schools I visited. 

This adequacy in the school supply is borne out by the official 
statistics. Out of the 36,174 commimes, only 47 have no school at 
all, and 86 have no public school ; and some of these send their 
children to the neighbouring schools without being legally imited. 
(One had only 14 inhabitants.) But very few of these schoolless 
communes seemed to be in the departments visited. Ome had only 
two communes in 1898 who were unprovided with schools. In 
Calvados, apparently, there were none at all. The six communes 
without schools in Loir-et-Cher are attached to other communes for 
school purposes. In Indre-et-Loire there were apparently none, while 
in the only one of the foiu* circonscriptions of Saiihe for which I could 
get figures all the communes were provided with schools. Of the 
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type in England in the early days. As a rule, the daao-rcxmi^ 
designed to hold a maximum of 50 pupils, with a surface aIIowanci<4ie 
of 4 ft. 2 in. square per pupil, and with a minimum height of ceilin 
of 13 ft. 4 in. They seem to be sufficiently warmed by stoves i 
winter. The floors are generally of wood. The ventilation*' jg 
good, and I was particularly struck by the absence of what mcusy 
be called the odor sckoUiaticus, due to the free way in which windo 
were kept open. In only one or two class-rooms, where the teach 
belonged to the old school, was any stuffiness apparent. The di 
ing of the schools, as far as dusting and brushing is concerned, is 
performed by the scholars themselves, a certain number beii^Kng 
deputed d tour de rdle by the teacher to sweep out the 
room after school hours. 

Apart from any structural defects due to their antiquity, t*^^® 
"outside" state of the schools seemed satisfactory enough, 
the teachers I questioned declared that their class-rooms were 
and water tight. The official statistics show that the great majori- 
of the schools are either in a sound state of repair or, at least, itm^ 
everywhere progress is being made to render them so. Th 
in Calvados, in 1897, out of 924 public schools, only 19 schoo 
owned by the communes, and 10 rented by them,|with 2 lent l> 
private individuals, were classed as imsatisfactory. As the ren 
premises are rapidly being appropriated— there were only 22 i 
1897, against 153 in the preceding year— we may probably n^lec 
this category, as it is quite possible that these remaining build 
ings have already been acquired, while the houses " lent " are natur- 
ally to be put in a different category. This reduces the number 
of schools in bad repair in 1897 to something like two per cent. 
for the whole depMlment . The Academy Inspector for Ome 
remarks in his report that the state of the schools improves every 
year, and gives a long list of repairs effected in various schools. 
In Sarthe, the academy inspector (1899) speaks of the improve- 
meint of school buildings being continued in 1898. The same 
note of satisfaction characterises the report of the Academy In- 
spector of Indre-et-Loire for the same year. The only difficulty 
with the communes was their reluctance to whitewash, which 
has already been mentioned in the remarks on teachers' houses. 
One inspector told me he had about 50 schools out of 230 in which 
the regulation had not been observed. The Academy Inspector 
for Ome also makes the matter a subject for official criticism in 
his report. The same authority complains of the bad installation 
of the privies. In the great majority of schools I saw, the 
arrangements, though at times primitive, seemed generally in- 
offensive. A desideratum in some schools is a prdau couvert, or 
covered playgroimd. Here is just an instance where the personal 





♦ Matthev/ Arnold in 1859 was struck by the excellent ventilation. 

t In 1897 the number of school buildings belonging to communes were 
52,879 (those containing two or more schools under one roof count as one) ; 
number of buildings lent or hired 8,649.— (Official Statistics.) 
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influence of the teacher may induce the commune to sanction the 
neoeiasary expense. I came across two teachers who had persuaded 
their communes to put up a pr^u cov/vert. One had cost no less 
than 376 francs, which seemed a good deal for a small place where 
the total income was only 6,972 francs, and the annual amount 
spent on the school was only 75 francs. 

The state of the school fimiiture seemed less uniformly satis- JP'omitoro. 
factory. It was often decidedly antiquated, and the sitting accommo- 
dation in two schools was insufficient^ and ill adapted to the smaller 
children. This opinion is confirmed by the various reports of the 
academy inspectors on the subject, idthough it is clear that in 
some departments much has been doi o of late years. Thus i^ 
CSalvados, in 1897, no less than 99 out of 924 schools had the fur- 
niture replaced or done up. In Sarthe, the academy inspector, 
Tvrites :— 

The transformation of the old fashioned school furniture into regulation 
/umiture takes place slowly. Almost everywhere people cannot make up 
'fcheir minds to replace desks and seats till they are absolutely worn out In 
many schools blackboards are not repainted often enough, and are therefore 
often useless. . . . There are not enough maps, natural history charts 
^re rare. School museums do not exist in all schools, and when they do, 
t^hey are generally badly arranged. 

Still, even here there is progress to be reported, for 20 schools 
-xsere refurnished during' the year. The inspector of Indre-et- 
Xoire observes —(I have abridged his words)- -that 

The state of the school furniture improves daily. There are still too 
many old-fashioned desks about Certain communes have still to furnish 
^iieir schools with a mus^e tcolaire^ a metrical compendium, a counting 
machine, a terrestrial globe, and charts for teaching reading and natural 
history. 

X*he inspector also recommends that mural decoration should be 

^Qa-c3e an important feature. The example is cited of several 

^^la-^^ers who have adorned their walls with pictures of animals, of 

^^^^-■^nnhil and useful insects, of birds, and of venomous plants. 

fi^ likewise advises that they should also procure the coloured 

•d-^^-^rtiaements of the railways. Furthermore he suggests the 

^usition, where possible, of maps of the department, the 

•ndissement, the canton, and the commune. The two latter, 

^^ remarks, the teacher might draw himself. Among the 

^^'^^Tipulsory objects to be exliibited in every class-room is 

^"fc^^e declaration of the rights of man," and an extract from 

t^^^ hi Gramvnumt " on cruelty to animals/' This movement in 

[^^'^"^Dur of mural decoration has lately received considerable 

*"^K"=Betus by the distribution by the Ministry of a large number 

^. "Xnews of French scenery procured from the railway companies, 

^^'j bvli, of course, the railway part suppressed. These sheets are 

P'^^^ited in bold bright colours, and add a certain amount of pic- 

^^*-^f*^«squeness to the bare whitewashed walls ; for pictiu'ee to the 

^[Ji^^jitry lad are as fascinating as flowers to the town child. We 

^^'^^^^ht ahnoctt look on them i^ the fld^^rs of the tow;3is, fit^ul^. 
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jects of bai*ter for our rustic primroses and dafiPodils. In the 
school at Douvres (Calvados) there were hung up large placards 
inscribed with such inscriptions as *' le drapeau passe, ehapeau 
bas," or ** Talcool, voila Tennemi ! " Some of the teachers 
exhibit series of illustrations which depict the evils of alcohol- 
ism. The capital defect of these pictures is that they treat the 
quastion from a sensational, rather than a medical point of view. 
Hence I am told that many teachers, after acquiring these pictures, 
are so disgusted with them that they relegate them to the school 
oupboard. An excellent idea of a class-room, thoroughly furnished 
and equipped, was given at the Exhibition, where there was a model 
class-room of a mixed school, with benches adapted to the size of 
the children. 

The following is a shortened r^swme of its contents, taken from 
the Revue Pddagogique for Jul}', 1900. 

The library contains books for reading in class or at home. On the desks are 
lying the proper registers, the master's preparation note-book, a collection 
of exercise books, and the regulations at their side. 

The blackboards contain summaries of the day s lessons. Here a moral 
maxim taken from Jules Ferry ; at the side, the plan of a lesson on duties 
towards oneself, illustrated by a pretty sketch of the castle of Chillon. On 
the back of the same blackboard a school song ; there a summary of a 
lesson on the Bastille, also illustrated. On a third blackboard the plan of a 
lesson which bears simultaneously on arithmetic, the metric system, drawing, 
and manual work. 

The mural decoration is sober. There are the fine illustrations of Hugo 
d^Al^si, that the Ministry present to the schools ; the bust of the Republic 
the portrait of the President, placed above the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, and that of Pasteur. 

The cupboard, placed under the clock, merits particular mention. It 
contiiins the materials necessary for object lessons, and even for lessons in 
civic instruction. Except for a few small pieces of apparatus and the small 
glass objects which must necessarily be bought, the rest of the materials for 
experiments have been put together by the master ; notaUv an apparatus 
for distilling, a magnifying glass, made of a globe filled with water ; an 
electroscope, made of paper ; a compass, formed of a magnetised file, 
balanced on two forks ; a pyrometer, etc. 

The collection made by a teacher for his lessons in civics is interesting. 
It contains documents for all kinds of lessons on the subject : A soldier's 
pocket-book ; a voting paper ; a tax notice ; a* railway ticket ; labels and 
forms for the parcel post ; different notices jxwted up at the mairie ; old 
deeds, assignats, etc. Attention should also be given to the metric com- 
pendium and the materials for teaching geography, and lastly, agricultural 
experiments are represented by a coloured photograph of three successive 
stages in the cultivation of a wall-flower. The practical experiments in 
cultivation of plants are represented by specimens placed in two flower 
boxes, which in the real school would be placed in the window." 



Mos^ 
^Scolalr^. 



With reference to the objects mentioned above, the teaching of 
the vai-ious subjects they illustrate will be discussed in its proper 
place. A word may be said here on the mvs^e scolaire. It is found 
aearly everywhere. In Loir-et-Cher, there is one attached to every 
school In Orne the absence of one is an exception. Its fimction 
was adjriirably defined at a conference of teachers in Harne^^ iot 
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1898, ** as the indispensable auxiliary of the real object lesson/' 
It must not, however, resemble a curiosity shop. " For collections 
formed at hazard, and with no definite plan, are of no utility. The 
museum must be appropriate to the teaching, not the teaching 
to the museimi.'' The major pai-t of the collection should come from 
the pupils themselves. The purchase of school museums en bloc 
should be discouraged, nor should the museum be a simple object 
of parade. Its chief purpose is that it should be of pmctical use, 
being not so much a receptacle for the safe storing of curiosities 
as for the display and explanation of the concrete side of the school 
teaching. Some of the school musemns I saw were thickly coated 
with the dust of disuse. Others, again, were arranged on the omnium 
gatherum principle, everything being looked on as fish that came 
into the teacher's net. One teacher, for instance, showed me a 
museum of his own with over 4,000 objects. This private collec- 
tion may stimulate the ciuiosity of the few, especially as it is the 
master's hobby, but its general educational value cannot be very 
great, and confirms the statement of one inspector who said the 
nkueie scolaire renders little service, as it is not practical enough. 
But a fairly large munljer of museums seemed to be in actual use, 
and subserve a very definite piu'pose, especially in notions applied 
to agriculture. A certain numl)er of schools also jxjssessed a few 
simple pieces of scientific apparatus, similar to those in the classe 
'modUey which the teachera had managed to get together or manu- 
facture themselves. In many schools there still hangs a einicifix, 
relic of the days when the schools were under religious authority. 
lu a few they have been taken down, and in one school the teacher 
apologised to me for its retention. 



- - - - The Pupils. 

(I.) General Appearance.— Discipline. 

^ AJvas very favourably impressed with the general ai)i)eiu-ance Genera 

^f t^lxe children. They were for the most part neat and tidy in ftppeaiawr. 

^^^itr^ drejss, and their hands eaiK»cially were clean. The copy-books, 

)^'*^ic^li are usually a fair test in this matter, were singulaiiy free 

*J'or>^ tell-tale finger marks. It was not till I had visited somcj 

^^^^^^Xt,y State schools that I came across signs of dirt and untidi- 

The work of the children wjis also neat and well arranged. 

te is apparently more written work in the French schools than 

• — us, and the majority of it is not merely an exercise in writing, 

^^^ ^Uso in general accuracy and neatness. Tliis seems due in no 

measure to the cahier de rovlement into which every pui)il 

cla&B copies in tmn his work for the day. 

regards the behaviour of the pupils, the discipline seemed Behaviour 
ally good. I came across one or two probationers who ap- ^**^'P^*"^- 
to have mistaken their vodAtioh or else not yet received 
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it, but the average teacher certainly managed to get and main- 
tain the * ear of the house," though some were leas argua-eyed 
than others in detecting the bve-play that is Uable to. go onatUie 
bottom of the form. The exits and entitmces were also effected 
in good order, the children, especially the Uttle ones, often forming 
up and marching out singing. 
iewardt. ^ r^ards rewards, I came across one school in which the teacher 

does not believe in prizes. He admitted the work was harder, 
but the absence of tangible means of encouragement obliged the 
master to study the character of the pupils— a very true remark; 
but nan omnia yossumus omnes, and the majority of schools have 
regular prize givings. The money for the books, amounting some- 
times to 100 francs, is given by the commune or by private indivi- 
duals such as the diUguis carUonaux. To encoiu'age the children 
between whiles, the first two who are at the head of the class for 
a week or a month are allowed to wear a badge of honour. In 
some schools there is a regular table d*honneur, on which the names 
of those who have passed any public examination, such as the 
certificat (Tdtude, are inscribed. 

Pimiihmoiit ^ regai*ds pimishments, corporal chastisement is now abolished 
in Fi-ench schools, and the only penalty seems to be keeping in 
for half an hour or the setting of lines. One teacher, I was told, 
solved the diflSculty by offering pupils the alternative of working 
in his garden. The parent who told me the facts evidently con- 
sidered tins method of punishment as the more excellent way. 
The system, however, possesses the disadvantage of being liaUe 
to abuse ; at all events, it is conceivable that a fine crop of imposi- 
tions might appear just at the moment of the potato ingathering. 
Xl,^ As a believer in the virtues of the cane on rare occasions, I a^ed 

ethics of a good many teachers their views on the subject. One inspector 
paobhrnmit ^ ^P^^® ^ seemed quite shocked at the idea, and must have regarded 
me, I think, as an inhuman monster. He nevertheless admitted 
that parents often strike their children. One teacher told me 
of a case where a parent threatened to prosecute an assistant for 
accidentally pushing his boy over. The teacher noticing an open 
wound on the boy's head, inquired how he had got it, and found 
it was the result of a blow inflicted by his father, so he set 
the law in motion against the * humanitarian " instead. Still, it is 
quite right that the school should give an example to parents, if 
necessary. 

One teacher I met was especially bitter against the present 
" killing by kindness ^ system of discipUne. She declared the pupils 
wore not so olxxlnrnt or diligent as before. She had commenced 
teaching under the* religious regime, and when the sanctions of 
the catechism to which she had hitherto appaled in correcting 
the children's faults were denied her, she natm^llv experienced 
fome ditticulty in hittmg upon others. She further complained 
that parents sided with the children against the teachers, an4 
related how she occafeionaDy brqke the law -w-^th eociieilentTetfuIte^- 
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lliis WB8 all very instructive. The mistress was thoroughly sincere, 
and represented an opinion that prevails among some of . the older 
teach«:*8. It is obvioiisly very difiBcult to find at a moment's notice 
a new basis for one's authority. To those brought up in the 
sic volo, 8ic jubeo Bchool, with its impUed or expressed assumption 
that children should order themselves lowly and reverently towards 
their betters, the transition must prove a difficult one to those 
more practical methods which command us to try and explain 
to the child the why and wherefore of everything, even of oiur 
authority. But with the younger teachers I was again and again 
assured they felt no m*gent need of corporal pimishment, ''having 
learnt to walk without a stick." Yet most admitted there were 
moments when it would be advantageous to make the appeal to brute 
force— which is, after all, only a scientific adaptation of Herbert 
Spencer's principle of natiu^ circumstances for bringing the child 
into contact witii reality, introducing him to the logic of natural 
f OTces in as real a way as we explain to him the action of any chemical 
substances by making them the subject of a particular experiment. 
One teacher told me of a case in which one of the children when it 
is naughty, in order that the majesty of the law may not be pubUdy 
offended, is taken into the back kitchen and " shaken up." Another 
teacher was against violent punishments, such as kneeling in 
the comer, but not adverse to a gentle box on the ears. The 
situation was very fairly summed up by one who said, * There is 
not a good master alive who has not given a ' sound smack ' to 
flome child in his life." 

There does not seem to be much real over-pressure among the Overwork, 
jpupols, although they are coached in out-of-school hours by certain 
xr^asters for the certificat (Tdtudes, The work is, of coiu^se, 
'V'c>luntary on both sides, but I should imagine the strain falls 
E^^i^iher on the masters than the boy^. The danger of all this extra 
^fc^ork is not so much over-pressure as " cram." In some schools the 
^^Dme work tends to become heavy, but over-pressiure in any case 
not exist in primary education to the same extent as it does 
secondary. 



(II.) The Attendance Problem. 

(a) Methods of taking the Education Census,— Residts. 

France is one of the few countries in the world which appreciates 

^-ke necessity of collecting official statistics in a thorough-going 

^^ishiotL And yet how many apparent difficulties and problems 

reduced to their just proportion by the application^ to them 

f Sir Bobert GiflFen's favoiuite dictum of ** put a figtire on it " ! 

*X!lto stout foUo volume on primary scbool statistics issued by the 

^^S^Cnistry of Public Instruction in 1897, and brought up to date 

^ some cases to 1900, is altogether an admirable condensation 
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of numerical facts concerning the scIiooIb. As regards the figures 
for attendance, their sources are naturally the register kept bv 
the teachers. These are of two kinds— a rdgistre matricule 
(obligatory only in State schools), on which are inscribed the names 
of the pupils as they enter, and a " call over '* register, for noting 
dowTi the " presence and absences." The r^gistre fnatricule also 
contains a column for the date and place of the pupil's birth, for 
the name and profession of the parents, for the date of entry and 
leaving of the pupils, with comments on their progress and the pro- 
fession they embrace. The classes are called over twice a day. 
The ordinary register contains at the end a riswmi for the year. 
In the first column comes the number inscribed dming the month 
followed by the total attendances possible, the total absences, and 
the total attendances. To arrive at the total number of children 
at school in any countiy, one may either take the total of the chil- 
dren whose names are inscribed during the year, or the nimiber 
of the children during any particular month, or the munber 
inscribed on the roll on any set day, or, lastly, the number.present 
on a set day. The first method is probably the best, if certain pre- 
cautions are exercised, such as entering in a second column the 
children already inscribed in another school during llie year. This 
double registration affects about 4 per cent, of the children 
in France. Before it was taken into account no less than fiftv-four 
departments were returned with more children in the schools 
than existed within their area according to the census ! The latter, 
however, is sometimes at fault. Those who fill in the papers occa- 
sionally blunder as to whether a child is thirteen years old or in its 
thii*teenth year. The official figures, which are very carefully worked 
out, estimate "that the number of children w^ho are entirely 
deprived of prunary instruction is very restricted indeed." They 
none the less admit a decrease of 27 per cent, between 
1891-2 and 1890-7 iu the total numl)er of enrolments. Tliev 

• 

further give a table of percentages of pupils present on tw-o 
fixed days in comparison \vith the numbers on the books for 
the month and the total emolment for the year. Taking, Ihei-e- 
fore, the total enrolments in France for 1896-7 as the norm, 
we find in the public schools 87 * 6 pupils inscribed for December, 
with 78*7 present on the 5th of that month, and in the private 
^schools a |)erceiitage of 91 1 |x»r cent, for the month, and 85 '1 
for the otli day of the month ; while the figures for June in the 
public schools were 84 O ix'r cent, and 73*2 per cent., and in the 
private schools 91 * 1 per cent, and 84* 1 per cent. A point to note 
is the higher percentage in the private schools. There seems, 
however, a Uttle doubt whether the registers are always so strictly 
kept in these establishments as in those belonging to the State. 
In seven departments the June average in the State schools faUs 
below 60 per cent. The lowest average of all is found in Loz^re- 
48 • 9. In three departments the average is over 84 per cent. 
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The figures for the departments under review in 1896-7 were 
as follows (those for France are repeated for the sake of the com- 
parison):— 





December, 1896. 


June, 1897. 


! 




Public Schools Prirate Sch'la 


Public SchoolR Private Sch'ls 




montli. 

« 


day. 


month. 


day. 


month. 


day. 


month. 


day. 


Fiunce 


87-6 


787 


91-1 


85-1 


84*6 


73-2 


91-1 


841 


Calvados - 


*87'5 


7b*9 


•90-3 


85-4 


909 


82-5 


951 


90*5 


Orne - 


877 


79-6 


•90-8 


867 


90*6 


827 


96-9 


927 


Sarthe 


88-0 


80-4 


•90*6 


*84o 


•80-5 


•707 


91*4 


85*0 


Tndre-et-Loire - 


89-5 


820 


930 


87-6 


900 


79-6 


947 


90*4 


Loir-et-Cher 


89-7 


82*4 91*4 

! 


85*8 


89-8 


77-6 


93-9 


877 



* Below average. 

It will be seen that the public schools in these departments 
are distinctly above the general average of the coimtry, and the 
private schools also stand higher than the national mean for 
similar schools. 



(p) History and present position^remedies— punctuality. 

Compulsory education in France dates from 1882. The law HintorirHi 
of March 28th of that year declared primary education com-»l^«tch. 
pulsory for children of both sexes between six and thirteen years 
of age. Education could be given in a State or private school, or 
in the family itself. A com/mission scclaire was to be set up in 
eveiy commime, with the mayor at its head. The duties of the 
latter were to draw up every year a list of the children of school 
age, and notify to the persons in charge of these childi-en the date 
of the opening of the school. Various disciplinary powers were 
given to the commission, while to encourage the school attendances 
oaisses des iccles were to be started in every commune to assist 
necessitous childi*en. 

The law at first worked fairlv well. For instance, in 1877 there 
wore only 3,878,151 children on the registers out of 4,502,894, 
according to the census. But in 1882, the year of the passing 
of the law, the numbers enrolled rose to 4,425,690, which nearly 
corresponded with those of the census, 4,581,369. In 1887-8 
the culminating point was reached, when there were 4,752,968 
children on the books, against 4,729,511 given by the census. 
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This surplus of apparent over real school population is due to the 
fact already mentioned, that in populous centres children are often 
inscribed on the books of two or more schools ; but even if allowance 
is made for this phenomenon, the year 1888 appears to be the high- 
water mark of enrolments. There were only 4,591,606 pupils 
on the register in 1892 out of a census population of 4,663,671 
and in 1897 the niunbers had fallen to 4,465,166, against a poesiUe 
resQiit 4,636,331 who should be in school. These figures are taken from 
wition. the report of M. Cazes, inspecteur general at the Congrfe Inter- 
national de TEnseignement Primaire, which was held in Paris in 
1900. The nimiber of children not on the roll at all are estimated 
by the same authority at 4 per cent. It is dear from this and other 
statements that M. Cazes takes a less rosy view of the situation 
than the compilers of the official statistics. He goes on further to 
state that many of the children on the register attend the dasses 
with only a rdative regularity, and that only during five or six 
months. He especially blames the facilities imder which the cer- 
tificat d^Avdes can be taken at eleven. The latter has become in 
niral districts for pupils, whether they succeed or fail, a signal 
for departure en masse. The category of pupils from eleven to 
thirteen is thus reduced to an extremely weak contingent ; or even to 
vanishing point. As a mean, a quarter and sometimes a third of the 
total effective disappears, either to be made use of at home or to 
be let out to look after the cattle. * This " nightmare of the teachers " 
is evidently widespread. I came across it as far afield as in the 
Bulletin, des Indigenes of Algiers, in which the writer consoles him- 
self for the deficiencies in the " roll call " of the rural schools of that 
country by a comparison with the state of things existing in France, 
which he brings home to his readers by several quotations from 
inspectors and others on the subject. Thus one writes : " In a 
composition of the certificat d'itudes a candidate said quite inno- 
cently, 'In winter one has nothing to do, so one goes to school.' 
This child did not suspect he was translating the thoughts of all 
his comrades in the country, and even of their families. When 
we happen to meet at the side of the road under a hedge of eglantine 
three children in charge of a goat, we ask ourselves very seriously 
if there are not at least two too many. It is these two children 
we must get into the school by using all possible expedients." It 
is to these defects thiat no doubt the Ministerial circular of July 10th, 
1895, alludes when it speaks of children losing one-fifth, one-quarter, 
and even a third of their school time.t 
I did not come across these documents till some time after the 



* ** After the very precise reports of the Academy Inspectors it is only 
dnritig five, or at most six, months of the year that the pupils attend witjfi 
relative regularity."— (Rapport E. P.). 

t "Very often the rural schools are reduced during the summer to a fifth 
or a sixth of their winter effective. With the first fine days there pnly 
remain in class the few candidates for the certificat d'dtudes and tne 
vTcry yoimg children who are unable to be of servicip to their pareAts/* 
^(Rapport-E. P.) • ' » '.-.•• 
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termination of my tour. In fact, it was only gradually t obtained 

a dear view of the attendance problem in its various manifestations. 

lake many others, I had be^ misled by much which had been 

written in England about our own shortcomings, and particularly 

by the circimistantial accoimt of the derelict million,* which phrase^ 

like the legend of the Fr^ich minister and his watch, seems likely 

to make the tour of the world, so that I naturally fancied that we 

were the only nation whose country folk regarded their educational 

duties lightly. The first registers I examined threw little light 

on the actual position of affairs. But by dint of speaking to all 

I met on the subject, I gradiially discovered a similar state of things 

existing to what M. Cai»s has described. I finally learnt that in 

the country districts, in which the evils alluded to by M. Gazes A sonrce 

are most patent, the teachers remove from the " roll call " the name <>^^«**^»«^ 

of any pupil who leaves the school in May and take away his books, 

and only replace his name when he returns inNovember or December, 

if he returns at all. In this way the total of absences is reduced, 

as far as the register is concerned, and the only figures that give 

a clue to the real situation are the nimibers of pupils enrolled per 

mensem, which, at the worst periods, drops a quarter and even a 

third below the record of the highest months. The teacher is 

probably within his rights in removing the child's name ; in fact, 

there would otherwise be no reason for the colimm of monthly 

enrolments. Besides, the child often leaves the parish and goes 

right away for the time. The only thing is that any calculation 

ot the average attendance on the monthly basis is quite misleading ; 

andy indeed, the statisticians at headquarters adopt this view, as 

they take for their basis the total enrolment of the year. Wishing 

to find out which were the worst months for average attendance, I 

Ixave made a statistical table of some eighteen registers I copied or 

made extracts of. As far as my very limited experiences go, September 

* A good example of how such darmiBt figures are arrived at is given in 
ci letter signed " L.S.B.," which appeared in the *' Westminster Gazette,** 
JxLne 5th, 1901, analysing the statement that 100,000 children are absent 
^very day from the London schools, and that these are nearly always the 
a^me children. Belying on detailed information published by the School 
lioard, the writer first deducts 38,000 infants. Occasional absence in 
tlie cases of such tender babes can scarcely be stigmatised as truancy. 
1?bi8 leaves 62,000. A fresh deduction of 33,000 scholars over seven or 
^ight years of age who are ill or excluded because of illness in the home 
Idlings the total down to 29,000. From this again must be deducted the 
s^beences of some 14,000 regular attendants at a wedding, funeral, or for 
ttome other good or fairly reasonable excuse. From the 15,000 thus left 
S,000 may be taken off for those who are fairly regular, but were absent 
On this particular day without good excuse. This reduces the total to 
X 2,000, and here again another thousand must be deducted for those 
xvhose names are wisely not removed from the books of one school until 
tihey are safely inscribed on the books oi another. The famous 100,000 
i« thus reduced to lljOOO. These are certainly not nearly always the 
9ame children, though many of them may be classed as ** regular irregu- 
lars.** They require, in fact, very carefu) sifting out, and "each case has 
'^o be dealt with on its merits, and neither sweeping generalisations nor 
^liatorical exaggerations meet the case.** \ 
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ft&d October seem to be the worst months, and this conclusion 
was substantiated by numerous conversations with the teachers. 
It should, however, be borne in mind that the school year does 
not begin till about the 20th of September, and it takes the schools 
a Uttle time to get under way. 

Assuming a difference of about 12 per cent., which is roughly 
the difference in the official figiu'es between the monthly average 
and the average on one day in the month, the average attendance 
on one day in the worst months would be at 35 per cent., 38 per 
cent., 53 per cent., 57 per cent., 62 per cent., 64 per cent., etc., of 
the total enrolment. 

The majority of teachers in these schools not only spoke The •• Ins ^^ 
to me about these regrettable absences, but also complained ^° ^ "' 
of the difficulties of teaching these ** Ins and Outs." The child 
which left in May had forgotten everything by December. I was 
surprised to find this juvenile exodus extended even to the 
towns. The head of the excellent Scole (Tapplioation (practising 
achool) at Alen9on told me on my arrival that several children 
liad just quitted the school to go into the coimtry as patours, such 
being the picturesque local term derived directly from the Latin 
for these youthful keepers of sheep. In the country, of comrse, 
I came across a fair number of schools which suffer from the periodic 
exodus of these nomads, but the custom did not appear to be uni- xhe 
^versal. It seemed, on the contrary, to be mainly confined to the^'patoun. 
:f crest and grazing districts; and this conclusion was borne out 
"by what the secretary to the Academy Inspector of Loir-et-Cher 
'tx>Id me. He said the school attendance was bad in the north, 
'where in some cantons the school population fell to a third during 
^he patour season, while it was good in the south, where the vine 
csulture keeps the children at home in their own villages. The 
gazing season also affects the attendance in Indre-et-Loire to the 
extent of a tenth, according to one of the inspectors of Tours. A 
oninor cause for dissatisfaction among the teachers in the Loire dis- 
trict was the absence of the children diu-ing the grape gathering. 
3fany teachers likewise complained of the irregular attendance of 
the children during the week of the first communion, and sometimes 
^ven during the month that preceded it.* I myself was witness 
in one school of the gap it makes. Out of a class of twenty-five 
girls only eighteen were present ; the rest were attending the cate- 
chism classes at church. It is only fair to state that the children 
are allowed a three days' fiu-lough diu-ing this important epoch. 
But the teachers' grievance was that not only the attendance but 
abo the work suffered. One teacher, who marks the composition 
done by his class, said it affected the candidates' work for several 
weeks to the extent of a third. This may, however, be taken as 

* This point seems to have been important enough to form the subject 
of a separate resolution at the International Congress on Primary Educa- 
tion at Paris, in 1900. *' II est n^cessaire que Tenseignement religieux 
8(Mt, hors des sanctions effectives, maintenu strictement dans les conditions 
UnJes, de mani^re qu'il ne fasse pas ^chec & la fr^quentation scdaire."— 
{Solution tX.) 
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proof that their energies are really absorbed elsewhere. Thfa 
qtiestion of the prerrviire communion is also sometimes, peradventuire, 
a little personal matter between curS and teacher. Some teachers 
stated it gave them little trouble, and another expressly said thsrt 
the cur^ in his parish never attempted to withdraw the children 
from school at all. 
Minor In the grass coimtry I heard complaints of the children being 

oaoBM of absent during the haysel, and in the cider coimtry during apjde 
irregularity, picking. A few teachers attributed the irregularity in attendance 
to the distance the children had to come, the communes being 
apparently larger, as a rule, than oxu* parishes, and there being no 
legal limit beyond which children are not obliged to attend. ♦ I came 
across children who have to trudge to school three miles there 
and back every day, except Thursday, which is a whole holiday. 
In one or two schools Monday is a bad day for attendance, as the 
parents make it a day off for the children as well as themselves. 
These are, however, but minor grievances in comparison with 
the infant patours, and their soUd six months absence from school. 

Monthly Attendance of those on the Books. 

Appended are a few of the beet and worst averages of attendance 
on the actual nmnbers enrolled for the month. 



» 


Best Months. 


Worst Months. 


1. 3t Aabia (boys) •* - 


Nov., over »5% 


April, over S0% 


2. Douvres (boys) 


Nov., over 97% 


March, 81% 


2a. Douvres (girls) .... 


Jan., over 99% 


March, over 84% 


3. Ouilly (boys) 


Feb., over 95% 


May, over 84% 


4. Coquainvilliers (mixed) 

5. Vimoutiers (boys)- 

» 


{8^J}aver»5% 
Nov., over 95% 


Jan., over 70% 
(measles) 
Feb., over 81% 


6. Vimoutiers (religious, boys) - 


Sept. -Oct, 100% 


Feb:, over 76% 


7. Vimoutiers (girls) - - - - 


Sept, over 97% 


Oet, over 92% 


8. Mauvaiflvilliers (mixed) ■ - - 


Sept., over ^3% 


Feb., over 69% 


9. Beaumont (girls) ^ .... . - 
10. St. Pateme (mixed) 


Sept, over 99% 
Sept, over 93% 


Dec., over 92% 
(oh 51 pupils !) 
Feb., over 71% 


11. NeufchAtel (boys) 


Sept, over 97% 


Feb., over 77% 


12. Beaumont (boys) 


Sept, over 99% 


Dec., over 92% 


13. Lou6 (boys*) - • - - 


Sept., over 99% 


March, over 87% 


14. Chauss^ St. Victor - 


Dec., over 97% 


Jan., over 90% 


16. St. Denis-la- Victoire - 


May, over 96 % 


March, over 63% 
(sickness) 



* Except in the cane of a hamlet three kilometres 
part of the commune and containing at least twenty 
age.— (G^o&nm, 2 523.) 



from the "town" 
children of school 
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These figures show that the attendance of those actually on the 
books is pretty regular. In many cases the register for the year 
was not copied, but only the months giving the highest and lowest 
figures. 

The principal cause of the persistency of the present some- xi,e real 
what unsatisfactoiy situation is imputed to the fact that the cause of tlie 
" commiasions scolaires " entrusted with the putting the law into Present state 
motion have either always remained or else become a dead letter, 
except in Paris and a few places. The indirect reason which has 
led to this is the loi Goblet of 1884, which granted to the com- 
munes the right of electing their own conseillers niunicipaitx, by 
whom the mayor is chosen. As a political measure of decentralisa- 
tion it was probably wise, but it exix)sed the mayor as head of the 
coTwrnission seal aire to the enmity of those parents against whom he 
may have set the law in motion, and who vented their displeasure 
by casting their votes at the ensuing election for his political oppo- 
nents. The consequence was that several mayors who had been 
zealous in the cause of education lost their seats. Their successors, 
more wary, showed a natural reluctance to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire. The consequence was that the commissions sco- 
laires, after a promising beginning, not oidy ceased to extend, but 
those which were in full activity came to an untimely end.* 

Various. remedies have been proposed to improve the existing Proposed 
state of affairs. Some reformers would suppress the commission remedies. 
scclaire, and hand over the whole business to the juge de paix, oi* 
lc>cal magistrate, leaving the teachers to prosecute. This is cer- 
tain to work badly, as it would bring the teachers into direct 
collision with the parents. The International Congi-ess decided 
to recommend the suppression of the d^^gv^s cantonavx, who formed 
part of the commission, and substitute for the commission itself 
a conseil d'^cole, who will merely act as school patrons. If their 
recommendations are carried out, it will be the dut}' of the mayor 
to draw up a list of the childi-en of school age and send it to the 
inspectors. The latter, if necessary, ^\ill hale the offending parents 
before the juge de paix. The surveillance over the religious schools, 
whose registera, it is said, are not kept so strictly as those of the 
State schools, is also to be i*endered more real. The caisses 
des dcdeSy which, though compulsory, were in 1895 still wanting 
in more than half the schools of France, are to be maintained, and 
no candidate for the certificat d'^tvdes is to be accepted who is not 
twelve years of age on the 1st of October in the year he presents 
himself. 

A judicious application of the law of 1882, with the power of Possible 
instituting proceedings assigned to the inspector, would probably }p" ^j** ^" 
be a valuable help to improving school attendances. But anything remeilie'. 

*One hypothesis for the unsatisfactory state of affairs is mentioned by 
the Academy Inspector of Sarthe in his report for 1895. " Can it be true," 
be writes, ** as I have heard former teachers say, that the attendance was 
more regidar when the schools had fees ? Parents wanted their money's 
worth then ; but to-day, as the schooling is free, it seems to have lost its 
▼aloe." 
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like a wholesale setting in motion of legal machinery would seem 
a dangerous proceeding, and likely to do more harm thaii good in 
the rural districts, where the peasants are generally ultra-conserva- 
tive and local usages and prejudices are strong. This opinion, such 
as it is, was borne in upon me by various conversations Mith some 
of the most experienced uispectors, some of A^hom even went so 
far as to think that an amendment of the law would do but little 
good, and favoiu*ed other specifics. 
The personal Thus one of the best inspectors I met informed me 
InspwTora. ^^^^ under the old regulations he had set the law in 
motion against various parents. He had caused several to 
be fined and one actually to be put in prison. Complete failuie 
attended his efforts. Rien n'a dboutL Feeling he was on the 
^vrong tack, he thought the matter over, and came to the con- 
clusion that evidently there were times and seasons when the 
peasants had really need of theii* children. He accordingly instructed 
the teachers to inform the parents that the uispector would always 
favourably entertain a request for leave of absence if the work was 
specified for which the children were required, such as pea-picking, 
etc. After eighteen years' experience he had found the system 
answer extremely well. Another way of keeping children at school 
was to discourage the teachers from presenting then* pupils before 
twelve years of age for the certifcat. Let them tell the parents 
there was a distinct advantage for the child to remain at school, 
that the age l)etween eleven and thirteen was the most impoilant., 
and so in his circonscription the custom w^as to present children 
l)etween twelve and thirteen. This suggestion is also strongly 
supported in the report of M. Cazes, who i)roposes to raise the legal 
age of the certificat to twelve. 
) Teachers. In the same report M. Cazes equally insists on the personal 
influence of the teacher being brought to bear on the recal- 
citrant parent. It is significant to note that this influence, 
according to the teacher at Carpiquet, who is a pai-tisan of the 
idea, is nmch greater with the parents of those who have received 
some education than with those who ai*e illiterate. M. Petit, the 
primary insi^ector at Argentan, was also strong on the personal 
influence of the teacher as' one of the principal factors in the 
solution of the problem. The head teacher in the girls' school at 
Vimoutiers told me she always made a point of sending round 
an assistant to inquire about any child who was absent, or of asking 
the neighbours, and she found the system answer very well. At 
the same time, a regular system of official notification to ])arents 
of the cliildren's absences, with fortnightly reports, would j)robably 
defeat the very aim for which it is proposed. The whole strength 
of the teach^'s interference in the matter is that his action is a 
purely voluntary one. Another objection to the proposal is that 
\K lays yet another burden on the already hard-worked teacher.* 

* A i)referable form of the i)roi)osal is that of the Academy Inspector of 
Corr^e, who proposes in future to take into consideration, in questions of 
promotions, the eflforts made by the teachers to improve the attendance at 
their school. — (Revue P^d., July, 1900.) (See Appendix II.) 
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It is interesting to note that some of the higher oflBcials are in Half-time, 
favour of mtroducing some system of half-time. M. Le 
Chevallier, the Academy Inspector at Alen9on, entertains the idea 
of reducing the obhgatory age to twelve, with a system of half-time 
up to fifteen, just the period when education is most profitable. 
I trust I am betraying no secrets when I say he proposes shortly 
to lay a scheme to that effect before the Conseil General of the De- 
l>artment. It will be worth while watching the foiiunes of this 
unconscious imitation of the Robson Act in France, or rather im- 
jjrovement on it. The proposed extension to fifteen, if successful, 
will be a most interesting experiment. M. Peiie, the Academy 
Inspector in Loir-et-Cher, in his annual charge to the department, 
urges tliat the school period should be prolonged, and suggests 
one method of doing this woidd be the adoption of the haU-tiine 
school, whether for half the day or half the year— organised very 
differently to suit local needs and customs. This is actually, I am 
told, done in certain mountainous districts in France, where the 
lialf-day school is already a fact. ^. 

This adaptation of the school to local needs is also m-ged by Adaptation 
M. Gazes m liis report, which is really the digest and sununary Jj^eds*^ 
of five Ttiivwires on the subject. He also adds it is already 
clone in a large number of departments :— 

It conciliates thereby the exigencies of education with the real needs of the 

majority of rural families. These people at certain seasons, sometimes in 

autumn, more often in summer, can scarcely do without their children's 

a.ssistance in agricultural work. There is urgent work which cannot be 

put off, and which imperiously requires the energies of the entire family. 

These are respectable exigencies, which one must always take into con- 

Hideration. Besides, the majority of rural families, except in certain specially 

favoured districts, live in a state of tight means, which does not go as far as 

actual want., thanks to the unremitting toil and spirit of thrift which are 

cliaracteristic of the French peasant but, which is not the less real for that. 

We have not to examine here economic and scientific causes ; but it is a 

general fact that the majority of our rural population can only, by dint of 

toil and privation supply the principal needs of their existence. It is 

therefore a necessity, at the same time as it is a duty, to conciliate two 

interests— the interest of living and the interest of self-education — with 

a new to being able to live better. 

M. Gazes further notes tliat in Germany, in oi'der to conciliate 
Wie needs of the family with the school interests, the holidays are 
^ disposed that the children can help their parents without inter- 
rupting their studies on that account. Thus, at the moment of 
^'ii^^ potato harvest in the Rhine provinces, the children receive 
^'S'lit days' holiday .These are called the potato holidays (Kartoffel- 
f^^^^ien). M. Gazes continues : — 



he Academy inspectors have taken pains in their respective depart- 

'^^xita to render the school practical in summer as well as in winter, in 

*^o^ying, after consulting the teacher, and with the approbation of the 

/k^^ of the department, the hours of beginning and ending school, and 

^1^^ length of the school hours. In the same way they have advanced or 

fired, according as it was necessary, the date of the holidays, in order to 

^e them coincide as far as possible with the occupations of the country. 

-> . • Perhaps it would be better if the holidays were not given 
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simultaneously everywhere during the stune season, whatever may 
be the agricultural character of the region, but divided into two, and spread 
over the weeks during which the work of the field requires child labour. 
Such a measure would have another advantage, thiit of attaching the 
child early to the soil, in giving him the opportunity of taking a part and 
interesting himself in cour.try Hfe, of having his share in these labours 
performed in common, and which in our country districts liave an element 

of joyfulness about them. (Extract from m^moire by M. Devimeux.) 

• 

English observers, and especially members of the Agricultural 
Educational Association, will, no doubt, be intei'ested to learn 
that there is a distinct movement in educational circles among 
the teachers as well as among those higher in the senile to do some- 
thing for rm*al education m its widest sense. The whole passage 
is also in other wa\'s full of significance which should not be lost 
on English readers. 

And lastly, there is Httle doubt if the caisses des ecoles are more 
widely and liberally organised they may, at least as far as the indigent 
children go, largely aid in winning biick these waifs and strays 
to the school. According to M. Meslet, the Pinmary Inspector of Le 
Mans, many of these little paiours are miserably paid. They often 
receive no more than their keep, and 25 to 35 fi*ancs for their six 
months' sendee. Were the caisses des Ecoles properly organised 
one could give to the parents of those who were really indigent 
an indemnity sufficient to persuade them to leave their childi*en 
at the school, though what the farmers would say who live in the 
districts where there are no hedgerows must Ije left to the imagina- 
tion. 

We in England have much the Siime dilticulties, although, as 
I hope to show, the rm'al problem is more or less different. Our 
law o]i compulsorx' attendance is ceii^iinl}- at times faultily ad- 
ministered, because it comes into collision with the local customs 
and prejudices, which are not always necessarily based either on 
ignorance or greed, and because, at least in om* big cities, the ques- 
tion is bound up with much deeper problems, not merely with 
the question of the feeding of hungry or stai'ving school children 
but with the whole problem of the attitude of the State towards 
its poor in general, a problem which is rarely, if ever, dii-ectly 
mooted, but which is raised every time the head of some struggling 
family is summoned for not sending its little breadwinners to school. 
Pnnctuality. j j^gked in sev^eral schools about the pimctuality of the children, 
and heiird but few complaints. However, in Indre-et-Loire at 
least, the academy inspector makes the want of it m the schools 
the subject of a serious complaint in his report (1898) : — 

There is a lack of punctuality in a large number of pupils in a great 
number of schools. Teachers are specially ordered to take the call-over at 
the right time, and at once mark the absentees. Owing to the lack of punc- 
tuality and to non-attendance, a quarter of the pupils do not derive half 
the profit tliey oueht from their sojourn at school. (Shortened account.) 
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CHAPTER IV. -ORGANISATION AND CURRICULUM. 

Oboanisation of the State Schools. 

Primary sohools are officially divided into three grades or stan- The rours. 
dards— oours ^ISmerUaire, cours moyen, cours supei^ieur—wldch are 
supposed to correspond with the ages 6-9, 9-11, 11-13. These 
divisions appear to be rather fad;ice in country schools. Tlie cotir 
superieur is more or less a blank, as the great bulk of the children 
leave after passing the certificat (TStudes, which is regarded as the 
crown (rf the studies of the cours moyen. On the other hand, in 
many schools there is a cours preparatoire, which precedes the cours 
elhientaire, and these divisions seem to suit the work of the school 
to judge by a paper on the subject recently issued by the new society 
of '' Amicxdes.'' The teachers are, of coui'se, allowed to split these 
cours up into divisions, which are generally two in niiniber, as a 
pupil stays, as a rule, two years in each cours. Piomotion, how- 
ever, does not take jdaoe by years, as in Germany, but is at the 
teacher's discretion. 

Although the legal age of leaving is thiiteen, the certificat exami- The Iwivi 
ixation is, as has been already stated, the signal for a general "o**- 
exodiis of the mass of the pupils. M. Petit, the Primary Inspec- 
tor at Argentan, kindly gave me some interesting facts in support 
«>f his assertion that the majority of children in his circonscription 
go to work at twelve. When he enters an ordinary school of thirty 
^csholara he asks who are over twelve, and only thi-ee or four children 
lift their hands. As for the children over thirteen, they are still 
i:i\ore rare. In one canton of his circonscription, with 453 childi-en, 
^ >i Jy nine boys out of 243 and two girls out of 210 are over thii-teen, 
v^hile for the whole circonscription, with 7,121 children, only 157 
Viioys out of 3,894 and 69 girls out of 3,227 are over the legal age. 

In schools with a 6ingle teacher, my friend, M. Flamand, Primary The work 
Inspector of Paris, informs me that those pupils who have gained J{^^^,n^*" 
tbhe certificat " double " the last year except in aiithmetic, in 
"vrhich they do separate problems— that is, they go over the 
%groimd again, probably in a moi-e thorough fashion. In many 
^schools, however, one or two of these children are coached either 
gratis or for a small fee by the teacher with a view to entering 
'Uie normal schools. In the large centi-es of i)opulation there are, 
^ course, either cours compl^merUaires (ex-standard classes) or 
liigher primary schools (see pp. 181 and 182). 

According to the law, classes over fifty have a right to an Size of 
^idditional teacher. The population in most of the communes I ^^**®^*^* 
idflited being on the down gi*ade, the number of schools with an 
iidjomt, except in the small comitry towns, was comparatively 
rare. The classes themselves in Orne, for three of the arrondisse- 
meats, average from between twenty and thirty for the mixed 
BcHools, and in the fourth (Donifront) from thirty to forty. 
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It wafl in Ome that I beard of a master with eighty pupils without 
an assistant, while a neighbouring teacher with seventy was in a 
similar pUght. The reason for this large population was the sudden 
influx of a large nmnber of enfants Tnorcdement aba/ndormds, which 
the city of Paris plants out with such good results in the coimtr}', 
and which niunber in all something like 50,000 ! These large 
classes under a single teacher are not infrequently equalled and 
even surpassed in Brittany, where large famiUes are the rule amonp: 
the villagers.* This information I received from the assistant secn*- 
tary of the Academy Inspector at Alen^on, who further assured nie 
that the two schools I heard of were exceptions, and that not a 
tenth of the schools in the department, which were over fifty, were 
without an assistant teacher, and the greater nimiber of thet^e 
were only just over the legal limit. In the neighbom*hood of Mosnes 
(Indre-et-Loire) I was informed that the average class was about 
forty. A teacher in the district told me he had been in charge of a 
school across the river of sixty boys. But the record school that 
I heard of was one of ninety-six boys, where the teacher had to 
struggle single-handed with only his wife to help him with the needle- 
work. The reason of tliis unwonted size was that the commune 
was poor, and therefore un\viUing to build a separate girls' school. 
It was in the same depai-tment that the inspector of Vendome, M. 
Fusy, told me the average of the classes under him w^as between 
forty and fifty. Taking these and other data into consideratioji, 
it is probable that the average class in the districts I visited is rather 
under forty than over.f 



* In T'otes-du-Nord eighteen mixed schools have altogether thirty-seven 
** rlasses," and 2,143 pupils, or an average of 119 pupils per school. 

tThe number for all France was 8,422 teachers with classes of over oo. 
The percentage of classes in France is 91*9 for classes of 50 and under, 
')'! for classes from 51-60 (inclusive), 1*7 for classes between 61 -To 
(inciusiveX 0*5 from 7 1-80 (inclusive), and 0*2 over 80. 
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Mecisrs. Bonaparte Wyse and Hughes-Dowling, in their excel- ^<»nitor8 
lent repoiii on Manual and Practical Instruction in France, HchoolH. ^' 
state that " monitors are not employed in French schools." 
I fomid them, however, in use in cei-tainly three-quartei*s of 
the schools I visited, and more especially in the mixed schools, 
where it would almost surpass the wit of man to do without 
them. Many children arrive, as one teacher said to me, who 
do not know how to read and write, and were it not for enlisting 
some of the older cliildrcn to teach them, the whole work of the 
school would come to a standstill. In fact, their existence is not 
<jnly tolerated but even officially recognised. Li the viva voce of 
one of the candidates for the certificat d' aptitude, the latter, in 
answer to a question as to how she would put out the work in a 
school whei'e she w^as the only teacher, definitely assmned that 
she would have t<> employ monitors. These monitors are not, 
indeed, officially appointed. The top members of the liighest class 
are generally but not invariably, told off in turn to take the juniors. 
They are, as a rule, only put on for the day, or at most for the week, 
and the greater ninnber regard it as somewhat of an honour. In 
the specimen time-tables* (pp. 89-94) these monitoi-s figure as aide 
(assistant). In one school (Mosnes), howevei-, I found a regular 
monitor employed, as well as the emergency ones. I, unfortunately, 
forgot to ask whether he was remimerated, imd at what rate. The 
school itself was a remarkable one in more ways than one. It 
was a boys' school with no less than 58 pupils, and the master was 
evidently an exceptional teacher. Still it seemed a very heavy 
task to handle this crowd of scholars of all ages, ranging from 
pupils of tliirteen to children who had only been a day or two in 
the school, and were as yet but half acclimatised. There is no doubt 
tJie work of the single-handed teacher in the mixed school Ls no light 
one, as in addition to the class divisions there aie also divisions of 
subjects according to sex. A female teacher at St. Pat erne told 
tne thiit owing to this reason she has sometimes as many as foin* 
fjt* five divisions going at a time. This did not prevent her from 
•*l^i>earing thorouglily contented with her work. 

I subjoin a short excerpt from my notes, which det^ciiljes a visit t^Tiptio 
^^^ an excellent mixed school at Coijuainvilliers, in the ciiTon- Kchool. 
^^^^'iption of Pont TEveque. I have purposely left in many 
'•-l^parently ii*relevant details in the hope they may give back- 
^**c>und and setting to the whole attitude of tlie average teacher 
'^^^^xrards the school and the neighbourhood. 

r • ^^oquainmllieTB, — School building is situated on the high roiid from 

^^^i«ux to Pont TEvdque, facing the rich meadows of the Toiiquc. Beliind 

v-^^^*^^s a ridge whose verdant slopes are dotted with apple trees in full bloom. 

?^J^ l^ool originally intended for t)oys, but with the decrease of the population 

^^^^ girls* school has been closed and the remaining pupils transferred t<> 

^ boys* school. The teacher has thus seen his work doubled at a single 



I have to thdnk M. Javary, Primary Inspector of Tours, for these 
*meo time-tAbles in use in Indre-t^t-Loire^ 
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stroke, but judging by the maiiterly way he has rearranged his teaching, 
it is not the children who have suffered. Present school population 42, 
out of a total population of 423, that is 10 per cent., against 20 per cent., 
the average in England, a terrible comment on the feeble natality. Cause 
of decrease in population not due to a decline among those engaged in 
agriculture, but to the closing of a bleaching factory, whereby eighty-four 
workmen were obliged to leave the commune. The works have never 
!>een reopened, which augurs ill for the fortune of the small manufactiu^rs 
of the country. Under the old regime there were thirty-seven boys and 
thirty girls, the famiUes of the artisans being larger than those of the 
peasants. 

Xo congregational school in the neighbourhood. Children generally 
come at five years old. Many live a long way off, some at a distance of four 
kilometres. These are usually the first to arrive. Teacher held evening 
classes during February and April, but had only three pupils. The dis- 
tances are too great. Most of those who attend are children who have 
gained the ceriificat The commune is rich. Since the exodus of the 
artisans there are only the peasants left and they are all well off. Day 
labourers earn 3 francs 50 centimes a day during harvest, and 1 franc 
50 centimes at other times, but they receive their food, and in many houses 
the cellar is left open. Carpenters earn 2 . 25 francs, and gardeners 2 francs 
a day, food always included. Little real want ; only two poor families. 
The district essentially pastoral. 

Most of the children lunch at the school. A good many parents pay a 
sou a day for the cooking of the children's food. The rest get it for nothing. 
There is no proper caisse de IVcole, but the bureau de Inenfaisance, or 
village charity, gives the teacher 50 francs at Christmas to buy chausettes 
and sahots for the children. Being a grass country most wear clogs, as the 
wet meadows soon wear out the ordinary boots. 

The teacher has no ditticulty with the school attendance, except as 
regards the distance some children have to come. If a child is absent 
he makes inquires, either through the postman or directly of the parents. 
His wife teaches sewing. She receives 50 francs from the commune, who 
also abandon to her the 15 francs the State gives as a grant in aid of these 
matters. 

School well lighted on both sides. There is a school hbrary in full swing, 
and pupils subscribe a trifle a month to buy a new book or two and take 
i n a school paper. 

Secretarial duties at the mairie rather heavy. They run to about one to 
one and a-half hours a day on an average. Pay, 200 francs. Work out of 
school amounts to about three hours. There are four divisions, teacher 
uses monitors a tour de rCle, 

The children who have been in the playground form up and march in 
marking time. Children quiet, orderly, and well behaved without being 
cowed or timorous. The top class starts with a sum on the board ; a girl and 
a boy severally explain its operations very clearly. It is hardly necessary 
to say that it deals with a concrete problem. Meanw^hile the second group 
form up of their own accord into a reading circle round a monitor and read, 
hut not too loud to disturb the others. Under the watchful eye of another 
monitor, whose solemn duties evidently impress him, the Httle mites at 
the far end of the room copy on to the blackboard each in turn 7-1-4 = 11, 
7 + 5 = 12, etc., or write 510, 511, 512, etc. A cursory examination 
of the cahier de roulement show's that the writing is excellent and the books 
l^eautifully clean. An inspection of the children's cahiers leads to 
similar results. Scarcely a bad exercise book among the lot. Evidently 
a good all-round class. Children set to work without being told— a good 
sign. Master takes children of five and six and questions them on such 
totals as 6 and 8, 4 and 7. InteUigent answers, and children show a keen 
zest in the work. They also take places during the lesson. No very 
strong local accent. An orphan, recueilli par V^taif reads words of four 
syllables without hesitation and shows his cahier, which is very good. The 
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girls, according to the teacher, shine in French composition and the boys 
in arithmetic and science. The monitors for the day arrive before the clastr 
begins, put up the date, and get everything in readiness. Considering 
the visit was in every sense a surprise one, it was a real pleasure to sec tlic 
children perform so well without any rehearsal whatever. 

At one time men were eUgible as directoi^s of all types of Men or 

educational infltitutions, not excluding the ecoles materndles !* ^^^f^^s 

But women are beginning to take their revenge to-day. This is for mixed 

noticeable in the case of the mixed schools, which, according to «<?hools. 

the law of October 30th, 1886, should be managed by female 

teachers. One of the reasons is probably the slight shortage in the 

supply of masters, due to economic reasons. Owing to the male 

teachers being obhged to put in a year at military training, female 

teachers can be procured at an earlier age. They are also paid 

lesss in the higher classes. Their employment likewise results in the 

saving of a himdred francs a year to thp communes, which has to 

be found for the sewing mistress when the teacher is a man. I 

gathered a small sheaf of opinions on the subject, and I am sorry 

to say they were generally unfavourable to the employment of 

women. One critic declared that the children resented being under 

SL ivoman ; another asserted that it was bad for the manliness of 

t:.he boys. A male teacher was bad for girls, but a female teacher 

^was worse still for boys, as the boys' education was far more made 

or marred by the school and its influence than the girls', which 

x-ather depended on the home life. Another advei'sary of the 

ohange enlarged on the diflSculties that beset the solitary female 

t:«acher in the small out-of-the-way comnumes ; it was scarcely 

t:he place to send a lone woman. f On the other hand, there seems 

little doubt that for small children of both sexes a woman is c^r- 

t/iiuly a better, more patient, and sympathetic teacher than the 

n\-erage man. But the French primary school teacher is i*eally 

^'^irged with a civic mission. Can a woman, as a i-ule, dia- 

^'/i/ii-ge this as effectively as a man? 

The Curriculum. 

(I.) CoNSTrruTioN ano Methods. 
l>« law of the 28th March, 1882, sketched the curriculum for Origin am 
: ^^jide3 of j)rimar\" sd iQpls. The organic decree of Januaiy 18th, *^^"**^*^"*'^ 
»L fixed tne details of the progrannne for the elementary schools. \ 
to include " moral and civic instruction, reading and writing, ^' 
French language, arithmetic and the metric system, history 
. ^ |C5eography,*especially that of France, object lessons, and elemen- 
^"^ scientific notions, the elements of drawing, of singing and 
^^^>-Xial training, principally in their (!) application to agricuHure, 
^^^ j^*^ "fc^^iry and g)rmna8tic exercises." The ciuriculum, as we have 
» is divided into three stages— the cours ^lementaire, coursmoyen, 
^sours supMeur, In addition, the programmes of the different 

C-n Qermany the heads of the primary schools for girls are men. 
io'*' -Aiother argument in favour of the male teacher is Ids greater aptitude 
*^*n.ving agricultural teaching, or starting evening classes or lectures. 
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^ subjects, with the exception of history and geography, are not 
successive, but concentric— that is, the pupils make their acquain- 
tance at the start with all the subjects in the programme, and simply 
widen the circle of their knowledge of each in the succeeding oour^. 
The lower cours is that of initiation. The elementary notions of 
each order of study are presented to the pupils under their most 
familiar aspect, as much as ix)ssible by concrete examples. Special 
attention is paid at tliis period to the two indispensable tools of 
learning— reading and writing. The murz moyen has as objective 
the formation of a scientific basis of knowledge, and in the higher 
cx)urse the logical instincts of the child are to be especially developed. 
During this intellectual development of the pupil, neither his 
physical nor moral education is to be n^lected, and alongside 
of the general education, and in many cases as a sort of logical deduc- 
tion or outcome of it, appears the practical side, represented by the 
drawing, manual training, and notions of agriculture and hoiii- 
culture inserted in the programme for boys, and by exercises in 
sewing and the notions of domestic economy for girls. The pro- 
grammes annexed to the r^ulations of 1887 do not contain a mere 
cut and dried list of subjects to be taught. They sketch out 
for each cours and each subject the oixier in which the ideas will 
\ye presented, the steps the instruction should follow, and the limits 
it should not exceed. The three chapters into which the cours 
are divided under the heading of physical, intellectual, and moral 
education are preceded by a preface of general instructions, in wliich 
the object of the instruction given, the spirit by which it should 
be inspired, and the methods for rendering it fruitful are deter- 
mined with great precision (see Rapport, E. P.). These insti-uctions 
were mainly due to the inspu-ation of M. Jules Ferry, who further 
recommended to the profession the excellent teaching directions 
of M. Greard. As the Rapport sur V Enseignement Primaire says, 
they have had a great share in forming the mind and character 
of those who have since been trained to the profession. 

Finally a model for school regulations was annexed to the decree 
of January 18th, to sei'veas a specimen for the composition of depart- 
mental regulations. This regulation has been adopted almost every- 
where in its original form, except with a few exceptions made to suit 
local requirements. It lays down the conditions for the admission of 
the children, for the protection of the school and the dass, for the 
order and length of the school studies, the hours of admission and 
dismissal, and of recreation, the question of the school furniture, 
discipUne, leave of absence, etc. 
The timt- Certain regulations are laid down for drawing up a 

I //!!.^« ,.#\ satisfactory time-table, such as a proper allowance of intervals 
for recreation, the placing of the liarder subjects in the 
jnorning, a daily lesson in la morally and the division of the 
lessons on the French language in such a way that every 
day two hours are devoted to it. Scientific teaching is allotted 
1 to IJ hoiu-s a day; geography and history, with which 
is coupled civic instruction, about one hour ; the teaching 



[tinra'.re). 
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down the master to accomplish so much within each month, 
as to indicate the rate of speed, and at the same time emphasise 
the more important points on which stress must be laid. The 
rate of speed thus prescribed aUows for revision throughout, as 
every French lesson begins with a recapitulation of the preceding 
one, before new groimd is broken, while weekly, or at least fort- 
nightly "stocktakings" of the pupils' acquisitions in knowledge 
during the period are supposed to be provided for in the time-table. 
In addition teachers are advised to keep, and many of them do so, 
a note-book in which they record rough notes for their daily lessons, 
some of them giving a fairly complete precis of them, as well as 
having by them another for jotting down " happy thoughts " and 
" apt illustrations." The consequence is that the reading lesson, 
which formerly, it was generally supposed, could be "taken at 
sight," is now as much a subject of carefiil preparation as the others. 
Meiho^U. The methods in vogue have a double object in view : to give 

the child the requisite quantity of intellectual baggage necessarj- 
for the social, political, and economic situation in whicli 
he has to Uve, and at the same time develop all his faculties. The 
motto, therefore, of the administration is not to teach much, but 
to teacli well. Non multa sed multum docerp. The memory- 
is not to 1)6 overloaded ; the intelligence, as far as possible, 
is to be brouglit into pla)-. In subjects like French language and 
history, the mnemonic part is to be reduced to a minimiun. The 
reading-book is made the centre of the teaching of French ; the 
dictations are chosen rather for their literary or moral qualities 
than for then- orthographical intricacies. Kecitations and read- 
ings, in which the structure of the language is studied as it comes 
under the reader's eye, have largely superseded formal grammar 
and analysis. By the Ministerial circular of 1891, the examiners 
for the certificcU d/iUides were asked to lay less stress on minor mis- 
takes in speUing, and this year (1900) a Ministerial circular has been 
issued* which brushes aside a number of minute difficulties that 
the unscientific eighteenth century grammarians had discovered 
or invented, to the infinite reUef of the French schoolboy, and also, 
be it said, of tlie luckless candidates in French examinations on 
this side of the Channel, who have hitherto been examined, as a rule, 
on the extraordinary'^ theor}' that the proper way to master a lan- 
guage is to begin by learning all the exceptions. In fact, an immense 
eflfort has been made to render the schools really modem, and rid 
them of what mav be called the mediaeval and scholastic el^nent, 
with its dogmatic manner of teaching, its committing to memorj' 
of abstract formidce, its catechismal method of set question and 
answer. The keyword of French State education to-day is to de- 
velop the intelligence rather than the memorj^ though some of 

* At the time that this was written I was assured by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, M. G. Leygues, that a practical agreement with the French 
Academy on the moot points in the circular was in sight ; since then it ap- 
pears that the Academy has only yielded on a few points, which are em- 
bodied in a new circular that appeared in March, 1901. (See Appendix III.) 
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the teaching seems still formed with a view of turning out intelli- 
gence of a general pattern, rather than to develop the individual 
intellect, or let it grow as it will, according to the pedagogy at present 
in vogue in America. This " careful of the type " spirit seems to 
come out in what appears at times to be a rather excessive polishing 
of the answers of the children, especially in the lack of encourage- 
ment given by the teachers to answers which are only half right, 
though their general orientation is correct. Such a straining after 
"letter perfection" is very noticeable in the revisions, when a 
child will often put things in its own way, which is p^ecUy in- 
telligible, but not so "* finished ** as the teacher's. This hankering 
of the master after his own ipsissima verba comes perilously near, 
at times, the old mnemonic defects of learning by heart, and goes 
far to deprive the child of the pleasure and experience of getting 
at his subject which is one of the best ways of whetting his curiosity, 
as he feels he is getting '' warmer,*" and also of the stimulus that 
arises from a sense that he is acquiring something of his own by 
his own efforts. Another point that struck me was that the brunt 
of the debate between the teacher and the class fell too much on 
the " front bench " children, and especially on the top boy, who 
seemed at times to champion the learning of the whole form in 
a splendid isolation that recalled the Homeric use of %pKo^. This 
tendency to take scant notice of the bottom of the form is due, I was 
told, to the fact that the promotions are yearly, but as the average 
stay in a cours is two years, only half the form go up at a 
time, so that the back bench of one year becomes the front bench 
the next. The practice, however, is not general. At Ecommoy, 
in a veryIargeclass,theteacher''tookon''practically the whole form, 
and allowed no k-co^a Trpotnenra at all ; while at Alen^on, in the 
excellent practising school attached to the ecde normale for male 
teachers, the director told me he made a point of putting the worst 
children in the " forefront of the battle," with the principes and 
triarii of the most steady children to support them. * 

Books, — ^Except in the case of necessitous children pupils are 
obliged to buy their own books. The choice of any particular text- 
hook rests with the teacher, as it is essential that all the members 
of the class should have the same book. (See Appendix IV.) 

(ii.) Th£ Subjects. 
(a) La morale. 

A passing visitor cannot pretend to have an exhaustive first 

hand knowledge of the teaching of every subject in the ciuriculum 

in the country schools, for this is a point in which books and reportu 

are perhaps of less assistance in the way of supplementing one's 

Btock of knowledge, or of giving an exact idea of what is l^eing 

5ione, than in other parts of school organisation. Yet, believing 

was essential, in order to understand the working of the whole, 

*Thi8 practice seems very common in the primary schools of Berlin* 
here the short-sighted or hard of hearing children are generally placed 
the front row, with the " duffers " directly behind them. 

W2 H 
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to get as much first hand knowledge as possible on tiie function of 
every part, I made it my buoness, when not listening to lessons on 
agricultui^e, to be present at as many other lessons as possible 
dm*ing my all too brief stay in the schools. Such experiences 
are necesauily fragmentary, but, given in their proper place, may 
help towards a reconstruction of the whole in the reader's mind. 

La morale. Xo subject has perhaps raised so much bitter discussion as 
the morale, which may be regarded as the comer-stone of the 
enseigneTnent Jmque or the ecolv sans DieUy as its opponents 
are pleased to call it, though tht^y apparently overlook that the 
devoirs enver 8 Dieu, or Videe de la Divinity, figure at least in some, 
if not in all, progi'amnies. The sul^ject is such a burning one, it 
iiatiu*ally formed one of the five topics chosen to be discussed at 
the International Congress this year. The report of M. Payot on 
the subject is, to use a homely expression, as full of facts ias an egg 
is fiill of meat, and one would like to quote it in extenso. 

During my visit in the pro\ inces T was present at a ceitain numljer 
of morale lessons, and was agreeably 8Uii)rised by the interest the 
children generally took in them. Whenever the teaching was 
practical, and bore on the daily life and ways of the school, or ti-eated 
of some subject well within tlie ken of the children, it was easy to 
see the teacher possessed the eai' of his audience. But if an abstruse 
ens de conscience was i>o.spcl wliich required some subtlety to dis- 
entiingle, or the teacher was too anxious to give a philosophic or 
dogmatic air to his teaching by entrenching himself behind a barbed 
wire fencing of maxims and formulce, it was evident that even 
thoiie ehildi*en who attempted to follow him were painfully re- 
peating by rote what he laid down, but their hearts were fai* from 
him. Judging by what I saw and heard, it seems clear that the 
clevei- teacher does not seek to ply his pupils with any cut and dry 
system of lay theology, but rather treats all these particular lessons 
m the informal risimU and logical exposition of what he is trying to 
teach at all hom*s of the day, in creating a moral atmosphere in his 
class, and making it a school for the will. To efi'ect this he impails 
to his teaching as a whole a certain cast and coloiu'ing by a judicious 
choice of subjects for readinjj or dictation, avoiding, however, the 
" goodie goodie " and the " namby pamby," and exercising great 
care not to overdo it, for morality is a sauce which requires careful 
dosing ; or he utilises in a similai* fashion his history lesson, not to 
distort actual facts, but to put in their proper light and setting 
men and deeds, that the jingo wiiters of school histories are too 
often prone to ignore. But his supreme desiie is always to render 
his moral teaching homely and practical, without being trite, and 
instead of attempting the vain task of turning out diminutive 
philosophers at the age of 12, crammed with a few steiile formulae, 
he leads his pupils from the narrow centre of duties towards self, 
to the wider circle of altruistic virtues, which lound off the good man 
mto f\ prood citizen, showing them ever by concrete examples that 
if thrift is good, m\itual assurance is better, or after explaining to 
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them the merits of tempei*ancc, he onlLstB them in the civit^ C4im- 
paigtk gainst alcohoUsm ; or, going still fuilher aiield, unfolds \v 
them the raison d*itre of the Lot Orammani against onieltv to 
animals, and reveals to them that even the lower creature^ have 
certain rights vis-d-vis to man ; or» taking again his morality into 
his agricultural teaching, he points out the claim to protection 
possessed by those birds whose services are useful tu man. That 
the teaching in this respect is not always an nWv ihinjj:. 1 myself 
met with a striking example. 1 was talking to a nnuill boy ai 
Tnin, whom the master of the school kin(.U^ told oiX to show mo 
to an hotel. In the counae of our conversation, 1 di8cuM*red that, 
•alUfough only 14, he was a keen spoilsman. So, when he spoke 
of the numerous biixls in his father's gai*den, I remarkeil to him : 
** I suppose you are always potting at them ? " ** Oh, no," he said, 
" I never shoot the useful bii'ds. They do no end of good." And 
when I asked if his ideas were shared hv the other bovs, he said 
that most of the boys in his school thought as he did. 

One criticism one feels inchned to address is that, m some teachei*s' CriticUm. 

liands, too much emphasis appears to be laid on the individualistic 

virtues, to the detriment of the social duties, which tigm-e largely 

in the actual progranmie imder the head of soUiUiriti. If the 

teaching is to bear the full fruits of which it is capable, it must tend 

more to become a higher socialism, not in any nan'ow or doctrinaii'e 

Hense, but a socialism in which the sense of devotion to the State and 

to the commimity occupies a lai'ger place. Such, at least, was my 

unpression, and it was apparently well founded, for this very point 

is brought out in the first of the ])ropositions that the late Congi'ess 

placed on its Ust, "that the new programmes direct all instruction ConcluHioni 

Awards a social education." I inake no excuse for giving the rest in^^j^o^ 

^f tlie propositions and recommendations, which ai'e m interesting Congrem. 

^ aifording a remarkably clear conspectus of the real aims and 

^'^^fcliods of this so often ill-understood subject. 

i - Every question relative to religious teaching of a confessional 

is eliminated from the discussion of the Congress. 2. Tlie 

of a " moral education '* is to prepare in the child the honest 

and the good citizen. 3. The teaching of " morals " rests 

'^ason, that is on an enlightene<l conscience. It seeks to develoj) 

child the sense of sincerity, justice, goodness, and solidarity. 

lould be identical for lx)ys and girls. It is independent of an}' 

;iou8 confession without being hostile to any. 4. Moral instruc- 

occupies the first place in the school. It is the object of a 

in or a conversation every day. It enters deeply into the teach- 

of all the other subjects. 5. The Congress considers that the 

thing necessary in the child is to develop an energetic will, to 

him the courage of right-doing, that coiu:age which is rendered 

bv the force of solid habits. To effect this, it is neceasarv to 

him, to know him well, and render the teaching of morals 

ave to him. In addition, it is necessary to seek to render 

"Irsn honest, courageous, and full of initiative, ff»r an honest 
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riiau who doet) uotliiiig in the accomplice of the evil he does not 
prevent. 6. The Congress, considering that we should bring up 
the child in such a way that he may later on be his own law-giver, 
considering that the child cannot be made better unless he co- 
operates voluntarily in his own education, is of opinion that a liberal 
discipline, which respects and loves the personality of the child, is 
the only one which can produce free men. 7. The Congress, con- 
sidering that, the younger the child is, the less enlightened is his 
conscience, and that thei*e ai*e cases in which the master cannot 
justify in the eyes of the child the oixler he has given, is of opinipn 
that a liberal discipline does not exclude the principle of obedienco, 
but that the authorit\- of the master ought gradually to efface 
itself as the conscience of the child grows— that it is only legithnate 
on condition of leading up the child to live one day xmder the sole 
authority of his conscience. 

The Congress makes the following propositions :— 

(a) That the new programmes direct all instruction towards 

social education. 

(b) That laws be passed against the pornographic press, and 

against the exposure of indecent prints. 

(c) That all possible measures be taken to stamp out alco- 

holism. 

(d) That the publication and the diffusion of works, simple, 

attractive, and of a high moral inspiration should be 
encouraged (such works to include tales, biographies, 
and romances), such works to be placed in libraries for 
schools and for adults. 

ummary. ^^ ^vill be seen from the above that the State does not dogmati- 

cally lay down that its teaching is all sufficient and all sufficing. 
It leaves the whole question of the extra religious sanctions afforded 
by the different cults open ; there is nothing to prevent those 
parents who find the school morality insufficient from providing their 
children with the extra religious teaching two days a week if they 
think ' necessary. Some philosophei*s may cavil at some of the 
propositions, and othei^s regard the portion reserved to the principle 
of authority as somewhat scanty, considering the amount the 
majority of us are obliged to take on trust, whether in municipal 
or government matters, involving often expeil knowledge to ^^ch 
we can in no wise pretend, owing to the alarming complexity- of 
modern life, so that if the school is to be the counterpaii: to real 
life, it seems necessary that a child should learn not only to under- 
stand but to trust its master. Once again, to touch on a still deeper 
matter, the teaching of la morale intentionally omits any reference 
to a future life, and to its bearing on daily conduct. There are 
some who ^vill regard this and similar omissions as fatal to the real 
efficacy of the instruction given ; others, on the contrary, will 
t\ mi)utlii8e with the point of view of the French authorities, who 
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regard it as their duty to establish in the schools a form of moral 
instruction which is neutral in regard to questions of religious 
beHef.*t 

Closely allied to the morale is the instruction civique, which aims li^tmction 
at giving the pupil a few essential notions on " the political, adminis- '**^^"^- 
trative, and judicial organisation of France." This side of the 
teaching is well illustrated by the collection of every-day documents 
and papers, to which aUusion has already been made in describing 
the dasse modHe at the Exhibition. It fm-ther aims at providing 
the elements of a civic education in inspiring in the pupils a love 
of their country and of the Eepublic. Being a somewhat abstract 
subject, it is often omitted from the cours dementaire. It might 
probably be advantageous to suppress it as a separate subject, and 
attach it to the moraZe. which already shows tendencies of assimi- 
lating it. 

* The morale for girls has already been treated of in the r^sunU given of 
the eloquent lecture of the academy inspector for Loir-et-Cher at a 
Teachers' Conference. There is certainly nothing to take away from it, as 
it stands, nor would there have been much to add, if space had* allowed of 
its being given full (see page 28). 

t The fdilowing quotation, from a remarkable paper on the " Educational 
Lessons of the Paris Exposition,*' in the Educational Review (New York), 
September, 1901, by Miss A. Tolman Smith, my fellow juror on the Primary 
Jury, will help to illustrate and confirm my impressions of the teaching 
of ''la morale " : — " An immense impetus has recently been given to 
Uioral and civic instruction. These subjects were indeed placed at tiie 
head of the progranmie in 1882, but for a long time they found only formal 
''^cognition. Suddenly they have become the central subjects. Every- 
thing else is subordinated to them or permeated by them. They are not 
^ be taught in a cold didactic spirit, but in a manner to excite the imagina- 
tion and the heart. In the official instruction the teacher is urged to inspire 
JJ* tJie child the same regard for the notion of God as is excited when it is 
f^^ought to his mind under the diflferent form of religion. * Teach the 
^^^d, * says the ministerial circular, * that the sincerest form of homage to 
^.® l>ivine is obedience to the laws of God as they are revealed to his con- 
^^©iice and to his reason.' Thus the ideal self is exsJted above the material 
^^' ^ Jusensibly, also, the teacher is drawn to a fuller appreciation of the 
t^^^ nature ; for to children the ethical, the idea in all its aspects, is 
^ofc - 'iearer than the material and the industrial. The child's mind is 
^U . *<^ieotific in its action, but philosophic in the naive sense of the word ; 



ii,^ '-'---^^ school is most effective when it approaches him through his 
^t:« sympathies." 
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APPENDIX. 



The hole 
^nique from 
the Catholic 
Htand point. 



Three ques- 
tioiiB. 



The replien. 



Ill September, 1900, an Irish Catholic jiajHir attacked the vnseignemeni 
laiqiui in France, and declared that " the present generation of children 
arc little better than pagan. They sneer at religion, delight in insulting 
priests and nuns, and are steeped in every kind of inimoraHty." This 
statement was challenged by the editor of the ** Tablet " (who lias kindly 
permitted me to make use of the article, appearing December 8th, 1900, 
from which this resumt' is taken). Thereupon the editor of the Irish 
Catholic paper explained, in the most straightfor ward manner, that he woiild 
be reluctant to confirm some of the charges made, esijecially that of insulting 
priests and nuns, which he believed to be utterly groundless. He added that 
during the six or seven years he had spent in France, almost exclusively 
among French people and French students, he had visited many parts 
of the country, always wearing his clerical dress, yet he had scarcely a 
recollection of any insult ever offered to himself or to any priest or student 
of his acquaintance, though he had at times come in for a certain amount 
of rough cliatf in the way of being greeted with onomatopoetic cries 
of Qaoi, quoi ! — a mode of salutation to which those in clerical dress 
are at times subjected. WLshhig to learn the effect of the secularised 
schools on the moraUty of young people in France, he wrote to sundry 
friends among the French clergy living in different parts oi the country, 
and asked the following questions : — 

1. Are the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses appointed by the 

Government of the French Keimblic hostile to the clergy and to 
t he Clu-istian faith of the children of France % 

2. Do they encoiuage the children to show disrespect to priests and 

nuns, and is such disrespect common ? 

3. What is the effect on the morality of youth of the education given 

in the primary schools ? 
The replies, coming ;is they did from Catholic s<iurccs, are, as might 
JHi expected, juiliu'ally somewhat severe on the ecole la'iquc, though their 
condemnation of it is by no means universal. Yet when one considers 
they were written by members of a community which has seen 
tself deprived of its ancient suzerainty over the schools, one will 
willingly admit that, whatever may l)e the truth of their allegations, the 
tone, or even the undertone, of these letters is studiously moderate. To 
English reiMlei*s, who are apt to as(*ribc to all French (-atholics the un- 
seemly violence of La Croix, these documents should come as a very 
pleasant surprise. 

I'nfortunately, lack of space forbids of printing them in full. An 
attempt will therefore l)e made to give brief summaries and extracts from 
the letters, as far as they bear on the question. The first is from a vicaire 
of St. Augustine, in Paris. After asserting that the laicisation was made 
with an object hostile to religion, in the sense of excluding all forms of 
religious instruction from the school, the writer makes the remarkable 
statement that, as things are, " I do not believe that it must be said gene- 
rally that all the masters and mistresses of the ecoles la'iques are hostile 
to the clergy or the Christian beliefs of the French people, nor that they 
encourage the children to be wanting in respect towards the priests. It 
would be equally unjust to maintain as a general thesis that the 
teaching given in these schools injures the children from the moral point 
of vievr." A second letter from a cure in the Pas de Calais states : ** Our 
academy inspectors, as well as all our teachers, male and female, are. above 
all, opportunists ; that is to say, they regulate their behaviour according 
to the exigencies of the people among whom they find thenif^olves. If 
the population is Christian and clmrcli-going {pratiquaitk)^ they show 
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play. The morale taught is without sanction ; the tone in the com- 
munal schools is lower than in the '* free schools," owing to the presence 
of 'foundlings, pauper children (enfants moralement cAandonnes), etc. 
'' It is difficult to give figures for morality ; for criminality it is far easier, 
and even the official publications are obliged to admit that there is a 
formidable difference between the children from the communal schoc^ 
and those from the reUgious schools/' * The writer adds: **The teaching 
of la morale naturelle ou civique is generally nil, according to the admission 
of university inspectors, while the books the teacher b obliged to put in 
the hands of the pupils .... contain for the most part the most 
violent attacks on religion." 

There is obviously much that the supporters of the ecole kiique would 
naturally challenge in these letters, especially in the last, which forms, in 
fact, a very convenient resum^ of the case as it is generally put against the 
ecole laique. It will, no doubt, be noticed that not a few of the charges 
made have already been touched on or hinted at in the section dealing 
with the teaching of la morale. One may also, perhaps, point out that 
the word " hostile " implies in these letters several degrees oi meaning, 
ranging from the sentiment of ''he that is not with us is against us ** to 
downright enmity, just as the word " religion " in the above passages is 
sometimes used to denote merely the Boman Catholic reUgion, while in 
others it seems capable of a wider significance. Things are obviously in 
a transition state in France. The religious difficulty is admittedly the 
fundamental problem, and Hotspurs are always to be met with on either 
side of any great question. If reference is made to the section on the 
position of the teacher as regards the religious question (page 38), it will 
be seen that in respect of hostihty the other side have also something to 
say. The most satisfactory point in the whole correspondence is that, 
however much the teachers may differ fundamentally from the priests, 
there is no evidence to show that any general attempt b made by the 
teachers to transform what is at bottom a conflict of principles into a 
conflict of persons. 

* I have not been able to find statistical authority for this statement, 
but those who desire further information on this point will find the whole 
((uention treated at^leiigth in the Rapport E. P., pages 292-3 : the varioun 
ciiuses of the increase in crime are discussed ; it is ix)iuted out that the 
criminality among children is in inverse proportion to the attendance 
at school, and it is directly stated that '* despite the accusations inspired 
by the sectarian spirit, the ecole laique cannot be rendered responsible 
for the increase in crime and vice." Those who wish to look further 
into the matter may consult an article by the well-known philosopher, 
M. Tarde, in the Revue Pedagogique of March 15th. 1897. "Is iy' he 
asks, "among the regular scholars or among the ctiildren enroUea but 
not present that the personnel of the houses of correction is recruited? 
The registers of the latter inform us. We ascertain that on their 
entrance into these establishments the youthful delinquents disclose an 
ignorance much higher in proportion to that of honest children of the 
same age. I find in the penal statistics (1893) that only 2% of the 
boys have received a good primary education, and that 36 % are com- 
pletely illiterate. Thus one could say that the criminality of minors is 
m inverse ratio to their attendance at school, and it is proved that the 
latter, whether public or private, when they attend regularly, restrains 
them, be it adinitted in an insufficient manner, but to a certain extent, 
on the road to crime." 
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(6) The three R's.— Drawing. 

To judge by the alarmist reclames of the professors of caligi'aphy Writing, 
at the IMiibition, writing in the French State schools is going 
to the dogs. This was not, however, my impression from the 
majority of schools I went into. In the first three of the depart- 
ments under observation the writing was uniformly good ; the 
weakest I saw was in the neighbom'hood of Tours. The attitude 
of the children at work was generally good. They did not stoop 
and pore too much over their work. Of the various styles, the 
upright writing seems to be gaining groimd, and it certainly has 
the advantage of being the most legible. There seems to be more 
paper work in the French schools than with us, and this impression 
was confirmed by the experience of an English student teacher 
I met at Caen who had got leave to pass a year in a French train- 
ing school. He seemed thoroughly satisfied with French hospi- 
tality. The fact seems worth mentioning here, as with the growing 
need for teachers who possess more than a smattering of foreign 
languages, a stay in a French normal school seems an excellent 
training. 

Several teachers laid considerable stress on mental arithmetic, Arithmetic 
at which some of the children showed themselves very expert. 
The arithmetic itself is not taught on the cookery-book system 
of putting an example on the board by way of recipe and 
getting the children to do a certain number like it, till the par- 
ticular process to be acquired has been drunmied and drilled into 
the form, but an effort is made from the outset to give the child 
certain notions about numbers, and build up the idea of addition, 
subtraction, etc., from these. The abstractness of the subject 
has been further reduced by the practice of making the children 
always handle concrete quantities, the majority of the subjects I 
^w' upon the blackboard being questions connected with agri- 
culture or housekeeping. On seeing the children so at home in 
^he metric weights and measures, one regrets to think that our Metric 
^ttle ones have still to struggle with poles and roods and pecks and ^y*^®"*- 
yUsliels. The metric system has, further, the great advantage of 
'^fcjroduoing to the child the scientific notions of superficies and 
^olviixie which are connected with the concrete measures of area 
^d. capacity —notions which are hopelessly obsciu^d in our kaleido- 
?^^F>io method of measurement, in which gills are metamorphosed 
^^io pints, pints into quarts, quarts into gallons, at which point a 
^^"^^ iDifurcation comes in for wet or dry measiu^ments which is 
^^I^^leady unscientific. Amid these successive transformations 

of there being such a thing as a scientific imit of dimensions 

. he entirely lost to the child, and he can never rise lieyond the 

^^*^^ 'ttat measiu'es are a mere affair of pots for wet things and pans 

K>r dx-y. The rendering the metric system compulsory in the Code 

"»s V^eeii a great step forward. Perhaps in ten years* time we may 
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entertain reasonable hopes of rendering it compulsory generally. 
It is interesting to note that arithmetic, hi the opinion of most 
teachei*8, is the subject girls take least kindly to, while in essay 
writing they usually beat the boys. 

irtho- " The dictation —the favourite exercise of many masters— is 

ra>P^y« only slowly losing the lirst place it has so long occupied in the 
teaching of French." This i^mark of the Academy Inspector of 
Indre-et-Lou'e is addressed to his own department. It has pro- 
Imbly a consideraUy wider appUcation. Still thei*e lias been a 
strong reaction against the sUmdaixl formerly set by the cerfificat 
iV etudes y which might have led a sti-anger to suppose that the candi- 
dates, as far ius spelling went, w(»re going to take up Uteratui*e as a 
career. The two orthographical i-eforins already alluded to liave 
somewhat damaged this illusion. Spelling has at last been put in 
its place, and the bad custom of giving pupils words to spell that 
they have never seen is fast disappearing. 

leBuling. Owing to the terminations of French woi-ds, reading books 

in French in one syllable are fortimately impossible. On the 
other hand, if syllables are divided in the text, the number of 
syllables matters little, especially in French, where whole phrases 
are coupled together like a single word. French children learn to 
read hi six or eight months, as the pronimciation, after one has 
mastered the syllables which are mute, is practically regular. The 
Academy Inspector of Indre-et-Loire makes a great point of teachers 
reading clearly. He is not against collective reading, provided 
that each word is clearly scanned. In one school I visited the 
children had a quaint fashion of taking up the i-eaihng one after 
another at the exact point their predecessor stopped at. Tliey dis- 
regarded all such minor danger-signals as commits and semicolons, 
and even full stops failed to pull them up. PerhaiDsthey fancied 
it w:is poetry, as they breathed for preference at the end of the 
line. But I venture to think this was a very isolated case. The 
chief fault of tlie children, as far as I could see, was the absence of 
lUiisan. The pronunciation was also rather inolley especially in 
Sarthe. Recitations ai'e fau'ly immerous, and generally well 
done As already stated, the reading lesson is made the pot «^ 
de (Upart for grammatical and other cjuestions. Thus, in a fable 
that a child of twelve years of age recited from I^i Fontaine, the 
inspector questioned him on the gist of the story, made him para- 
phrase or give sraonyms for one or two unusual expressions, asked 
him to parse a word or two, and explain a few grammatical diffi- 
culties. He wound up by demanding of the pupil the names of 
one or two rhetorical tigm^es illustrated by the fable I In another 
school an inspector turned the reading lesson into a general infor- 
mation lesson. 

imposition. ^ ^^^ lower classes there is a growing tendency to keep 
reading and writing together. The i)rinciple is undoubtedly a 
sound one. From a spelling point of view, the hand should 
copy as soiiu as pos.'<il)lc what tlic eye has visualised. Nor is 
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the auditory memory neglected ; the reading lesson is largely 
utilised for verbal recitation, for the acquisition of vocabulary, 
and for practice in oral narration, which are the first steps 
towards regular composition. Well directed, this practice of 
oral narration proves no inconsiderable aid in promoting and 
directing the flow of the pupil's ideas when he arrives at 
regular essay writing. This helps to solve the chief diflBculties 
for yoimg children in all coimtries— " to have ideas and to 
find expression for them." Further aid is, however, necessary 
on the part of the teacher, especially in instructing the children 
how to write something that has a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. Some teachers place a model essay on the board, which the 
pupils read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. The model is then 
effaced, and the children start writing, but it is often rather an 
exercise of memory than of intelligence. One of the best 
svstems I came across was that of the head teacher of Beaumont- 
en-Sarthe, who adopted the collective metliod. Taking a subject 
like " Conscience,*' for instjinc^, he asks every pupil his idea upon it, 
and probably elicits by " leading " questions anything not given 
directly by the class. All tliese ideas are \\Titten as they are received 
on the blackboanl. Tliis con-esjwnds to the j)hase of invention. 
Then with thehelp of thp rhildi*en he cla»S8es them in their proper 
order (=dis|Kisitic)n). and iiually polishes thr oxprewiouR (=loru- 
tion). A triUy excellent plan where all the children ro-oi)erate 
throughout, both in supplying materials and lalx)ur ! 

I saw but little drawing, which is probably neglected in most Drawing 
rural schools, as it is an alternative subject at the certificate 
with agricultural education. The report of the Academy Inspector 
of Inc&e-et-Loire confirms this impression. On the other hand, 
in the towns it appears to be well taught, according to the same 
document. It is worth noticing that the use of ruled paper for 
^beginners in drawing is rapidly going out, even in the rural schools. 

(c) Geography and History. 

The teaching of geography conmiences with elementary Geography, 
motions of the world and the globe, and the nature of a map. 
]^ then comes back to what forms the starting point in 
'man and English sehools— the school building and its environ- 
it; for we think that geography, like charity, should begin 
^ tiome. Map-drawing does not commence till the cours moyen. 

^^ iss made a fairlj- strong ix)int of. The terrible ignorance of the 
^ **'*=^"*"'*h in 1870 of the physical features of the country has led to 
)ng insistence on this point. In the few lessons at which I 
present sufficient strass did not seem to be laid on physical 
^ '^res and theii- intimate relation with social and economic results, 
^ ^ixid this criticism repeated in the report of the Academy Inspectoi* 
^* Ttidre-et-Loire. I saw occasionally maps of the commime, canton, 
^^^ department hanging in the schools ; many of them were the 
^osr-lc 6t the teachers themselves. But, as the same authoritv 
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History. 



Reforms 
in the air. 



observes, every school ought to possess them. They make for local 
patriotism, and bring home to the child in the most concrete manner 
the notion of what ** earth knowledge " means. In the same report 
the promenade scolaire is also insisted on. Its value for agricultural 
teaching is obvious. At the same time, teachers are encouraged 
to study the geography of the moment— i.e., of the Transvaal or 
China. It is impossible to te£ich the geography of the whole world, 
and the French progi;amme frankly recognises the difficulty by 
thrusting the geography of all the countries except France and 
her colonies into a few lessons at the end of each school year. The 
ordinary school maps are usually boldly printed, but rather small 
in proportion to the size of many of the class-rooms. In one school- 
room I went into the map was so far from the bottom of the daas 
that even the boldest lettering was indistinct. Some of the most inte- 
resting maps are those of the departments which represent the 
particular cultivation and industries of the various districts. 

Geography on the one side gives its hand to physical 
science ; on the other it is regarded by French educationists as the 
complement of history. In some depaiiments the concentric 
method (see above, p. 98) which prevails in other subjects is adopted 
in histor}% instead of the successive— that is, the same groimd is 
ploughed over a second and even a third time, but with a deeper 
share. Here, again, the few lessons I was present at seem to some 
extent to fall under the following criticism of M. Javary, inspector at 
Tours: — 

Facts accumulate in the memory of the child without order or perspective. 
All remains confused on the same plane, the essential facts as well as those 
of secondary importance, the nomenclature of which is a biu'den to the 
course. 

French history, as it is generally written, with its glorious 
facade of military exploits- too often, alas ! leading nowhere ^seems 
to be a particidarly difficult subject to teach. For inculcating 
patriotism there is enough and to spare. No coimtry is richer in 
this respect, with its long bead-roll of heroes from Vercingetorix 
downwards, but to an English reader at least these wars and nunours 
of wars appear to take up a disproportionate place on the canvas^ 
and the history of the social and economic greatness and grandeur 
of France, which to the student of human progressseems to be the~ 
most indestructible portion of her fame, does not always receive 
the attention it deserves, except in a few books like the "Petite 
Histoire du Peuple Fran9aise,'' of M. Lacombe. For if history 
touches geography on the one hand, it is intimately boimd up 
wth civic education on the other, being the archives of the 
divine tribunal, in which may be read not only the decision of the 
(jod of battles, but also the record of the issues of the social and 
economic efforts that a nation Uves by, while its political kesonB 
are too obvious to be insisted on. These purely personal impressionB 
have lately been confirmed, and, indeed, surpassed, in a speciai 
report I have lately come across, prepared for the recent teachers' 
conference at Paris. The report begins by insisting that in a oouatry 
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where universal suffrage prevails, and where the destinies of the 
nation are confided to those elected by the choice of the citizens, 
the future elector needs to be thoroughly enlightened in his rights 
and duties. The role of history is not " the dry enumeration of 
briUiant feats of arms, of sanguinary defeats, permanent cult of 
war and hatred, it is not the history of wars or of the court, but 
the history of all and of every day, the history of daily life and its 
trials, the history of work, of social progress, of mankind." The 
teaching of purely national history is insufficient for the educa- 
tion of the citizen of the modem repubUc. " It ought to be com- 
pleted by succinct and precise general notions on the events of the 
political, social, moral, reUgious, and material history of hiunanity." 
This seems rather a large order. But if it goes too far in demand- 
ing impossibiUties of the primary school, it is a fault on the right 
side. And after all, it is only an amplification of the general in- 
structions laid down by the ConseU SupM£ur on the teaching of 
history, which recommend the imparting of some knowledge of 
antiquity and the progress of civilisation, and in addition to the 
national history, that of other peoples', in as far as it throws light 
on and completes the history of France. The report goes on to 
quote M. Seignobos on the inconipleteuess of a history dealing only 
with wars and political revolutions, and the need of some sort of 
continuous social history. M. liavisse is also cited on the utility 
of showing the workings of the indestructible energy of a people 
which has I'ecreated its forces and foimded in a few years a colonial 
empire, and lastly, quotations are given from M. Aulard, who urges 
that the effects of the Kevolution, not merely in Paris, but in the 
provinces, nay, in the commime itself, should be brought home 
to the children by various means, including the research of con- 
temporary documents by the teachers themselves. This suggestion 
has been very largely adopted by the thousand or so writers of 
village monographs at the Paris Exhibition. To give history a 
more prominent place in the curriculum, the rapport suggests its 
inclusion among the compulsor}*^ subjects of the certificat. The 
object of history teaching is to be " civic education." With the 
aim in view, it is proposed to make jettison of the lists of dynasties 
and recitals of war, in order to set in their place essential facts and 
landmarks, to retain only such typical anecdotes as are true ; to 
add to them a running commentary on civilisation, and to encourage 
the cult and worship of heroes so necessarj' to a democracy. 

(d) Manual Training, Gymnastics, Military Exercises, Singing, 

Manual training has been largely described l)y Messrs. Bonaparte 

Wyse and Hughes-Dowling in their report, but, as they assert, it 

IB practically a dead letter in the provinces, or at least in the rural 

aohools. The academy inspector of Indre-et-Loire categorically 

^'tates that it only exists in that depai-tnient in the higher ])rimary 

Schools for boys, and asks if some of the simple and practical exer- 
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cises of the official programme are not within the means of all schools 
to imdertake. In one or two cases teachers told me they did a little 
paper-folding and cardboard work, as at St. Aubin's (Calvados). 
I encountered one teacher at St. Aventin (Indre-et-Loire) who had a 
small bench for practical work, at which he makes models of barrels 
and such thmgs as are required by vine growers or agriculturists. 
The children watch him while at work and try to copy what he 
makes at home. Above all, he teaches them how to mend tools 
and implements, a very useful thing for the French peasant, who, 
being of an economical turn, always tries to do his repairs himself. 
I fancy it was from this teacher, though I am not quite sure, I 
heard the story of some travaux manuds in carpentry being fciven 
out to the children of a certain commime to finish at home. The 
school authorities were delighted with the progress of the childi-en 
until they discovered the village carpenter was making a hand- 
son in thing out of doing the children's work for them. But, as 
a rule, 1 found tlio Iravavx rruinuels is ono of those subjecii* tl^at 
has not caught on in the country. To begin with, many communt»s 
are iXK)r and decline to make the necessary outlay. Then the 
programme is already full enough, and what manual work there 
is, is rather done in tlio teacher's jjardeu or in the rharnps d'ex- 
perietic^. Moreov(»r, as one teacher told me, a little learning is a 
(lanj^erous Miin<r, and a littlo manual training, unless on the right 
lines only gets tlii' pupils into bad habits, which, a wood-i' utter 
friend of his told him, only makes them worse apprentices than 
children who know nothing. 

Gjinnastics I came across g^nmaatics and military diill in one oi* two 
A^^ military g^hools. But their necessity is not so apparent in the country as 
in the to\Mis. As one teacher's wife remarked, her husband 
teaches these things, but they are really unnecessary, the chUdren 
get sufficient exemse in tree climbing (it was a "forest" com- 
mune). Other teacheis said they found the children had enough 
exercise in trudging to school and back without putting them 
through a lot of military drills. Most of the younger teachera 
hold gymnastic certificates. The term itself seems somewhat 
elastic. In some departmental programmes the promenade 
SCO aire is^'ranked under the heading of gymnastics. The number 
of gynmasiums in France and Algeiia actua% decreased lH*t wtH*n 
1892 and 1897 from 0,234 to 5,140, owing, no doubt, to the 
law which rendered teachers liable for all accidents on the »\yoi. 
" La craint^ des responsiibilitt's on cas d'accident paralyse le z^le 
de certains instituteurs j>our re ^^enre (rexercice." (Official 
Statistics, page xlv.) 

Singing. Singing in nearly all the schools is learnt by ear. Accorduig to 

several witnesses, it is rather neglected (Idche) in the departments 
under obsei-vation. Tlie musical parts of France are rather the 
east and the south 
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(in.) Subject Groups. 

(a) The Enseignement Manager. 

The most important subjects of all, from the rural ix)int of view, 
are the teaching of domestic economy in all its branches to girls, 
and instruction in scientific notions, especially those relating to 
agriculture, for boys. 

Domestic economy in its large sense implies the education Domestic 
of the young giii in the manifold duties of the house- ®^°®'"^'* 
hold. As Mdlle. Bres points out in her report to the International 
Congress on Primary Education which discussed this subject, 
it really embraces, over and above the looking after the home, the 
practical work of no less than five callings— the dfessmaker, the 
sempstress, the washerwoman, the ironer, and the cook— not to 
^uention the outdoor duties of the housewife in the garden 
a/2d on the farm. Some even would add the hygiene and bringing 

Up of children, no unimportant matter for a class in which every 

a/der sister has more or less to play the nurse. 

a matter of fact, sewing is still classed in Sewing, 
nch schools, as in English, as a separate subject, 
as such may therefore be taken apart. One of the 
I spoke to on the subject told me she devoted six hours 
eek to it, the ordinary programme allowing for about three. She » 

ed to have this amount done by getting the girls to work out 

ours, beginning directly after dinner. Her idea was to make 

girls bon/nes mSnagires, At the girls' school at Mosnes I 

some interesting albums containing work done by each 

and taken home by her to show her parents, with descrip- 

of the work on the opposite page. The use of these ** huzzif " 

ixot^e-books, though not imknown in other schools, might be still 

more widely introduced into needlework classes. The time 

devoted to sewing in this school amounted to half an hour a 

'^'eek, but the pupils also worked at home. 

I^ writing on the subject of domestic economy proper. Domestic 

Bonaparte Wyse and Hughes-DowUng state that "it^^^^ 

^unot be said that the training of girls in household occupa- 

l^ous jg yg|. ygpy widcsprcad in France. In the provinces verj' 

ittle lieyond a book lesson once a week in domestic economv 

** Ipven ; in the town schools practical work hardly exists.'' At one 

8caooi I \isited I found the children receiving a lesson on the needs 

^* keeping furniture clean, which was followed by a quasi-moral 

2?® oxx the duties of an elder sister. Both seemed practical enough. 

/^ Worst lesson I ever heard was in a State school which was not 

: la^icised, the teacher gave a lecture on cooking a fowl, which 

I ^^B painfully evident was taken from a book. This was followed 

\L^ ^et of questions, from which it was clear most of the children 

^ Only retained half the directions. It is to be hoped, for the 

tta^s I 
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peace of mind of the future households they may have to preeidi 
over, they will quickly forget the other half. It is only fair to add 
that the inspector who was present was furious at this exposition 
of learning recipes by heart. Another mistress told me she oon- 
centrated her teaching on personal and household cleanliuew. 
But nowhere did I come across anything like practical work ^ther 
in laundry or cooking. 

It is true that the standard of cooking in France is relatively highi 
and, as far as my experience goes, it is certainly above the average 
among the peasants. I have taken "pot-luck" at the simjdest 
of wayside inns and even eaten at the board of some of the small 
cultivators. This apjDears after all only in keeping with their 
well-known thiift and economy which causes them to make 
use of everything. In fact, it did seem to me that the actual need 
of teaching cookery in country districts, where there exists nc 
artisan population, is as yet non proven- The whole questicD^ 
none the less, was considered of sufficient importance to be selected 
as one of the main topics at the International Congress. Thirty- 
three memoirs were sent into the organising committee, which wen 
boiled down into a report of some twenty pages. A described 
analysis of the latter would, imfortimately, take up too much room, 
but space may be found for the conclusions of the Congress whicli 
have in this case, as in the others, been kindly communicatee 
to me by M. Doliveux, Academy Inspector at Beauvais. 

(1) The domestic education of girls is essentially the work of th< 
mother of the family. It belongs none the less to the school ir 
the same fashion as the needlework. 

(2) Domestic teaching consists in the siun total of theoreti 
cal and practical knowledge indispensable to every mistress of f 
household. It compiises the purchase and preservation of food 
the preparation of dishes, the art of setting a table, sewing 
cutting out, laundry work, ironing, the keeping in good ordei 
of clothes and household furniture, the hygiene of the housi 
and the art of making it beautiful, the hygiene of children, th< 
nursing of the sick, and the education of early infancy. 

The teaching of domestic economy and of the duties of a house 
hold ought to be obligatory for all grades of primary education 
from the national school to the higher primary and professiona 
schools, from the elementary primary school to the normal scboo 
for female teachers. 

(3) At all the degrees of primary instruction, domestic instruc 
tion based on the general knowledge acquired will include eaaen 
tially practical work. 

(4) This education will be given by preference by female teacher 
prepared for that purpose. It is desirable that normal ctasseff for 
domestic teaching be created in important centres. 

(5) Questions in domestic economy should be set in the exami 
nation for the certificat d/^tudes, the brevet iUmerdaire, the brmot 
aupdrieur, and the professorat for the ^cole normale. 
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(6) Th^ municipalities ought to be encouraged to estaUiah oom- 
ideixientary domestic classes* professional domestic schools, and 
^X)okerv classes. 

(7) It is desirable that post-scholastic classes and committees 
^ patronage should £nd a place for classes, conferences, and the 
exercise of household duties and cooking in the continxiation of 

'^ school work. 

(8) Domestic education being necessary to the father of a family 
<^s it is to the mother, it ought to a limited extent figure in the 
X^ogramme of the primary schools for boys. 

(9) The hygiene and education of early childhood ought to be 
of the principal aims of an education in domestic economy 

eUa grades, and the chief of the earliest objects of teaching at the 
oolmool in its divers grades. 

nhese resolutions seem to improve the town child's chance of Conduiioii. 
g9^ting practical instruction in the really important parts of 
tht^ art of housekeeping, but it leaves the country child in the 
r\Jt"Kral districts in very much a state of "as you were." Of 
oo'^jurge the word municipality is not limited to the sense of town 
m-^JUicil, and with us it means the ruling body in every commune, 
present proposal makes no mention of asldng for a definite sub- 
from the state or the department. In this case it seems un- 
•ilicoly that the majority of parish coimcils will imdertake the new 
<^l^^^ge of starting cookery or other classes. Perhaps the depart- 
i^^^^nts might see their way to create peripatetic teachers in domestic 
c^^onomy for each arrondissemerU as they have already done for 
^^S^ilcultural teaching. These itinerant professors could start 
dyeniiig classes in various centres and help to organise classes in 
^^l^lages where outside help was forthcoming. They could also 
J}^^ the schools and advise the teachers how to improve their ex- 
^^x)S methods for teaching this important subject, without, however, 
takjxig a direct part in the teaching. M. Strauss, one of the re- 
Pp^lbers of the Gongre8s,expressed the French dislike for the peripatetic 
^oaeHorsin the schools by saying that the domestic economy should 
^ot oome into the schools by the back staircase (escalier de $ervia^. 



; CHAPTER V.— THE CURRICULUM (canHnuei). 

(ra.) Subject Groups {catUitwed). 

(b) Science and AgricvUvre. 

'PHe Englishman who comes to France to study agricultural judical 
^^^t^tion will probably discover after a week or two that not only diflferenoe in 
^ agricultural education he meets with is very diflferent from het^^^ 
^^^ he expected to find, but that the nmtl problem itself is eqtially France ud 
22^ tliat whidi exercises the minds of his comitrymen. The ^KngUad. 
^^^ main points of difference are that France having more or 
■ -•''Tiii'ir " 12 
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less a rural population, while England has rather an urban, country 
interests have had far greater ease in making their claims not only 
heard but attended to. The French problem, therefore, has been 
tackled quite ten years earlier than tiie English. It is probably, 
on that accoimt, less acute and less complicated. Secondly, England 
is rather the country of large farms ; France is a land of small hold- 
ings. In the English village community the great bulk of the in- 
habitants are landless men, save the squire, parson, and farmer, 
whose children do not frequent the village school. In France, in some 
communes one person in every four is a proprietor, and therefore 
the pick of the village school are the sons of peasants who, from 
helping theii* fathers on their holdings from their earhest youth, are 
all more or less au fait with farm work. The sons of the landless 
men in England wall most of them become in time labom*ers. The 
problem, then, in England is to give a hand and eye training ; ^ 
to raise the present low state of efficiency among the labom-ers,^- 
and render the present generation of children as skilful and handy ^^J 
as possible. Most of the sons of the French peasants will one day, 
owing to the law of divided inheritance, each have at least a stri] 
of land of their own, if they do not purchase out of their savings 
small plot on their own account. These peasant children, then, 
have no need to come to school to learn practical agricultm*e, and 
as one authority says, would probably laugh at the master if h^ 
attempted to teach them, unless he sheltered himself behind somi 
manual or other. Tliis does not, however, imply ignorance oa 
agriculture on the part of the majority of French 
in rm-al districts. Thev are recruited (as we have seen) ii 
great niunbers from the peasant class, or from those who Uv 
in country- districts, so that when they come into the rural schoold 
they arrive already more or less equipped with a good wori 
knowledge of the subject they are going to teach, and do not 1< 
caste with a class of youngsters because " they cannot tell the diffi 
ence between a swede and a turnip.** 
How the The first serious effort made in France to create popidar agr" 

liave*felt cultuml education goes back to the times of the Minister Duruji^ 
their way. In 18G6 a special commission was named to prepare the necessar;;''^^-^ 
measures " for developing agricultural and horticultm^l knowledg-«=^ " 
in the normal schools, the commmial schools, and the adul 
classes." The work of the commission met with but a cool rece] 
tion, and then came the war. The question was taken up onc^s^- 
more by the law of the 16th June, 1879, called the " law relating.' 
to departmental and communal teaching of agriculture." 
tenth article declared :— 

Three year^ after the complete organisation of the teaching of 
culture in the primary normal schools, elementary notions of agricultu 
shall be comprised among the obUgatory subjects in primary educatioEC^ 
Notwithstanding, in the departments in which the teaching <rf " ' 
. shall have been organised at the normal school for more ibkn three y 
the departmental council of public instruction can decree that the 
instruction shall be obUgatory in all the primary schools of thedepartme 
The programmes of this instruction in each department shall be drawn 
^ according to the opinion of the departmental council of public instructio] 
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The effect of this looal option in programmes, which had its good 

aide in making allowance for accommodating the programme to 

Jocal needs, had unfortimately also the result of producing pro- 

jframmes of every sort and kind. Some, as M. Bene Leblanc has 

jK>inted out, were all for developing the professional side ; others 

laid undue stress on the educative value. To judge by some of 

^he older manuals, the favomite method was that of tiie stereotyped 

question and answer, in which the obvious was carefully defined 

Jrx such statements as ''the horse is a quadruped/' with other detaiiSB 

oqLJtially otiose. Nothing gives one a better idea of how long it 

^:e8 for any new subject to settle down and assume its proper 

and form than an interesting accoxmt on the state of agri- 

oi-iJtural education, written some ten years after the reform by a 

lian colleague of mine on the Primary Jury, M. Kovalesky, 

LO was sent by his Government to France to investigate the ques- 

"fcion. He travelled everywhere, visited the normal schools, to 

"w^liich reference will -be made later, and looked over a good many 

pi-ijxuiry schools. His first complaint was the lack of uniformity 

^oaong the inspectors, due to a want of general inspection. Thu.^ 

io. the various schools he visited he foimd no less than six different 

^conceptions of agricultm*al education ! Two were merely theo- 

^^*^tical. The first consisted of general scientific notions applied 

^^^ agriculture, while an appropriate agricultural tinge was given 

^^ the curriculum by selecting passages for dictation out of the 

Agricultural journals. The second was more ambitious. A definite 

^^iirae of agriculture was established, in which the work of the 

Pupils consisted in learning by heart httle agricultural catechisms. 

According to the third t3rpe, children were taken into the teacher's 

K^Jxien, and plants and methods were pointed out to them. The 

^^xirth type consisted in children having gardens of their own 

^^ home, in which, if they chose, they copied the teacher's experi- 

^^^its. According to the fifth method, children took part in the 

S^rden work imder the direction of the teacher. And lastly there 

the " allotment " system, according to which each child received 

plot of his own and cultivated another in common with the teacher. 

fiow Uttle progress had been made in the matter at that date 

«hown by the fact there were in 1891 only twenty champs d'exr 

f^Tienjce for 80,000 schools. Examinations to encom^ge agricul- 

^^->J^1 studies had already been started, but the questions were far 

^^^ technical, and the cultivation of the school garden was generally 

^^lected till near the advent of the prize season. 

.This groping in the dark and searching after right methods 
^^ill went on for some years after M. Kovalesky's visit. As recently 
^^ 1897, in describing the actual state of affairs in Manche, the 
^^Partment contiguous to Calvados and Orne, the academy inspector 
^^^i^died on some of the weak spots of the then existing organisation : 

^^ ^ giving others inBtruction in anything, the first condition is to be master 

?^ tliB subject oneself. It ia not enough to possess it in appearance, under the 

•^^''^ of a book, the chapters of which the chfldren are made to recite without 

ination or comment. It is necessary to possess it in the form of assimi- 
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kied knoidedge. Now, in a'numberof schodi taaehekv mre ttOl oontottilo 
make the childrett read in common luch or soeh unaQ manpaj« wiick^J^ 
only an agricultural catechism, as wearisome as it i9 usdess, to resume ita 
formula &eady enigmatic in themselves, and to learn them off by heart 
The child has in his head the names of grasses he has never seen, oi manures 
of whose composition and properties he is alike ignorant. He draws on 
the blackboard or^in his copy-book all the parts of the fdougb^-and he 
does not know why one ploughs or why one ploughs deep in one place 
and shallow in another. He distinguishes between the different 

sorts of grafts, and he is incapable of explaining to himself t' 

mechanism of the operations. He who lives in the midst of «^nima1a^ T" ^tiIi 
and plants, who will have to breed animals and make plants tum^ (d 
grow, does not catch hold of any connection between what he is made ic^^ to 
learn at the school and what he sees and handles every day. There is ^ mtk 
necessary link between the object and the lessons he learns by heart, bu'^s^p-^ut 
this Hnk escapes him, because there is nothing given in the teaching of s 3Fs 
nature to permit him to lay hold of it. He thereby arrives at the point od^ of 
making fun of this agriculture by which one pretends to give him ideas. 

The report concludes by advising the teacher to take lip scboci^i^Dol 
walks, to encourage in the child bis coUectiirg hobbies, to form a 

school museum from the contributions of the pupils, and not 
invest in a ready-made collection from Paris, and, above all, 
reminds him he has not to teach the peasants cultivation-— 
peasants understand that far better than he— but the reason of 
method of cultivation that the peasants follow instinctively, 
" oxen that follow without thought the furrow.* The whole 
of the matter is that what is wanted is not agriculture, stric 
speaking, but botany and zoology (and chemistry?) applied 
agriculture with a view of explaining and improving its cv 
practices. 

The i-ecords of unsuccessful attempts, chemists are fond of 
us, are almost as valuable as those of successful experiments, as the^^^^^'^ 
save us from uselessly going over the same gixjimd again and 
I therefore make no hesitation in giving copious extracts fro: 
instructions given by M. Pouillot, Academy Inspector of Cher, in 189^ 
to his teachera, as an admirable warning against wrong-headi 
methods, with clear hints of the proper maimer of dealing with t] 
question. He Ixjgins with discussing the neijessity of rend 
the teaching of science less abstract, less theoretical, and to 
its application towards agricultural teaching, which, as anoths 
inspector says, is a sort of logical outcome of the programme, 
next discusses the failure of science teaching in the rural schooW^ 
and criticises the a])parent and real causes. Among the cans* 
of the first category he cites the complaint of some masters on t 
overgrown size of the programme and its lack of unity , the abs^ii 
of teaching directions, the manysidedness of the subject, whii 
embraces agriculture, horticulture, hygiene, and domestic economy 
whence some educational papers call for the suppression of acito< 
and the teaching of agriculture pm'e and simple. The true 
are that tho teachers have not yet got a real grip of the programm 
ihey possep^ neither the letter nor the spirit, they do not sufficiein 
take into accoimt the purpose of the teaching, and therefore : 
character, nor the age oi the children, nor the abuse o^ mani 
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oiften imsuitable. Yet science is one, and scientific teaching has its 
unity. If the programme of science is compared with that of 
hygiene, domestic economy, agriculture or horticulture, we can 
easily see that these forms of instruction, apparently isolated, 
gravitate, so to say, aroimd the programme of science itself, which 
flerves as their centre, and of which they are only developments or 
divers manifestations. In order to realise this unity, it is necessary 
to condense in a single series of regulated lessons the teaching of 
science, hygiene, domestic economy, agriculture, and horticulture, 
and specially adapt the official progranmies to that effect. As 
guiding principles we shall (1) look on the programme of science as 
that which gives direction to the others. It is, in fact, the frame 
work. (2) We shall therefore only retain such scientific notions 
that apply directly to the usages of ordinary and country life. 
Application of each notion will go hand-in-hand with its teaching. 
(3) The reasons of methods of cultivation form another important 
principle. (4) The whole course will be directed mainly towards 
the teaching of elementary notions of agriculture or horticulture, 
but the agriculture will be such as the pupil will come across in 
his daily life, and therefore will not be high-flown, and, above all, 
it will be local, the lessons being given under the form of object 
lessons. The rapport winds up with specimen progranmies illus- 
trating these principles. 

• The programme in Cher was not the only programme that Reformed 
was drafted about this time. Tlie Ministry had long had the ?!i^™ cil-*^' 
matter under consideration, and in October and November, cular of 
1895, had already issued a couple of circulars foreshadowing ffi""^^- 
the preparation of a scheme of school courses. This was fol- 
lowed on January 4th, 1897, by the- celebrated scheme "on 
the teaching of elementary notions of agriculture in the i-ural 
schools/' which is so widely and justly known. It is not 
reproduced here, as it has already been translated in extenso 
in the appendix to the Re]>oi*t of the Commission on Manual 
and Practical Instruction in Primary Schools under the Board 
of National Education in Ireland (C.-8925), 1808. It laid down 
that the method to \ye followed should l)e that of notions of science 
applied to agriculture, and rendered above all things practical. Its 
further aim is" to inspire" children *' with a love of country life, 
that they may prefer it to that of towns and factories, and to con- 
vince them that agriculture, besides being the most independent 
of all means of livelihood, is also more remunerative than manv 
other occupations to those who practise it with industry, intelligence 
and enlightenment." Then follow directions as to the time to l^e 
given to the subject, and the teachers are advised to give an agri- 
cultural tinge to the whole curriculum, and to arrange that the 
subjects in the curriculimi correspond as much as possible to the 
ae^abna. Many departmental programmes have been marred by 
'©Wggfii^tion. Suggestions for a revised programme follow. C>nly 
mmpto' objeot-iesddns should hfe given in the elenientary course. 
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For the middle course there should be more object-lessons, together 
with reading lessons and school walks. The pupils may be intro- 
duced to the three states of matter, with simple experiments^with 
talks on animals and man, during the first half year. During the 
second half, or simuner season, the main subject is plants and their 
germination, with the division between useful and noxious plants. 
During the second year of the middle course will come the study 
of combustion and the composition of soils, the latter to be studied 
during the school walks, followed by lessons on plant life by means 
of horticultiu^e, demonstrating the use of manures. In the higher 
course, which is rarely organised in rural schools, the teaching 
will treat of the hygiene of animals and man with a little v^e- 
table physiology and the chemistry which deals with maniu*e8, to 
be succeeded by the famous fivefold experiment in which 
the actions of chemical and natural manures are studied and 
compared,* not forgetting the well - known experiment with 
Uquid manure, which is very much to the point, as it is computed 
that no less than £20,000,000 a year is lost in France through the 
peasants neglecting to utilise their purin. The cours concludes 
with directions for the champs d* experience and the school walks, 
with hints to help the children to observe the principal agricul* 
tural operations. This is, of course, only the barest of risuvUs 
of a document which should be perused from end to end. A 
fiirther amplification of the scheme is to be found in the hand* 
book on Agricultural Education, by M. R^ne Leblanc, Inspector 
Greneral, who is really the parent of the new movement for rational 
agricultural teaching. 
Programme Among the programmes readapted in the last three years, one 
of Indre- of the most interesting is that of Indre^t-Loire. Allusion has 
already been made to the fact that it had been entii-ely put together 
by the united efforts of the academy inspector, the primaiy inspector, 
and the teachers. Nor is this the only instance of the value 
of teachers' conferences in the putting together of new programmes. 
In 1895 the school authorities in Loire made use of the same 
machinery to revise the programmes for that department. In 
connection with this it is worth noticing that the syllabus in 
any subject is 8U])posed to be in keeping with the regulations that 
govern all France, so that it is apparently necessary in such a 
subject as agriculture to draw up a maximmn programme, 
that is to say, one that includes all forms of cultivation, no matter 
whether the department be a wine or cider coimtry, pastoral or 
arable, it being left to the individual teacher to pass lightly over 
or ignore those facts which do not apply to the husbandry of his 
district. Apropos of this, one teacher made to me the cmious 
remark that a minimum programme would seem to cast a slur 
on the teacher, as implying a wish to limit his teaching. On looking 

*The five pots contain : (1) the standard without manure ; (2) a com* 
plete dose of manures ; the third received nitrate and potash ; the fcnlrth 
superphosphate and potash ; and the fifth nitrate and superphosphate. 
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at the Indre-et-Loire programme, the first thmg that catches 
the eye is that it is varied according to whether it is intended for 
townjor country children ; that for the town bears as heading 
* Physics and Nat\u^ Science as applied to Industry and Hygiene/ 
while that for the coimtry is'entitled " Physics and Natural Science, 
applied to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Hygiene." The same sub- 
ject for girls in the towns is described " as applied to industry, hygiene 
and domestic economy," while that for the coimtry girls applies 
to agriculture, horticulture, hygiene, and domestic economy. Here 
then are two points that it is worth bearing in mind, to which later 
on reference will be made, differentiation between town and country 
schools as regards programme, and the recognition of the need 
for training girls in agriculture and horticultm*e. 

For the present, confining ourselves to boys in the country 
we find that while the old programme began with the fall of bodies, 
the balance and all the aridities of mechanics, the new is practical 
throughout, and follows the seasons. It is also the same for the 
three cours. It began with such common things as the air, its com- 
position, oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, mist, miasma, dust, 
xnovements of the air, winds, weathercocks, effects of the wind, 
"windmills, seolian harps. The headings of the lessons for the year 
Are as follows,some of the agricultural applications being given in 
Tirackets:— 

The Air. Oxygen (nitrogen, rdle of nitrogen in agriculture); 
fresh and foul air (ventilation of stables, cowsheds, etc.); action 
^f air on plants (ventilation of the soil). Water (use of 
xain or snow). Drinking water. Rdle of water in agriculture 
faction of water on the roots, stalk, and seeds). Drainage (conse- 
<iuence of drainage). Rdle of water in agricultiu^e (irrigation). 
ZFaria work (various forms of). Ploughing instruments: Har- 
:rows, rolls, carts, tumbrels, CJoal : heating, Ughting. Carbonic 
«cid (carbon of chalk, its rdle in vegetable life). Fermented drinks 
^vintage, maladies of the vine, dangers of alcohol, etc.). Fermented 
brinks (continued) (apple harvest, cider, perry, beer, vinegar, alcohol), 
^cohol (distillation). Sulphur. Chlorine. Potassimn, soda, salt 
^appUcation in agricultm*e). Metals. Rocks, (chalk, improve- 
ments of the soil). Gypsum (use in agriculture). Clay. The soil 
^md subsoil. Improvement of arable land. Manures. The farm. 
'Weight. Weight of air. Weight of liquids. Heat. Electricity. 
Atmospheric electricity —magnets. Sound, light (necessary to vegeta- 
tion, influence of Ught on the crops). Man. Food. Man (con- 
tinued). Animals. Mammals. The farm ani m als (six lessons). 
Birds (three lessons). Poultry. Beptiles. Fishes. Invertebrates. 
Insects (noxious, noxious to the vine). Useful Insects, 
Molluscs and zoophites. Plants (two lessons). Tree culture. 
Fruit trees, pruning. The vine (two lessons). Charcoal. Plants 
(five lessons) Plants (beetroot, carrots, turnips, etc.). Textile 
plants (hemp). Other textiles (cotton, wool). Paper. Oleaginous 
plants (col^; etc.). Dyfe plants. The flower, the fruit, and the 
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seed. The Fruits. Cereals (two lessons). The Han^est. Bread. 
Germination, sowing, rotation of crops. The Garden (six lessons). 
Medicinal Plants (two lessons). Noxious Plants. Poisonous Planito. 
Classification of Vegetables (two lessons). Plants without flower. 
Diseases of the Vine. The Agricultural Wealth of Indre-et-Loin». 
Three lessons on agricultural book-keeping. 
Of Sartbe. Through the kindness of M. Cassarini, the agricultural professor 
in Sarthe, I have been able to procure a copy of the new programme 
for. the new primary schools of the department, which has been 
drawn up by M. Cassarini after the indications of a special com- 
mittee formed of the inspectors and heads of the normal schools 
\mder the presidency of the inspector of the academy, assisted by the 
two agricultural professors of arrondissernents, and the premdent 
and secretary of the Agricultural Society of Sarthe— an almost 
ideal combination, made up of seven educationists on the one hand 
abd five persons skilled in agriculture on the other. This pro- 
gramme is not concentric like the last, but is arranged for two 
years. Each year allows for seventy-five lessons, and includes 
a revision lesson at the end of each month, and seven at the end 
(rf the school year. The programme is more frankly agi-ibultural 
than the last. The following are the test lessons for the two years, 
which are divided up roughly into two parts, the first year being 
devoted to -the fai-m and the crop, and the second to thp live stock. 
The first year only is given (a translation for one year, with the ana- 
lysis of each lesson would be about 15 to 20 times the length of the 
following risfwnvi), 

' Definition and Aim of Agriculture, ^Agiiology, or the study 
(rf the soil. Physical study of soils. Chemical study of soils. Atmo- 
sphere, its composition. Meteorological phenomena, water, light. 
Revision. Improvement of soils. Manures, definition, classificar 
tion. Farm manure. Manm-e of animal origin. Maniu^ of 
vegetable origin. Mineral and chemical maniu-es. Phosphates. 
Potash. Revision. Sulpliate of iron, sea salt, sulphate of copper. 
Chimipe d' experience et de demonstration. Fraud in the sale of ailifi- 
cialmanm*e. In-igation, drainage. Farming operations. Ploughing, 
eto. Plant study, germination, nutrition of the plant. Keriew 
of vegetable products. Choice and improvement of cultivated 
plants. Revision. Special crops, cereals, wheat, barle\', etc.. 
Winnowing machines. Artificial grass (Lucerne, etc.). Vetches, 
etc. Green crops. Ensilage. Natural pastures, permanent or 
temporary. Revision. Root crops, (beetroot, etc). Potatoes. 
Hemp. Agricultural industries of the region. Rotation of crops. 
Cillture of the vine or apple trees, or both, if they both exist in village. 
Piter tree, perry. Fermentation of wine, cider, and brandy. Prin- 
cipal forest trees in the coimtry. Revision. The kitchen garden, 
the work in it, making beds. Study of several kinds of vegetablee. 
vegetables cultivated for their leaves, for their bulbs, for theii 
hGotisK for their iMs.^ Othm; productions df the gardietn. Articliak^ 
alfd A'lparaglis. The strSwfcrtry plant. Ifevirion. Fruit ciiftu^ 
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by sowing and budding, by grafting. Forms given to trees* 
espaliers, etc. The classification of trees. The vine for table grapes. 
The peach tree. The plum tree. The cherry tree. The p&it 
for the table. The apple tree. Ornamental plants. Medicinal 
plants. Bevision. Seven final revision lessons. 

The above ** programme " appears to err on the side of atteoipir 
ing to be too thorough, and tiie agricultural professor himself told 
melt would probably have to be cut down. In fact, it wasr^to te 
looked on as " imder reviBion." The chief diflference between this 
and the preceding programme is that it goes in directly for teach&lg 
agriculture, while the other only teaches it incidentally. Ndt 
that it neglects the scientific side, as it bears at the top thd fol- 
lowing direction: "The teacher arranges for the agricultural 
lessons to be preceded by science lessons bearing on tiiem. Be 
accompanies tiiem with experiments and object lessons.* TVe 
Sarthe programme is the more systematic as far as agriculture 
is concerned, but a child brought up on the other programme would 
probably possess more general knowledge. * ^** 

In Calvados the programme is again different. Agriculture Calvados, 
is taught in conjunction with hygiene and domestic economy, 
and the programme is, in fact, " general," as in Indre-et-Loire. It 
differs again from the latter by being divided into two parts, oi^ 
for the cours iUmerdaire and the cours prdparai;oire, and the other 
common to Hie cours moyen and cours supSrieur, whereas, it will 
be remembered, the Indre-et-Loire programme y^ss concentrib. 
The latter, again, was divided into town and coimtry, while the fonxi^ 
is for the whole department. All this is only another admirable 
instance of the decentralising influence of the departmental fonh 
of government. The first part of the programme is resumed under 
the following heads. 

To build one*s house (materials and workmen employed, etcl). 
3^0 gvce one light (candles, lamps, etc.). To give one warmth (enovf, 
^^Id, wood, coal, etc.). To clothe oneself. To feed oneself. ' The 
^/amanhody. The domestic animals. Birds in general. Aoowntry 
"^4)aifc (the plants, etc.). A walk round the farm. Water, tive-BA, 
^%Vork on the farm. Stray notions (storms, paper, books, etc.). 
THuB is evidently nothing but a compact little programme of object- 
lessons for the little ones, on conmion things. (The actual 
;5)rogramme is about ten times as long.) 

The scheme of work for the first three months will give a very 
air notion of the " cast " of the second part ot the programme. 

September-October.—The three kingdoms in nature. The three 
tates of bodies. The air, its composition. Oxygen. Pure and 
bul air. The atmosphere. Atmospheric pressure. Simple experi- 
^«nents which illustrate it. The barometer. Pumps. The siphon. 
^Sallons. Water and hydrogen. Uses of water. Drinking and 
^Contaminated water. Changes in the state of water. ApplicatioilB 
theS0 principles. ... 

iVm»»i6er.— Hfeat : Its effects. Evaporation. Boiling. JSj^)i|l^ 
ion. The thermometer. Conductivity. Utilisation of heat. 
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Tiidiation. Bell glaases. Glass frames. Light, its e£fect8v Light 
iu^ and health. Cai'bon. Natural carbons : diamonds, coal, 
anthracite, turf. Artificial earlx)n. Charcoal, etc. Carbonic acid. 
Quick combustion. Slow Combustion. Heating : diverse methods 
and apparatus for heating. Their advantages and their incon- 
veniences. Burns. Asphyxia. 

Here the programme is more frankly scientific, and the agri- 
culture which is duly introduced in the succeeding months is not 
so closely connected with the scientific portion as in the others, 
the science being roughly given in the first half of the co\u*8e, and 
the agriculture in the second, instead of the teaching being pari 
passu as in the Sarthe progranune. 
rorticalt.nre In all three departments there is either a programme for agri- 
nd a^ricol- cultural education for girls, or one is being prepcu*ed. The notion 
* of agricultiu-e for girls may make some critics smile, despite Lady 
Warwick's interesting experiments, but the point of the teaching 
is to instruct girls in certain notions connected with milk, butter- 
making, poultry, and gardening. (A whole month is devoted to 
the latter in Indre-et-Loire.) In Calvados the girls follow the same 
M\^-'\t'.- course as the boys in the cours prSparatoire and Mmentaire. In 
the higher portion of the programme a certain amount of science 
is left out, and replaced by notions on hygiene and domestic economy. 
In a mixed school, when the lesson is not common to both sexes, 
a science composition is given to those " who are sitting out." By 
the mere force of circumstances the wife of the Erench peasant 
naturally requires to be au fait with farm work when the. entire 
holding is only an acre or two. Besides, the garden itself is specially 
r^arded as her province. The celebrated Mathieu de Dombasle 
used to say ; " Je ne connais qu'un moyen pour la cultiu'e 6cono- 
mique d'un jardin dans une ferme, c'est que la fermifere entreprenne 
elle-meme la direction ? " Many peasants, apparently, hold this 
view, for they look do\vn on horticulture as women's work, and onlj^ 
labour in theu* gardens when they have nothing else to do. The 
rdle of women in farm life is well described by M. Mondiet, academy 
inspector of Landes, in a circular issued in 1889. "Are not," 
he asks, " agricultm-al notions indispensable to all who live in the 
country ? Have not women a large share in the work on 
the farm ? and does not ever}- one know how the domestic economy 
of the woman plays a large part in the success of farming 
operations ? " Girls, then, he adds, " will concentrate their 
studies on these points : keeping up and cultivation of the school 
garden, flower ciiltivation, preservation and sale of fruit, feeding 
of animals, the attention they require, and kindness towards them, 
products of domestic animals, dairies, poultry, etc. ; the function 
of artificial manures and preparation of manure ; noxious plants, 
useful and harmful insects, services rendered to agriculturelby 
the birds." ^, 

ritioi^nis on To sum up so far. The main object of these programmeB seems 
ntinmtff. to be threefold : (1) To give the children an insight into the reasons 
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underlying agricultural operations, in ord^ to induce them later 
on to follow less blindly the routinewhich is still too much the rule 
with the French peasant. (2) To cultivate at the same time the 
knack of outward observation by means of experiments and object 
lessons. (3) To form housewives having the spirit of order and 
economy (programme of Calvados). (4) To increase in children 
the love for the country, and for a country life. M. Deries, 
academ}*^ inspector of Manche, has well said in his report of 1897, 
already alluded to : " The agricultural spirit is at first the love of 
the rustic life, in its labours at once rude and soothing. It is next 
the science of the soil, of the plant, the animal.'' While the primary 
inspector of Clermont Ferrand sa)rs : " The best way to make a 
workman love his work is to make him to imderstand it." Thus 
we have cultivation of the judgment, inteUigence and observation, 
with training of the eye, but with one exception we shall see there 
18 no manual training, and anyone who knows the problem in 
France will see that, though necessary, it is not so essential as in 
England. v- ' V' 

Should manuals be used at all, at least by the pupils ? With The um of 
the note-book system, so in vogue in Germany, the teacher plays "**°^****- 
the part of the parent stork by carefully digesting the lesson in a 
dictation which is as carefully got up by heart by the pupil, but 
if the latter has any of that appetite that comes with eating, he 
can get no more, for he has nowhere to go to. Another grave 
disadvantage in the abolition of text-books is that the pupil, when 
he leaves school, does not know how to find his way about a book ; 
having been fed exclusively on the peptonised food prepared by 
the teacher, he is unable to digest a subject served up in book form. 
Again, a manual acts as a kind of grammar, or book of reference, 
in which everything that has been learnt in a haphazard and isolated ^' ' 

fashion finds itself reduced to a certain logical order, which tends 
to reproduce itself on the minds of those who use the book, and 
helps them thus to store their knowledge in an orderly fashion. 
Even if the knowledge acquired is not sufficiently comprehensive 
to be made into a regular system, the manual will still be very useful 
as a book of reference, if not of preparation, as two teachers of Die, 
in a rapport published in 1897, assert. The contrary evils to which 
the employment of regular text-books sometimes leads, have already 
been sufficiently indicated by the frequent allusions to the abuse 
of manuals. There is, however, a golden mean between the < t.K'Aa>; 
two, and the exact rSle of books in the matter is very happily defined *^^ 

in the Calvados progranmie. 

Books will be useless in the cours ^Unientaire pr^paratoire ; optional 
though advantageous, in the cours moyen ; indispensable in the cours 
supSrieur. The work placed in the hands of the pupils will onlv serve for 
reference (memento). In no case will it take the place of oral teacning. 

Coming, then, to the text-books themselves, we find two The mamialj 
specially popular, one by M. Ren(5 Leblanc and the other "* ***••• 
hy M. Barillot. Some teachers asserted that the first- 
named was too scientific for the lower classes, but they all agreed 
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aa indiqienaaUe book ot reEeroioe for the teadien. fiariUot 
niB a gBDflnl favourite, though auiidrv critks thought the bode 
did not go Car enough, and others comidained it was too ezcfaiaivBljr 
agncoltaraL At any rate, it is appreciated by the parents, as I 
heard in two instances at least of parmts having read the book with 
pleaaore when brought home by their children. A local pubhca- 
tioa Lcame across was described as too scientific and possessing the 
fatal drawback of separating the theoretical part from its application. 
A very interesting volimae was a manual by M. Lagrue, primary 
idqiector at Bayeux, called '^ Summary of Science, Hygiene, and 
Agricniltore of tJie Beasin,^ as the Bayeux district is called. Here, 
instead of writing a book which takes in all France, the author 
oQtt£nes his agricultural applications of science to the particular 
husbandry of his own district, and draws all his illustrations from 
tJia condition of things in his own arrondissemeiU—oxie of the beat 
j$Mg% I have seen of Ininging home to children the practical nature 
of. the subject, 
fetarw an*l Pictures of the diseases of the vine, and diagrams illustrating the 
25"^'^' advantage of using engrais, were to be seen in some schools, 
and the use of these might with advantage be multiplied. In one 
school I. also saw an agronomic map of the conmiime, drawn by 
tl^ (t^lMsh^, and mention has already beoi made of the maps of 
tbi| department giving the principal cultures according to the 
kiioalitieB. The mus^ xolaire (see page 72) is useful for keeping 
q^ecimena of the various chemicals which enter into agricultural 
se^^n^. It is still more useful when it contains, as at Chaiunont 
(^ir-etrCher), extracts of starch or salt made by the pupils 

t^Muns^v^ 

The Experimental Side. 

I) Pot 'J came' across a certain number of teaches who practised 

'^' tlU; experiments in pots. Some were satisfied with the residts. 

Others had not been so successful. Sometimes the earth 

of the Uvujin turned out to possess latent agricultural virtues, 

and the fdlants without manure did as well as those with, an ex* 

oeHent proof that in manures, as in most things, enough is as good 

as' a feast, but scarcely the result desired. At other times the 

effect of the weather ruined the experiments. Some teachers, I 

was' told, neutralise these imtoward effects by changing the tickets, 

but that is not playing fair. 

»)TcMli€rB' In this matter the procedure of the teachers varies con-^ 

*"*•"•• sideraUy. Some keep their gardens to themsdves. Others, 

like the teacher at Carpiquet (Calvados), take the children 

into the garden and allow them to watch the digging and 

planting. Another teacher informed me he did not make his pupnls 

work in his garden because of the mauvaises langues. Mention 

has already been made of the teacher who instead of setting his 

.. pupils lines made them set cabbages. The master at Chauffoiir 

allows the children to plant but not to dig. They take great interest 

iQ^^t .he does and help him to hunt out and keep down the 
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nogdouB insects. The teacher at La Chauss^-Saint-Victor does 

better. He organises a campaign against cockchafers, which aUB a 

terrible pest in his village, and the children are paid two sous a kilo 

for those thev collect. The teacher at St. Aventin told me he tcxbk 

the children into the garden to give them practical lessons. When 

in= the garden he pointed out to me a dying pear ti*ee, which was 

withering because it had reached the rock in the subsoil below, - . 

and said it would come on as a lesson in a week or two. A very 

good idea ! Some teachers also perform in their gardens instead 

of in pots the ** fivefold experiment " with or without manures. It 

is not idways successful. Sometimes the earth in the Umoin plot, 

as in the pots, is not sufficiently sterile. The weather, too, is an 

uncertain factor, and, finally, the sparrows not infrequently eat 

up the seeds. Most school gardens are next to the school, but in 

one case the teacher's garden was at some distance away, a fact 

which, he said, prevented him from making experiments. 

The two most necessary improvements in French rural economy (r) Crafting. 

to-day are a more extensive use of natiu*al and artificial manure and 

the reconstitution of the vine. After the advent of the phylloxera, 

and the various attempts more or less ineffectual made to combat it, 

the ruined peasants gave up the struggle in great numbers. Then 

followed the introduction of the American vines, the great majority 

of which are not immune, as some people think, but hardy 

enough to thrive all the same though attacked by the disease. Still, 

this did not solve the problem. It was soon noticed that by the 

Bubstitution of American for French vines, the choice vintages 

which had been the produce of vines cultivated for centuries on 

the same spot were entirely lost. Happily, the phylloxera only 

attacks the roots of the plants. A systematic grafting was therefore 

the obvious remedy. Unluckily, the French method of grafting 

is comparatively micertain in its effects. But with the introduction 

of the English method excellent results have been obtained, arid 

tlie vines of France, at least, in the districts I visited, are everywhere 

ing successfully reconstituted. Tliis, of course, is largely dije 

the effoii» of the departmental professor. of agriculture. He 

however, been ably seconded by the teachers. In Sarthe, 

hose who have taken up grafting ai-e comparatively numerous, 

well as in Indre-et-Ix)ire and Loir-et-Cher. Many, in fact, have 

nade themselves duly qualified grafters, although the examination 

no easy one. The headmaster at Mayet told me when he passed 

^e was one of only seventeen out of a total ILst of seventy candi- 

^dates. He also showed me a bed of grafts he had made with the 

wd of the pupils. The children, being mostly the sons of peasants, 

^lAke very readily to ihis form of instruction, and become verj- 

expert. They practise in their .own gardens, -and. as their -siglrt' 

is* sharper, they are pometimes even more successful than their 

pu^nts. Nor is this grafting confined to the vine alone. The 

^teacher at Trun, in Orne, told me he taught the children grafting 

on apple-trees, and at La Chaussee Saint-Victor the teacher^showed 
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me Bome flouriBhing pear-trees grafted by the pupils. I also came 
across a teacher who taiight his children pnining, and doubtiess 
there are many more. 
Of the champ d'expMeTice, technically speaking, there are no 
i^Ckampt examples in rural schools. It is reaJly a field for scientific 
tSfdimon' research. The so-called ordinary champ d*expSrienoe ought 
^raiwn. in strict parlance to be called a champ de dSmonstration, as it 
is really a method of showing results already ascertained. Still, 
the term is so commonly misappUed that it has practically 
become a synonjmi for the other. The niunber of these champe 
de dhnxmstration varied greatly in the departments I visited, and 
were by no means all under the control or even supervision of the 
primary teacher. They are sometimes lent by a peasant, some- 
times hired by the commune, sometimes they take place iii the 
teacher's garden. In Calvados out of 763 commimes there are be- 
tween twenty and thirty, of which probably not more than ten 
■'i- are supervised by the teachers. A teacher who looks after one 
of these champs d'expdrience told me it was cultivated by the 
proprietor. He himself merely supervised it, and took his bo3r8 
there occasionally to study and note the effects. In 
the case of another "trial field,'' about 10 kilometres away, 
the commune had provided the engrais and the proprietor 
lent the field. In Ome, with 512 conununes, the Professor 
of Agriculture told me there are about sixty champs d'expSrience, 
about twenty of which are looked after by the teachers. I visited 
one of these at Lonray with the schoolmaster. The peasant who 
owned the field went with us. As in other champs d'expMence, 
the effect of the artificial manure was clearly visible. What seemed 
to me still more important was to find the teacher on such good 
terms with the farmer. The director in the practising school at 
Alen9on told me he had a champ d'expirience last year. The 
ordinary crop of the district is about fourteen hectolitres the hectare, 
or about sixteen bushels an acre ; his plot produced twenty-six 
hectolitres, or nearly twenty-nine bushels an acre. His pupils not 
only sowed but cultivated the plot, and gave it a dressing of arti- 
ficial manure. At Trun, again, there was a champ d'expMence of 
2 J acres, in wliich experiments were Ijeing made with three sorts of 
man\u*es. The field itself was lent by a private individual, the 
artificial and the seed being given by the department, the crop 
going to the proprietor. The parents, I was told, take much in- 
terest in the experiment. Sarthe is one of the most advanced 
departments in agricultural education in some ways. It 
has 386 communes, and possessed over 150 champs de diman- 
stration. These included experiments in crops of all sorts and kinds, 
including meteil (a mixture of rye and wheat, of which the farmer 
makes his bread), and m^larde (a mixture of barley and oats, with 
which they feed their cattle). At Mayet I visited two champe 
d'expdrience looked after by the teacher. The first was a patch 
of oats, which dhowed very visibly the effect of the various eTigrais, 
and compared most flatteringly with other patches of oats in the 
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.vicinity. This particular champ was hired by the teacher and 
sown by labourers he employed, the money being foimd by the 
departmental professor of agriculture. The second field belonged 
to a cultivator, and was also a piece of oats. The effects of maniu^e 
were very marked, especially where the purin, or Uquid manure, 
had been put on. We met the cultivator himself, who seemed 
liighly satisfied with the experiment. The teacher also showed 
me some experiments he was making on a vineyard near with 
a view ox combatting the phylloxera. In Indre-et-Loire the 
champs d'expirience are not so niunerous. But one of the ' 
inspectors informed me a strong effort was going to be made to 
incaiease them. In Loir-et-Cher the departmental professor of 
agriculture was away at Paris, but judging by the fine laboratory 
at his disposition the department ought to be one of the most 
active as far as agricultiu-al education is concerned. I visited a 
small champ d*expSrie7ice of 2 J ares at St. Denis-la -Victoire, which 
was hired by the commime, and the " artificial " was given by 
a Paris firm to introduce their wares to the neighbourhood. 
The oats and barley both showed the effects of the treatment, but 
it was impossible to pronounce on the beetroot and haricot beans, 
as they were only just coming up. 

The following extracts are from a MS. copy of the account 

of champs d'expirierice and de demonstration in Sarthe during the 

season 1898-9, compiled by the departmental profeBSor, M. * « 

Cassarini, and kindly copied for me through his permission. 

They will give some notion of the magnitude of the work, and 

also the extent to which the teachers share in it. 167 champs were 

created, thanks to the efforts of no less than 26 agricultiutil 

associations, and a certain nxmiber of teachers who were responsible 

for 50 of them, each being about quarter of an acre in size. The 

other parcels of ground measured on the average three-quarters of 

' an acre apiece. The total area amotmted to about 111 acres, not 

counting in the standard plots^ which came to nearly the same 

superficies; the timoins represented in this case the ordinary 

methods of cultivation of the locality in which the trial plot was 

situated, Most of the trial fields were established to demonstrate 

the value of certain maniu^es, or the choice of seeds. The experi- 

. niental fields were devoted to a trial of a few new varieties of 

wheat, oats, and potatoes; experiments in the efi'ect of manui-es 

Were' made in the schools. The demonstrations were made for the 

xiiost part among the more progressive farmers. The results were 

^^'cry satisfactory, despite the bad season. Economic statistics are 

^ven to show that the use of well chosen manures is really 

.^ saving of money, being more than compensated for by the 

^•onprovement in the crops, while the imexhausted improvement 

'fc^ the land must also be taken into account. This economic 

«Mpect is the gist of the whole matter. The comparative 

_^yield" is no guide imless the comparative cost is considered. 

itai1<9 on successful experiments in comparative manures 

5342 i^ 
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follow. Mention is made of the economies realised fay 
cultivators who have bought the raw materials for artifioial 
manuresy and mixed them imder the direction of the depart- 
mental professor. Finally, the latter regrets that only a quarter of the 
farmers profit by these experiments and take the professor's advice. 
Time, more of these object-lessons, the spread of educatian, 
the disappearance of tJie older generation, with the new 
generation, who are less ''untoward," to take its place, are all 
factors in the ultimate success of the new agriculture. 

I came across several teachers who, apart from taking 
their pupils to visit the champs d*expMe7ice, also made excur- 
sions with them, according to the instruction of 4th January, 
1897. The children are often armed with note-books, the 
rough notes of which are furnished either by the teacher's 
explanations or their own reflections, and serve afterwards for 
an easay or an oral narration of the walk. Another good way of 
utilising these outings is that of the headmaster of St. Aufain's 
(Calvados), who encourages his pupils to form a botanical garden 
by collecting new plants during these excursions. The garden is 
divided into {dots reserved for the principal famiUes, and each new 
acquisition is planted in the bed reserved for the genus. This 
helps to impress the family on the pupil's mind. 

Some of the older teachers are somewhat indifferent. They 
look on the subject rather as a new fad, though there are 
exceptions. I came across one veteran at La Ghauss^e- Saint- 
Victor, who had been an enthusiastic pioneer in the movement 
from the start A certain niunber of teaehers, I was told by 
one eminent authority, are rather lukewarm. They have gone 
into education because they detested agriculture. Such recruits 
are not very likely, therefore, to make the best of teachers in the 
matter. Again, there are districts where the movement has barely 
caught on at all. An inspector with a very big district told me he 
had about five teachers who seriously took up the matter, the rest 
confined themselves to class teaching. Some of the teaching, 
therefore, is too bookish, and it can scarcely be otherwise where the 
teacher makes no effort to render it real, either by experiments 
in his garden or in pots, or by forming at least a proper school 
museum. And here again I find my opinion supported by that of 
an inspector, who said he had no high opinion of the theoretical 
teaching as given in most of the schools. Per contra, the beet 
teachers not only seem to be trying to make their teaching practical, 
but also to attach it to the local agriculture, of whatever nature it 
may be, insisting in the grass countries rather on questions of cattle 
and cattle-feeding ; in the arable districts on cereals ; in the vine 
r^ions, on the treatment of the vine. At the same time, they 
encourage the children to form botanical collections, help them to 
discriminate between the birds and insects useful to agriculture, 
and its enemies ; take them for interesting excursions, and make 
them record their impressions, and kindle in them thereby iwt 
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''Many of the plants were sent direct from school gard^ 
The botanical bed in the middle is composed of field flowen 
It suffices for the study of the characteristics of the prn 
cipal families, and is none the worse for being ornamental. I 
the foreground of the garden is a narrow bed containing th 
principal legimiinous and gramineous plants that every cultivate 
ought to know. To the left five little squares of a m^tre each ha^ 
been sown with a suitable mixture of these leguminous and gn 
mineous plants^ in order to form specimen meadow plots. In aqtuu 
rangular pbt of f oiu* metres square, whose soil is practically steril 
four distinct strips have been prepared for demonstrative cultur 
The first is the standard with no maniue ; the last has receive 
a complete dressing of manure. In the two others one f ertilizic 
element is wanting : nitrate is lacking in one and phosphoric ac: 
in the other. The {dants in each are identical, and include mais 
tomatoes, potatoes, and in the last square, leeks, spinach, and stni^ 
berries. Against the wall at the «de are climbing plants, vine 
and fruit-trees." In spite of the torrid heat and Uie persisten 
attentions of the Paris sparrows, the garden looked remarkaU; 
well, and the experiments were most satisfactory. 

Finally, if the t^eaching is to have the full importance attache 
to it that it deserves, it must be placed on the same footing a 
the other compulsory subjects for the written part of the eartifica 
(TAudes. Introduced at first among the oral subjects, it is no\ 
included in the written part of the examination, with the provisc 
however, of only counting at the oral. As the latter part of th 
examination is often more or less a formality (only one or two pe 
cent, of the candidates being plucked at it), it is evident that agr 
cultural education should be placed on the same level as the othe 
main subjects, with which it is certainly of equal importance. 

It possesses, nevertheless, one advantage which is no 
shared by the other subjects. In most departments examination 
are organised, at which prizes are awarded to the bes 
pupils, and also to the masters who have taught them.^ M; 
Bussian colleague on the jury, to whose able report reference ha 
already been mode, reported unfavourably as to the practical valu 
of those examinations. They led to mere cramming, and neithe 
the examining staff was big enough to make the examination 
serious, nor was the time given to the examination sufficient. Sine 
then it is plain much progress has been made. The improvemeo 
that has undoubtedly taken place in the schools must necessarfl; 
assert a beneficial effect on the qualities of pupils presented at th 
examinations, though I happened upon one or two persons wb 
were still sceptical of their efficacy. 

* These arc awarded partly on the performance of the ptq[>il8 aii< 
partly oil essays sent in by the teachers on some agricultural subject 
To give the snuJler schools a chance of competing, the schoob in Sartb 
are divided into tliree classes— (1) higher primary, (2) schools with threi 
departments, and (3) schools with one or two departments. 
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^ae examination is in two parts. First there is a composition 
OKB. some written subject (with perhaps other questions appended) 
eoTnmon to all the schools examined, and then a sort of roving 
oommission go round the schools and examine the children. For 
11x6 following specimen papers I have to thank M. JaTary» 
iix3pector at Tom-p. The method employed in the first pai't of 

papers is familiar to the British public from the miasing 

competitions. 
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Year 1900. SCHOOL AGRICDLTUEAL COMPETITION. N* 

Schools of (Girls.) ^ 

Knowledge op Common Things. 

Na 

(Read atterUivdy each question and insert in the dotted space the ^ 

proper toord.) 

1. The air of the atmosphere is principally composed of two gases, 
which are:— 1st, ; 2nd, 

2. The one of these two gases which supports combustion and 
respiration is called 

*\. Watei' apix»ai's in thi^ee difterent states according to its tem- 

peratui-e ; those thi-ee states ai'e : the state ; the 

stjite ; the state. 

4. Water is not always drinkable ; in order that it may be so it 
is necessary to it or to it. 

5. Defective heating apparatus can cause asphyxia in allowing 

to escape into the room two dangerous gases, one called 

and the other 

6. The four principal fermented drinks are 



• .••*• •■•.•• 



7. All fermented drinks contain a dangerous element called 



8. Phosphorus enters into the composition of and 

into the composition of chemical manures called 

9. The best clothes in summer and in winter are made of 

stuff. 

10. To get rid of insects and molluscs, injurious to cultivation, 
it is necessary to introduce into gardens and 

11. The complete flower is composed of four principal parts, 

which are : Ist, the (masculine), composed of ; 2nd, the 

(feminine), composed of ; 3rd, the (plm'al) ; 

4th, the (masculine), composed of 

12. Bees are housed in which contain a number of 

insects, which amount from .... to ... . and contain each 
a and and 

13. The finest wools are derived from sheep; 

the sum total of the wool covering these sheep is called 

Questions of Domestic Economy. 

{Ansfwer each question in tlie space left in blank— space given, frofn 

two to three lines.) 

1. Why must one air rooms? 2. Why should one not allow 
plants to be left in the room ? 3. What precautions are to be 
taken in cleaning and preparing petroleum and spirit lamps ? 4. 
What is the use of ashes in washing ? 5. What precautions are to 
be taken during a thunderstorm in the house or in the fields? 
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6. What is the first aid to he given to a person who has been bitten 
by a viper ? 7. In a case of poisoning what is the first aid to be 
given to the patient while awaiting the doctor's arrival ? 8. Bread- 
Lg, the use of yeast. 



Drawvng (8pa4se given, half a page). 

Design an apron. You will lightly indicate with a dotted line 
the hem, the belt, and the pockets. 

Boob-keeping. 

A farmer's wife goes to the market. She sells 5 chickens at 3 fr. 
75 cent, a piece, 6 kilos of butter at 2 fr. 10 cent, the half kilo, 
3 dozen eggs at 90 cent, a dozen. She buj's 3 metres of calico at 
55 cent, a metre, 1 kilo 250 gr. of coffee at 5 fr. 50 cent, the kilo, 
and spends 2 fr. 40 cent, on small purchases. Make out her account 
for receipts and expenditure, and indicate the sum brought for^^ard. 

Short Essay (about half a page). 

1. Butter : its making and preservation— salt butter, melted 
butter. 2. The Silkworm: its metamorphoses; producu 
obtains from it. 



SCHOOL AGRICULTUBAL COMPETITION. Yaariwo 

(Boys.) SohooiB of 

TGiur8,J 

Knowledge of Common TmNGS. 

(Read attentively each question, and insert in the dotted space the 

proper word.) 

1. Plants derive from the air a gas, acid, which they 

decompose by means of their , thanks to the light of 

2. Fermented liquors (name four : 

) are (useful or injurious) 

when taken in moderation ; distilled liquors, such as 

are always injm'ious. 

3. Sulphur, whose colour is , is employed in manu- 
facture for and in agriculture to combat a disease of the 

vine called 

4. Limestone is distinguishable from flint by the fact that lime- 
stone makes with ; the effervescence 

is caused by the liberation of a gas called add. 

5. limestone is a carbonate of while plaster is a .... 

of lime. 

6. lime is derived from a mineral called which is 

burnt during several days in . . . apparatus called ....;., 
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7. To increase the yield of artificial pastures one scatters on them 
dust. 

8. Atmospheric pressure is measured by the aid of instnmientB 

called and temperature by the aid of instnunents 

calle.1 

9. In oiu-dist riots when the barometer falls, it is a sign of 

10. Name two insectivorous mammals, the and the 





11. Tho iikinuiuds uKn>t useful to man are: the and 

tlje :t!iey belong to the order of the 

12. Name An insei-t injurious to the vine? and one 

injurkHi? to the com ? 

li Giv« the names of the male, the female, and the yoimgof the 
fclK>^Enuc nKVs of animals : — 
Hor»^ : 1st .... ; 2nd . . . . ; 3rd . . . . ^ 

t^ittle : 1st .... ; 2iid . . . . ; 3rd . . . , 
Shtvp: 1st ... .; 2iid . . . . ; 3rd . . . . l3^E^^-3 

invits : l5t . . . . ; 2nd . . . . ; 3rd . . . . *\ ^ ; 

l\i;s : 1st ; 2nd . . . . ; 3rd .... ^ . -ir * - *^ 

Short Agricultural Questions. 

Reply brief y to each question in the space left blank (two or th 

lines generally left for each answer). 

1 . How wm one put out a chimney on fire ? 2. What precautio: 
should l)e taken in a thundei-storm ? 3. What do you call a bird ot: 
prey / Wow do you class them ? Are they useful or injurious W 
4, Amonp the batrachians one must respect the ugliest ; the ... ^ 
. . . Why? 5. What ai-e the functions of the root* of plants? 
(). What is a pasture? How many sorts of pastm^ are there? 
7. Name two plants which enter into the composition of naturaE-tf 
pastuiHW, and two others which enter into the composition of artificiaE-^*'^ 
INiMiun^. 8. How do you manufacture spirits of wine,eau de vie. 
and cider brandy. 

Drawing, 

J )eHigu a simple leaf, indicating the name of the different parts ot 
the leaf (lilac, or lime, or pear tree, for instance) ; next a com 
(a<MU5ia, chestnut, for instance). (Space given, half a page) 

Arithmetic. 
A vine owner buys 350 kilos of sulphrn- at 28 fr. the 100 kili 
\h ho pays ready money he profits by a certain discount, and onl; 
pfi vi?H U'i fr. 1 c(»nt. What is the rate of the discoimt ? (Space gi 
hnlf a jHuje.) 

Short Essays. 

(Expand eaeh of tlie following svbjects.) 

1 . The biitrachians : characteristics and metamorphoeeB; (Hi 
a page.) 

^ 2, Dencription of a storm : effects of atmosphwio electrid^^ 
to prot^ict oneself against the lightning. 
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In Calvados five out of six of the agricultural societies for the 
arrondissements hold similar examinations. The examiners 
are members of the associations and the professors of 
agiiculture. The primary inspectors report to the academy 
inspector those teachers whose pupils liave done pai*ticularly 
welL and the former receive medals and diplomas. Some 
even obtain the agricultui^al decoration. The Societe d'Encourage* 
maid at Paris and other national agiicultural societies al^ fm*nish 
subventions. I spoke to one of the inspectors about the practical 
nature of the examinations. He assured me the question had 
seriously occupied the attention of the agricultm*al associations, 
and that it now was really a thorough test, though he admitted 
that elsewhere teachers have sometimes taken it up as a speculation. 
(He spoke of one teacher as a malin qui avait d^crochi une dicora- 
tion.) The system of agriciJtural education is probably more 
developed in Sarthe than in any other part of France. Last year 
(1899) for the prizes given by the agricultm^ society there were 
over 400 candidates in the arrondissement of Mamera. The 
ehildren were all orally examined, and the questions bore parti- 
cularly on the exact cultivation of their own particular district. 
Sarthe is particularly well equipped in agricultiu*al education, as 
it possesses a professor for each arrondissement, as well as a depart- 
xnental professor. For the whole of Sarthe there were last year 
(1898) over 800 candidates. The examination was held at thirty- 
tliree centres, mainly diefs-lieux of cantons, and it took a peripatetic 
l^oard of examiners eight days to do the oral work. Again, in the 
x^egional examination, held by the Ministrj^ of Agriculture every School 
four years, in each of the foiu: divisions of France, Sarthe, which ^fh^ti^s? 
is in the Western Division, obtained far the most prizes in the 
^competition for that region. In IndreH)t-Loire, in addition to 
'fche concours agri4X>hs, I found there are expositians a^ricoles, at 
^virhich the teachers exhibit the results of their experiments. The 
c3ay is further utilised for the distribution of the rewards to the 
successful pupils in the agricultural competition, who are invited 
xip to receive their prizes. Their expenses are paid, and the day 
is looked on as a very pleasant outing. These annual exhibitions 
sre arranged by arrondissements, and are held in turn in the 
various chefs lievx of the cantons. 

The moral of the whole ciuriculum of French piimaryThe 

«iucation will be lost on EngUsh readers if they have not^^^hd™ 

seen, from the brief notes on the ordinary subjects and the 

detailed examination of agricidtiu*al education, the way in which 

the subjects not only dovetail into one another but also overlap, 

ivith the result of producing, not indeed confusion, but 

cohesion.*^ Thus the reading lesson is drawn on for la 

morale, the morale in its turn draws upon the history book, 

the history book is worked in with the geography, the 

geography, through its physical features, finds its basis in 

* The exact limits of the co-ordination of studies are well indicated in 
the "General Report of the Board Inspectors" to the London School 
Board (1901). 
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Boience, the science again is the point de dSpart for the agrieul- 
tural teaching, which coalesces with arithmetic in the oomp- 
tabiliti agrioole, the arithmetic is utiUsed for the practical geometry, 
the practical geometry figures in the drawing syllabus, the drawing 
is dosely linked to the writing^, and the writing is worked through 
the spelling with the reading book, out of which springs again the 
recitation, which forms with it a happy himting ground for the 
grammar questions. Thus the whole gamut of subjects are not only 
related, but inter-related, and finally correlated. And now, perhape, 
is plain how impossible it is to completely isolate such a subject 
as la morale or agricultiu^al education that cannot be severed from 
the whole curriculum without mutilating it, by cutting into at 
the time certain integral portions of other subjects, for the parts 
of the curriculum are not ideally detachable as the parts of a watch, 
they are members of a corpus of studies that make up the programme 
of elementary education, 
onible But when we come to the further question of how far it 

j^l^^j^yggn ^ possible to realise the progranmie, to put all these care- 
iwnand fully-thought-out principles into execution, and follow out 
luntry. j^jjy ^j^^ indications of the different syllabuses, we at once 
come across the time problem, and the old difficulty which 
confronts all educators, of trying to get a quart of learning into 
a pint pot, presents itself. The Fr^ch authorities try to get 
round the problem by telling the teachers to insist in their 
teaching on what seems to be the essential part, and in this way, no 
doubt, a oountr}'^ teacher will give his teaching a country cast, and 
a town teacher will give his a town cast. Yet, qui s'emltmisee trap 
Streint mal, and many people think it would be better to regularise 
in theory what is already done in practice, and deliberately create 
a separate programme for town and coimtry schools, as in fact 
has already been done in some departments for agricultiu*e. A 
commencement of this has also been made in the certifica>t cC^tudes, 
where agriculture and drawing figure as alternate subjects, with the 
result that country children generally take the former, and town 
children the latter. Such a division would have the immense 
benefit of preventing the teachers from attempting to cover too 
much ground. The teachers themselves appear to favom* the 
idea. At the Congress of the " Amicales," at Paris, the following 
motion was carried. ** Considering that it is unsuitable to impose 
on the sons of peasants the same studies as on the sons of work- 
men in the big towns, and that such a subject excellent at Paris 
is not at all so excellent in a sequestered village, and that each 
region, each big centre has different industrial and commercial 
aspirations ; . . . . the Union makes the following proposi- 
tions : there shall be a different programme for town and coimtry 
schools. For certain subjects a regional programme can be 
adopted.** One inspector I spoke to on the subject told me he 

* Le dessin est une ^riture particuli^re, I'ecriture de la forme.— M, 
Pouiilot, Academy Inspector of Cher, 1897. _^ 
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I \ (\u' the masters themselves, to keep them moio or 
i.s^ »u tiiw»k *ind up to the mark, and to pi-event them straggli^ ? 
v>UvM'wi«i^« with no general standard before them, with no 
•o%Ui\ binding syllabus on which to model their teaching, 
.uv lukt Htandard and pei'spective in teaclung likely to suffer ? Is 
not Huch a test an excellent thing for the pupils in presentmg them 
wkih a iloiinite goal to aim at, at least the most enterprising and 
pixnuiwug of them ? Such a test must not be an obligatory but a 
voluntary one, for the examination which acts as a sort of Caudine 
forks, under which all must pass, is not likely to be popular in any 
country, and its evils have been sufficiently patent in England 
to need of no recapitulation. But does not a voluntary test tend 
to create a sort of intellectual dlite in primary schools? Why, 
then, should not what is a good thing for secondary and higher 
education be good for primary ? Surely it is desirable to give 
to the best of the boys who leave the school some sort of hall-mark 
which shows that in their school career they have satisfied their 
natural judges. Are not employers likely to recognise this and 
give such boy the preference when a post is going? And in this 
case, is not it of the highest value to promote good relations between 
business men^and the school, and draw them closer together, instead 
of the present happy-go-lucky fashion in which each party 
in this country goes its own way and puts all the blame on 
the other? Does not, at least in a country Uke Prance, 
such an examination escape from one of the great e\nls of 
an over-production of diplomas, which, as they imply more 
or less a Government guarantee of employment, suffer from a 
similar depreciation as other paper values, when the State has 
issued more bank notes than it can meet, whereas a certificate 
for passing the leaving examination in the primary school could 
never be construed into anj-thing like a claim on the credit of the 
State for the humljlest post ? In setting up such a standard of 
attainment, wliich all have a chance of reaching if they have modei*ate 
abilities, without let or hindrance to their fellows, are not the most 
dangerous featvu-es of indiscriminate, ** all against all," cut-throat, 
competition eliminated, and along with it many of the evils of over- 
pressure and over-work ? And,lastly,when such a test is not written 
only, but oral, does it not act, not merely as an assay of knowledge, 
but also as a test for the appUcation of knowledge, by putting a 
premium on quaUties which are of realworthindaily life— presence 
of mind, power to utilise one's knowledge and intelligence, and to put 
them forth in a skilful and shapely fashion ? Singly the knaok 
of grasping a situation at once, or thinking out a problem 
quickly, when time is all important, of seeing a point two minutes 
before one's competitors, is, after soundness of judgment, one of 
the most valuable factors in business, and oral examinations are 
assuredly one of the best ways of bringing out such qualities. 

M certifi- It is probable that arguments somewhat of this sort have led to 
te. the founding and maintenance of the certificat d'itudes in IVance« 
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But though it may be said to have entered into the haUts 
and customs of the people, it has lately been made the subject 
of a 'vecy violent series of attacks, which shows how necessar}' 
it is to inquire carefully into all the workings of any 
system before pronoimcing on its ultimate value. So much has 
this been the case that at the teachers' conference of AmAcalesno 
less than four reports out of nineteen presented on the subject 
demanded its suppression pure and simple, and all the others pro- 
posed modifications more or less profound. 

One of the most thorough reports on the subject wats that pre- It* defects 
sented by the Paris teachers. It states that to-day the certificat is a 
hackneyed title which no longer signifies anything. This is due 
in the first case, according to the report, to the excessive easiness 
of the examination, and still more so to the abuse of the system 
of repSchage, which consists in going over the papers of those who 
are ** ploughed " and attempting to find extenuating circumstances 
for such as are just the wrong side of the line, in order to bring 
their marks up to the necessary minimiun. These " humane " 
proceedings have been pushed to such excess that candidates have 
been let through because they were at the end of theu* school time I 
Again, by the, law of 1882 candidates can present themselves as 
soon as they are over eleven. This proAosion, which was framed 
with the idea of encoiu^ging the children to present themselves 
for the examination, by offering the premium of a year's exemp- 
tion to those who passed it, has led instead to the growing depopula- 
tion of the school and the premature depailiu'e of the more 
promising scholars. Other evils attributetl to it are that it distorts 
the curriculum and creates unhealthy rivalry between the masters 
of different schools. 

The criticisms of the numerous teachei's I spoke to on the sub-^®t?*cl*< 
ject were not so sweeping in character, though on the Avhole they ^'*™* 
were rather unfavourable than favourable. Tlie following is a 
rough table of their opinions. The certificate is a good subject for 
emulation, affording both teachers and taught a useful objective, 
according to one inspector, though several teachers said they could dis- 
pense with this stimulus. It leads to cramming ; this cramming leads 
to over-pressure for the pupils and over-work for the masters, as 
one teacher blxmtly put it, cest la moti aux mattres. But some of 
this o^^er-pressure must be put down to the irregular attendance, 
according to an inspector. It is true that teachers ai-e told not 
to press the children, but, on the other hand, they declare that 
miichis required of them. Then another result of the examination 
is that the non-obligatory subjects suffer. In French schools 
the last month of the school year is given to revision, and 
the non-obligatory subjects are more or less dropped in view of 
the examination. Children are moi*e inclined to leave after the 
certificat than formerl}-. The examination is good for maintaining 
the level of studies, but leads to exaggei'ated notions in the parents 
as to its value. It Ls regarded by Rome a»s a jyctit bachM (small 
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B.A.!), confounded by others with the hrecei, while in Brittany 
admiring parents look on a child who has been sutioeaiful 
as a TpetU notaire (what a pathetic side there is to all thk 
simplicity ! ), and many openly speak of him as wi petU stuxtnf » 
who has learnt all that his master can teach him. Ilie certifioat 
is good for commercial circles, but its use is less obvious 
in the country. Again, the oral examination, which might be 
made most valuable, is too much of a formality. For whereas 
23 per cent, are generally plucked at the dcrit, only 1 or 2 per 
cent, ai'e ploughed in the vivd-voce portion. 

This catalogue of defects is certainly a formidable one,' but, after 
all, these criticisms are for the most part criticisms of detail. As 
the teachers of Paris say very truly in their report on the subject, 
there is much truth in the harsh criticism that the cetHficctt has 
received, but if it were necessary to abolish all the institutions and 
laws which have engendered abuses, there would be none left to 
keep. Now the certificcU is already an institution. It has become 
accUmatised, it is regarded as necessary* by many parents and 
useful by business men, and the drawbacks cited above seem for 
the most part to be incidental to, rather than inherent in, 
the examination. 

Most of the evils enumerated above come from the single fact 
that the candidates are presented too young. Being more or less 
immature they have to be forced by the teacher. This leads to 
over-pressure on both sides. Were the age raised to 12, or even 
13, this would undoubtedly ease the preesm*e, though the number 
of those who take their examination before 12 years of age is ex- 
aggerated. Of the children who passed in 1896, 73 per cent, were 
over 12 ; 15 per cent, were 11 on the 1st January, 1896 ; 10 per 
cent, were eleven the day of the examination; and only 2 per 
cent, wereimder 11. One teacher, indeed, said to me that to raise 
the age would lessen the attractiveness of the examination. But» 
as he added, it was at present a great disgrace to fail at it, it could 
evidently afford to shed some of its specious attractiveness in order to 
gain in real value. With the prestige already attached to it, it sfaoidd 
rather induce children to stay on and obtain it. By putting up the 
age first a year, and then at intervals another six months at a time, 
it might, perhaps, in the long run be raised to 13^ a figure that some 
of the Amicalea propose. Much can be done by the teachers them 
selves in discouraging the children from entering so yoimg. Thanks 
to this system in the circonscription of Blois, practically no children 
are presented now under 12, and some are nearer 13 than 12. This 
was largely the doing of M. Charton, the primary inspector. The 

*How thoroughly the certificat and diplomas generally have become 
a popular institution may be seen from the following passage from 
Mgr. the Biahop of Le Mans, who, in a pastoral letter, says : " Le diplOme 
est entrd dans nos moeurs. II jouit d'un grand cr^t aupr^ des enfeats 
et de leurs parents. On garde, on encadre, on expose avec complaisanee 
cette attestation authentique du n^rite reconnu. C'est une gloire de 
famiile. Aussi bien, Temploie-t^n sans cesse dan» le mond6 scolaire.** 
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The examination lasts the whole day. It begins with the dictation, then 
follows the French composition and the arithmetic. While one subject is 
being done by the children the preceding one is corrected by the examinen. 
Then comes the dejeuner, which is taken au galap, followed by the drawing 
or the composition in agriculture. This is finished at three o'clock. By 
four o'clock all correcting is finished, and the classification of successful 
candidates is made. Those who have qualified for the oral examination 
are called in. The oral then begins, and lasts till seven. It includes reading, 
recitation, history, and geography. Only one or two children are plucked 
at the oral. It is not serious enough ! 

I was unable to be present at any examination in the provinces, 
as the best season for seeing the crops did not coincide with the 
examination " harvest," which comes off at the end of July. I 
was, however, through the kindness of a colleague of mine on the 
jury, M. Baudrillard, Primai-y Inspector of the Fifteenth arron- 
dissement, present at the correction of a huge examination in Paris, 
which took several days to carry out. I was particularly interested 
in what I saw, as I came in for the repedhage, but did not think the 
judges were imduly lenient. 

There was one point I was particularly anxious to clear up, and that 
was the somewhat delicate question as to whether pditical and 
social influences made themselves felt at the examination, as had 
been suggested to me in one quarter. With that charming frank- 
ness which is so characteristic of the administration, and, it may 
be added, is such a mark of its strength, the various officials I 
approached freely conversed with me on the subject, and, as far 
as I could make out by very careful imiuii'v, the examination is 
well safeguarded in this respect. To begin with the pedagogical 
element are always in a majority on the examinatioii boaixl. The 
children's names are concealed, and each is denoted bv a number. 
The insj^ector is })re8ident, and, as such, ar-ranges the method of 
correction. If he even suspects any partiahty, or undue tenderness 
for any candidate on tlie pail of one of the lav members, he can 
easily checkmate this by getting the paper in question looked over 
by four or five persons, so that any stai-tling discrepancy in the 
marking is easily noticed. Again, in the repA^hage the copy is 
read out to the whole assembly, and the particular mark is 
made a point of general discussion. Of course, if these precautions 
are violated abuses can creep in, but quis custodiet ij)sos eustodes t 
One cannot protect th(x*^e who are remiss against themselves. 

In each department the setting of the wntten work is divided up 
among the primary inspectors, one inspector selecting the questional 
in one subject, and anotlier in another. In this way uniformity 
is secured for the whole department. Between the departments 
however, there is no rigid uniformity, and I was told that the stats^ 
dard varied accordingly, bemg higher in the east of France 
elsewhere, as education in that region is the most advanced. 

To sum up. The cerfificat seems to be a valuable 
for sharpening the nation's intelUgence. It has, however, n 
of further improvements to bring it up to its real pitc^ 
efficiency. Previous reforms show that it is not an unprogreflsir 
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institution. With the raising of the age, the restriction of repackage, 
and a few other minor clianges, the chief of its present defects should 
disappear. There ^vill i-emain the great advantage it possesses in 
interesting parents in the school, and in assisting employers to select 
their subordinates. For it is not a labour certificate, which is the sign 
of a bai*e minimum of efficiency, but it bears the hnll mark of a 
merit diploma. And, finally, it forms a useful pail of the State's 
audit, and enables the latter to maintain a certain evenness and level 
of attainment. At the same time it is elastic, inasmuch as the 
examination papers are not set for the whole country, which would 
lead to some of the worst species of uniformity, but by depai-tments, 
which allows of the questions in special subjects Uke agriculture 
being framed to meet the needs of the teaching in the district. Yet 
another proof, if one were needed, of the depai*tmental differentia- 
tion which is silently going on ! 

The bodily transfer of the certificat to England would probably Possibility of 
be no easy matter. It would be an obvious mistake to make the ^f*°*^®'. *® 
examination a \miform one for the whole country. If it were "^ *"* ' 
mjuie a local matter, perhaps, \vith the difficulties about areas in 
country districts, it would l>e jvs well to tnlvo the county as the 
unit of area, on the uudei-standing that the examination itself 
would be held in at least one school in each administrative district. 
The examiners might include the inspector and his assistants, 
together with representatives of the school board and managers 
of voluntary schools. It would likewise be advantageous to 
invite the Technical Education Conunittee to participate in the 
examination, as a certain number of the brighter children in the 
elementary schools pass on to other classes and institutions in 
Which they are interested. Under the same title the repre- 
sentatives of secondary education might be .asked to sit on the 
Blxaniination Board, for they too receive recruits through the 
County Council Scholarships from the Primary Schools. The chief 
opposition to such an examination would probably come from the 
teachers. They might, however, be conciliated by the adoption 
of the procedxu^ of the German leaving certificat, in which the 
teacher of the school assists in the examination of his own boys. 
The French object to this plan on the groimd that the teacher 
OAnnot be both judge and party. But the trial is not so much a 
l^oetile action of the State against an individual, as a friendly one of 
fcU-rbitration, in which the examiners have rather the r<ile of 
than judges. 



CHAPTER Vn.-THE RETJGIOTJS SCHOOLS (MAINLY 

PRIVATE). 

France is under no mconsiderable obligations to the religious Services in 
^iMtiera, and especially to the schools of the Christian Brotherhood ^*\^ »*'*^- 
Frhres de la Doctrine Chrdienne), for what they have douo for 
6342 i* 
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popular education in the past According to the Pedagogical 
Dictionary of if. Buisson, the former Director of Primary' Educa- 
tion, the name of their founder,* Jean Baptiste de la Salle, "ought 
to be placed at the head of the organisers of primary instruction in 
France and Europe." Their teaching in certain of its developments 
is, according to the siinie authority, admittedly " the starting point 
of higher primary instruction," as well as forming "the firat outline 
of lower secondaiy etlucaiion." To them, appai*ently, also falls the 
honour of liaving been first in the field in conunercial and industrial 
education. They also, as has Ijeen already noticed, upheld the 
methods of simultaneous teaching against the partisans of the 
mutiud (or monitorial) method, and thereby conferred an important 
service to national pedagogy. Of their other useful innovations 
and improvements in the si)here of secondary education it is 
unnecessary to speak here, 
sappoint- It is all the more regrettable that one lijis to state that the private 
^ *"*' religious schools in rural distrii^ts, in so far as one can judge by the 

few sj^ecimens one visited, by no means pioduce such a favourable 
effect as the State schools. As regards buildings and equipment, 
there seemed little to choose l)etween the two. It is rather in 
respect to staffing and teaching methods that the religious schools 
appear to be inferior. This inferiority is not of yesterday. In 1850 
Xfatthew Arnold wTote : — " Hardly anywhere in Prance (in this 
the reports of all the ins]>ector3 concur) can the private toys' 
schools, whether they Ixi lay or congieganist, hold their own in the 
comj^etition with the public schools." And again he states that 
the instruction ** of the best lay schools^ however, is unquestionably, 
on the whole, more advanced," and shows in an interesting note 
that this superiority goes back as far as 1818, " when the rector 
of the Academy of Strasbourg gives as a reason why there were 
]io schools of the brethren in Alaice, then, as now, one of the 
])est educated districts in Franco, that, " dans les endmits plus 
])opuleux, et plus riches, on exige un enseignement superieur h 
celui des Fr Ves." 

xtenuating Jn any ciitieism on these schools, however, it must not be for- 
gotten that they are entirel}' self-sup]X)rting, receiving neither 
grants nor doles, which makes them a very heavy di*ain on their 
supixjrtera As Mr. ilorant, in his able reix)rt on " the Higher 
Piimary School of France," well puts it, they * have to compete, 
by means of voluntary suljscriptions alone, without a farthing of 
Stite aid or public funds, with the now imiversally free public* 
secular s(5hools, with excellent buildings, admii-able equipment. 



rcum- 
aiiccH. 



* For an admirable account of the life of this avintly personage see 
the TMet, May 26t}i and June 2nd, 1900, which gives a most touching 
picture of the utter pelf efface ment of this great man, and his sublime 
devotion to the cause of the education of the poor. The only part of the 
articles which see cos open to criticism is the insufficient notice taken of 
orevious workers in the same field. This may be supplemented by 
\fatthew Arnold's account in his report. (M.A., pp. 21-24.) 
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^tnd weD-trained, State-paid, highH»laried staff of directors and 
iieadiers," whereas (apart altogether from the cost of new school 

buildings, which is wholly defrayed from voluntary contributions) 
the voluntary schools in England and Wales received from the 

State in 1898-9 a sura amounting to 777 i)er cent, of the total 

expenditure on their ** maintenance." 

Of the schools I visited there were, roughly, two types. Some- Organi&a- 

times the school had been founded by a wealthy local magnate, ^^®"- 

who also paid the teacher, who was a layman, with p^haps a 

3*eligious sister to help him. Sometimes the teaching staff was 

entirely religious, and the building also belonged to them. The 

iiwo lay teachers I came across were not badly paid (one received 

1,200 francs, and was secretary to the Mairie), Both natiuttUy 

enjoyed great freedom in the matter of arranging their lessons^ 

subjects, and time-tables as they pleased, being responsible only to 

the patron of the school. The religious teachers were not always 

in so favourable a position. They depend to a large extent on the 

offerings of the faiUiful. This is supplemented by the oammissians 

diocAaines, and the cur^ has also to put his lumd in his pocket. 

Considering the slender stipends of the latter, who are passing 

rich on £40 a year, and who generally receive far less— the official 

income at St Jean de Livet was only £16 a year— the strain on 

them must be very heavy.* The freres, of course, give their services 

for nothing, but they certainly cannot be accused of living on the 

fat of the land. In one school the director told me there were just 

^ix francs a day (five shillings) to keep the three of them, himself^ 

^u adjoint) and a frhe who did the cooking. 

It has been already pointed out that all teacheis since 1881 are Theteacheis. 
obliged to possess at least the brevet eltlmentuire, but there are 
9till in the religious schools a considerable number of teachers 
Hrho were in office prior to the law. As regards training, I could 
^Xot discover whether the lay teachers in religious schools are 
trained at all. Those frhres belonging to the '^ Christian Brother- 
Hood ** are prepared in the sdwlasticat attached to its novitiate, 
l>\it the period of training (a year or six months) is far shorter 
t^Iian that in the normal schools. The reason for this is that the 
x^^igious schools have been very severely handicapped by the compul- 
military service. To b^in with, their teachers have to serve three 
instead of one, like the State teachers. This ordeal proves 
severe a strain for some of the weaker brethren, and a certain 
_5:^uxnber throw up their vows before their term of service is over, 
causes a shortage in the supply of teachers, and thereby obliges 
young novices to largely act as monitors, instead of devoting 
^lieir entire time to working for the brevet. So serious is this lack 



* " To^y the cost of the * free schools * becomes heavier and heavier, 

^nd the ciii^« are wondering if they will be able to continue. One will 

Ji^erhaps be obliged to largely abandon Ihem."— Extract from letter appear- 

^^mag in the TcMet, Decenu)^^ Bth, ^900, rigned Henri Pdack, 2^^»« Vicaire 

^3je St. Augustin, Parib, 

IMS l2 
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of supply iu country districts, that in one cunxmdissement I was told 
on reliable authority, of all the seven religious schools for boys it 
contains, only one was not actually in contravention with the law 
in the matter of <an adequate supply of teachers. 

The teaching methods again, according to the inspectora, are 
inferior to those in the State scliools. Tins is probably due to the 
fact that the teachers, to l)ogin with, are less efficiently ti-ained, 
and what is more, they liave no such thorough system of 
oversight to keep them up to the mark as prevails in the State 
schools. The public inspectors have only the right to examine 
the registers and the sanitar>^ state of the school, but not the methods 
of teaching. They are very often asked to do so, but the greater 
niunber of them steadily refuse, and the few who do confijin 
the general opinion given above. 

The following passage from Matthew Arnold, in 1859, sliows tliat 
the practice is a long-standing one :— 

So strongly do these establishments (private) feel the advantage con- 
ferred by the publicity and stimulant of thorough inspection that they 
constantly request the inspector to extend his examination from their 
school premises to their school instruction. Generally he refuses, and for 
reasons which his English brethren would do well to remember. " If I find 
the instruction ever so bad or injudicious,'* he says, "I have no power to 
get it changed, and I am bound to give public service where I know it can 
have results." Many an English squire in like manner wishes for the 
stimulant of inspection, while he is determined to keep his school indepen- 
dent. [The instance is no longer true, though it wouW be were inspectors 
dependent on petty local authorities, but it may stand as an illustration 
explaining the attitude of the French inspectorate.] In other words, he 
wishes to liave a landscape-gardener or an arcliitect to talk to him about 
his school, to have his advice, and to be free to dismiss him, as he mi^hi 
dismiss the landscape-gardener or the architect the moment his advice 
becomes unpalatable. He wishes to have a public functionary to act as 
showman to his school once a year. But it is not for this that the State 
pays its servants. State supervision is useless if it can be rejected the 
moment it^ becomes a reality, the moment it tends to enforce general 
reasons against individual caprice. The counsel of inspection to be of 
any real worth must be in some way or other authoritative. 

The teaching, as far as I could learn and see, is still largely based 
on the old scholastic method of developing the memory, though 
the system is prolmbly less mnemonic than it was. One teacher 
seemed to me to put the whole system in a nutshell when he openly 
regretted he had no longer any children who could stand up and 
recite off two or three jxi^ros by heart. This general impression 
was confirmed by what I afterwards saw in the otherwise remark- 
able exhibition of the Christian Brotherhood at the Exhibition, 
and it was endorsed by the opinion, and vote of the great majority 
of my colleagues. It may not be the latest pedagogy, but it showed, 
at least at the Exhibition, what surprising results can still be obtained 
by this means. I was glad to have the good fortune to visit the 
latter, as it helped to lessen the indifferent impression I had received 
of the religious schools in the country districts. 

Beligious instiTLction takes up about foiu* and a-half hours a 
week, but much of this is given at the end of the dass. In one 
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acJliool it only amounted to about three lioui-s. Much pains iu taken 
with the spelling, but the writing, for which the freres are renowned, 
was generally poor. And such copy-books as I saw were neither 
so clean nor so tidy as those in the lay schools, i was told the 
cahiers are generally very neat, being mostly used to make fair 
copies of the revised lesson after it has been put on the black- 
board v^ 

In most of the boys* schools I visited there was no agricultm^al Agriculture 
instruction, but in one school I saw a very fine school museimri. with 
specimens of different kinds of grain and chemicals. In none, 
however, was there any ahamp d*expSrience. 

•Some teachers present their pupils for the certificat d'Stvdes, CertA&ctkie. 

with good results. Others, who fancy that the examiners are 

down on children from the religious schools, present their scholars 

for a sort of kindred examination called the certificat d'Avdes libres. 

At Le Mans there is a regular Catholic Committee, who have 

founded a certifi,cat d'instruction primaire et d^ Education chrAienne, 

The Abb^ Laude, in speaking of these examinations in his report 

of March, 1897, said :—" Our parchments are held in high esteem. 

. . . Our jury passes for severe. . . . The administration 

has never spoken ill of our examinations. One has rather spoken 

of them with deference in simply attempting to make the Sisters 

believe that the official diplomas are equal to oura." The numbei* 

of candidates in 1891 was 158. and in 1892 it rose to 391. In 

1895, 1,500 children had already taken the examination. 

The books in the Christian Brotherhood schools are composed Books. 
hy a special commission. Anonymity is not, however, always ' 
preserved; some of the best geographical maps are tlie work of 
t:he Frere Alexis. 

The system of prizes and rewards is pushed to a fa^* (greater extent KewartK 
in these schools than in those of Uie State. The " decoration " 
^^rmse is probably ovei'done. An inspector told me of one school 
in which there were ten ddoorea out of sixty boys. In another 
^ehool I saw an elaborate series of good conduct tickets of three 
^i^olours (tres bien, assez bien, and bieii) for the montli. The top chil- 
clren get a savings bank book. I also came aci*oss a soil: of associa- 
% ion for the more thoughtful children, called, if I mistake not, the 
{/rogation de la Vierge, which no doubt has its religious uses. 
The discipline seems to 1x5 ejusy. One teacher told me he solved l>i»cii»liue. 
U ditKculties by thi-eatening to send away any lx>v who was trouUe- 
me or unruly. At anothei- school I was present dining reciiea- 
timo, and it was very pleasant to see the freres enteiing heart 
nd soul into the children's games. 
The frequentation is api^ai-ently better than in the State schools. Attendance. 
3ut there seems to be some doubt at headquarters whether the 
are al'ways sufficiently carefully kept. One register I saw 
the imique distinction of scoring 100 per cent, for its 



^monthly compared ^^^th its yearly average. But it was not always 
JBO easy to get a jppV at the regist^iu In ope school I foimd there 
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was a burea/u de btenfa/isance, which did much to help the frSjaenr 
tation, especially in winter. 

Of the one or two girls' schools I visited, the teachers 
seemed, with one exception, superior to the frhres. The 
children looked geneitilly contented and happy. I particularly 
recall the two lower classes at Beamnont (Sarthe), where the 
school is a State one but not yet laicised. The inspector put the 
children through their paces, and I was allowed to ask them a ques- 
tion or two, with the result that all parties seemed satisfied with 
the class, not excepting themselves. Both here and in^ other 
schools the tradition of good needlework was everywhere in evi- 
dence. A large sewing class at the convent school at Ecommay 
showed me some very satisfactorj'^ work. 

The boys' schools appear to be slowly on the decrease, which is 
not wonderful, considering the heavy strain on their supporteiu* 
In most country districts they ai*e only to be foimd in a few of the 
small towns. Conti-aiy to expectation, their chief strength lies in 
the big cities and in Paris, where the Christian Brotherhood have 
some fine schools. This is partly due to the fact that in these 
towns they can stai-t paying classes. In nu*al districts, they are 
most numerous in the (Juitetiu countiy on the banks of the lioire. 
The religious schools for girls and infants are much more common, 
and probably hold their ot^^i better than the boys' schools, especially 
where they can levy fees, a point which gives them a c^iain aii' 
of respectability in the eyes of the small bourgeoisie. 

The figures of French educational statistics require rather 
careful scanning, in order to understand their exact significance. 
The laicisation voted in 1887 has now (1900) been completed 
for boys' schools, but a large munber of the State mixed and girls' 
schools are still under rdigieuses, who hold the place for life. As 
these die off they are replaced by lay mistresses, and not infi*eqiienth* 
the Catholics oj^en a rival school in the neighbourhood for those 
girls whose pai-ents \\Tsh them to continue under reUgious instruc- 
tion. Thus if a State school of 100 pupils is laicised and a religious 
school is opened alongside and attracts 50 of the old pupils, accord- 
ing to one set of statistics the religious schools will apparently have 
gained 50 pupils dimng the year whereas the real truth is that 
the number of pupils under religious teaching has diminished by 
50. This is, perhaps, \yeat 8hoT\Ti by the statistics for the schools. 
For whereas since 1882 the lay public and private have grown 
from 56,210 to 04,042 in 1897, the religious schools. pubUc and 
private, have diminishwl from 19,425 to 18,451. In the pedod 
Ijetween 1891-1897 the munber of pupils under religious 
teachers has fallen 35,881 (includes Algeria). 

The total number of pupils in primary and highei* primary educa- 
tion in 1897 for all France imder religious teachers in Uie State 
schools was 405,825, and in the private schools 1,197,626, or a 



* See t)ag6 39 and note on page 149. 
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grand total of 1,603,451, against 3,823,700 iu the lay sclioola. 
Tliis does not, however, include the maternal schools. If the pupils 
in these be added to the above, we. find there are 1,955,199 children 
under rdigious teachers, against 4,175,05(3 under Lay instructors. 
Excluding the maternal schools, there aie only 430,726 boys in 
the Congreganistes schools, against 2,282,948 in the lay schools. 
According to their own sUitistics, the Christian Brotherhood 
have in France 1,063 schools, with 10,042 teachers and 215,326 
pupils. It is worth noting that their schools ai-e managed by 
regions. 

The competition between the State and religious sdiools, which Tlio (oni 
cannot be altogether an evil, is very keen. I was present at a IJ^[*J^*^" 
friendly discussion on the subject between a religious teacher and state ami 
an official I'epresentative of lay education. The frere complained of r«| >«*»«">* 
the violent recruitment caiTied on by the mayor, his adjoints, and ^ "*** ** 
all who bore office under him, in favour of the lay school. His 
opponent retorted that the childi'en were veritably b^ged by the 
sisters and other good souls even before they came into the world. 
Such an example of the benefits of free comjDetition, where there 
no fear of the two interests combining, should gladden the heart 
an old*fashioned economist. The other side of the shield is not 
cj^uite 80 satisfaotor}% as some parents use tlie lival schools to play 
€:>fir one against the other, and send their childi*en at one time to 
fhe lay school and at another to the religious, to the general distrae- 
^ ion of the teaohers in each. 

CHAPTER Vni.— THE TRAINING COU.EGES. 

(a) Buildings, Finance, Staff. 

Each department, with a very few exceptions, is pro\ided with 

separate training college for men and women teachers, who, as 

been already stated, nearly all are natives of the department, 

nd return to its schools when they have finished their training. 

visited no less than four of these institutions for men and thi-ee 

*or girls, and took pailicular pains to get a general notion of their 

"■working, as well as of the agricultural education they provided, 

T)ecati8e they are the nui-sery of the rural tea(*lier and help to 

^Xfdain many points in liis culture and character. 

We have already seen that according to the law of 1 879 the dei)art- ^^>t v^ 

ments were obliged to build and maintain in rei)air the buildings and ^*"» '>" 

iumiture of the normal Fchwls, the State payinjr for the tf achin^^ 

.and the keep of the pupils.* 1 inquh-ed into the o«it;t f>f sonic of the 

buildings I visited. That at Caen, wliich L^ an 4'X('eedingly line 

edifice, standing in its own grounds of a)x>ut t^n aoi-es, cost the 

«Qormou8 sum of two million francs (£80,000). This, however, 

was built at the height of the educational boom, and the lean years 

* The coftt to the State amounted in 1897 to 8,222,683 francs, or about 
■ £32S,900. The vote in 1900 was slightly less--?, 018,320 francs, or about 
ie304.732, * * 
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that have since followed have made it impoei^ble to shift the women's 
eoUege at Caen from its present locale, which being part of the 
ancient palace of William the Conqueror, as an architectural monu- 
ment leaves nothing to be desired, but is ill adapted to schod uses. 
The ecole norraale pour les jeunes files at Alenyon is a very fine 
new building, two stories high, standing in a delightful garden, 
and was built at a cost of 600,000 francs (£24,000). The men's 
college at Alen9on was built in 1832 and rebuilt in 1840 ; it is there- 
fore one of the oldest in France [the oldest of all the French Mies 
normales "^aa that of Strassburg, which was foxmded in 1810]. 
Its cost was only 152,000 francs, and this included two and 
a-half acres of ground. I forgot to ask the cost of the 
men's college at Le Mans ; the women's was erected for about 
200,000 francs. At Loches the men's college, built in 1885, 
cost £16,000, apart from the site, which was given by the town. 
These sums seem well worth placing on record in order to indicate 
tihe liberal, not to say lavish, manner the local authorities have in 
times past subsidised education. 

(>>8t of The annual cost of up-keep and repairs to the departments, apart 

rep&ir<<. from the amortissemerU of the building debt, does not seem to be 

very formidable. Thus at Alen9on tiie average outlay for the 
men's college is 800 francs a year for the building, 400 francs for 
the furniture. Of coiirse, special credits are necessary from time to 
time. At Loches, for instance, no less than 3,200 francs was spent 
one year on extraordinary repairs, and in 1898 the department 
of Loir-et-Cher spent 12,388 francs on a house for the bursar, the 
State giving a subvention of 8,000 francs as well. These are, how- 
ever, extraordinary outlays. 

Cost to the The cost to the State naturally varies. The average is rather 
Sute. liigher in the smaller colleges than elsewhere, owing to the teaching 

expenses working out at more per head than in the larger schools. 
Caen* (men's), about 540 francs (of which about 320 for food, 16 for 
washing, 31 for books, etc.). Le Mans (women), 486 francs in 1898, 
474 in 1899 (293 for food, 30 for washing, 16 for books and paper. 
Le Mans (men) about 500 francs (of which 307 for food). Lodies 
(men), 580 francs. All the above totals are for maintenance only. 
Another 500 a year may be reckoned for teaching. This brings 
Le Mans up to 1,000 francs, and Loches up to 1,080 francs-f The 
actual figures for Alen9on (men) for certain years since X882 are 
as follows:— 

1882-951. 1890-1,272. 1897-1,251, 

1888-1,198. 1893-1,247. 1898-1,246. 

1889-1,115. 1895-1,314. 1899-1,291. 



* I have to thank M. Vieillot, the secretary to the Academy Inspector, for 
8uppl>4ng me with a complete MS. copy of the Ecole Normale hndget and 
expenditure. 

t These figures are taken from an interesting monograpU on the scliool 
prepared by M. Ennray, the director of the scli<pl, for ^le P^s £^bitioD 
which he kindly i»ermitted me to copy. 
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Salarias are ihe ohief reason for the increased cost in the last insta 
as the director is now receiving the maximum treatment of 5, 
francs; on the other hand, one professor has been suppressed. 

The State has hitherto paid for the pupils' books, but at 

women's college at Le Mans it has been decided that the pupils i 

hereafter buy their own, as they have suffered a certain amc 

of inconvenience in having no books of their own to take awa 

The buildings for both sexes were in nearly all cases large 

spacious. Even those of an older type, with the exception of 

bistmc monument at Caen, were in no wise incommodious. 

fact, with the exception of one school there was always plent 

room for all, and sometimes a good deal over. Thus, at Caen (me 

where I foxmd the largest number^ there were 72 pupils and r 

for 120. The other colleges had less pupils, but still plenty of n 

Alenyon with 32 pupils had room for 60, etc. The favourite i 

of building was round a shallow quadrangle with one side o 

Time afto* time I find in my notes, ** Class-room big, i 

and well lighted." There ai*e also special rooms for ph 

and chemistry. In the latter, at least, the pupils not only re< 

lectures but perform experiments, and adequate ateliers ai'C 

vided for the travavx manuds, whether in wood and iron ^ 

or in day modelling and casting. The refectories are gene: 

'^rell lighted and large, though needing at times a new co) 

paint or whitewash. Some of the modern kitchens are pro\ 

^^rith noble ranges, which, being placed in the middle of the n 

^xUow access on every side. The sanitation is satisfactoiy. In 

r two schools the bath arrangements are insufficient. One din 

jdained that he had only two baths at his disposal. At Ale: 

women's) there was a room full of bains d pied for all, whicl 

^'^r empty simultaneously through a simple mechanical contrivi 

riFhe dormitories were either divided up into cubicles or open. 

"ft^he latter case there wei*e generaUy two rows of beds down 

., though in a couple of schools they were placed three abr 

•wevBT, the windows were open everywhere. The dormit 

nearly always well lighted, in fact there was only one ts 

offered firom the want of light. The lavatories were usuall 

row at the side of the dormitories. The new school at Ale 

women's) was specially weU provided in this respect. The \ 

liation everywhere was good. As a i-ule thei-e was alway 

:5jifinnar79 but it generally formed part of the building ; in 

^aaae the two sick-rooms were next the linen rooms, and in an< 

^adjoined a passage .whei*e the pupils' rifles wei-e kept. 

The oidinary staff of a noiinal college consists of a principal, 
^wo professors of letters and two of science. When, how 
'the number of pupils falls below a certain level one of tlie 
isMinhipB IB suppressed and the work divided up between 
nprinoipal and the remaining professors. This makes the woi 
the principal rather heavy, as he always takes the morale 
pedegogioB. In one school 1 found the director had eigl 
lioun' tchool work besides his duties as director. 
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KiMraitment The dii-ectors ai^e recruited by the same methods of exami- 
o?th« staff! i^ft*^io*i as the inspectors, and in fact are generally tuken from 
their ranks. Tlie du^ectresses are also selected by the same 
examination. The fonner are divided into five classes, and re- 
ceive from 3,500 to 5,500 fi-ancs a year. (The directnesaes re- 
ceive from 3,000 to 5,000 francs a year.) They ai*e also lodged, 
and have other allowances. One of the profwMOi-s acte also as 
iconomCy or buraar, for which the pay is alx)ut 300 fi'ancs a year. 
A separate bursar is only apjx)inted in schools with more than 60 
pupils. The duties of the bui-sar are to keep the books, buy the 
food, or look aftt»r it when lx)ught by conti*act, and see that 
furniture is kept in jn-oper i-ejwir. A si)ecial book is also 
obligatory, in which is kept an account of all the garden 
produce sold or consumed on the premises. The duties seem 
rather lengthy. A married ecoiiovfie told me she came sometimes 
at 6.15 in the morning and left at 7 p.m., her tea(*^hmg duties 
taking up most of the foi'enoons and afternoons. The bui-sar is 
evidently an im]K)i-tant j^erson, as he is regularly *" swoni in," 
and has to dejxwit caution money. Tlie travau.r mamieh are 
nearly always taught by one of the professoi"s of science, but 
agriculture is taught i)y the depailmentjil pi-ofessor. Singing 
and gynmastics ai"e often taken by outside professoi^, and 
drawing and English (or German) sometimes. The number of 
teaching houi^s varies from 16 to 18 (Rapport E. P.). Profeseoi'S in the 
normal schools are divided into five classes and paid from 2,500 to 
3,400 francs a year. Lodging and board are included. In the 
women's colleges the salaries vary from 2,200 to 3,000 fi-ancs. 
These teachei-s are nearly jJl trained in the ^coles normalrs 
primaires suptrienres, where they ai*e not only taught and 
trained to teach, but also to teiich teachers. 

(6) Rfxjruitment, Discipline, Examinations. 
K6ginie. The nunmil schools dej^end directly on the rector, who either sujier- 

vises them himself, or makes the academy insjjector his deputy. 
An amiual insiDection is also carried out by the inspecteurs giniraux, 
and by special inapecfeurs for drawing and for auditmg the accounts. 
Each school hosa" coiiseil dW7ni7iis/raiia;i.,"compo8edof theacadeiny 
inspector, four members named by the I'ector, and two repi-e^enta- 
tives of the departmental iX)imcil. Their principal duty is to look 
after the budget, which is drafted by the head of the college upon 
the useful principle of always asking for more money than is 
likely to be spent. 
M4iimrot As regards the method of recruitment, the departmental com- 
reeraiUuenti niittee proposes every year to the Ministry a certain number. of 
free scholarships at the Mes normales, suflBcient to secure the service 
of the department. Tliis, how^ever, is not infi'equenUy cut down. 
The social class, districts, and schools from which the suooeesful 
candidates come have been already discussed. Tlie poBsesaion of 
XHidbrev^ el^jnentaire is s^sine qud non for admission to the e^mi^Bia- 
tion.'whicb^ both written and. oral. GymnasticaaFeLinohided in the 
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examination for men, and 6e\ving in that for girls. Candidal 
put up at the normal schools, and during the week their exs 
tion lasts they are subjected in addition to a sort of searching 
and intellectual inquiry by their future masters. Several prii 
complained that the pupils come to them liadly jM-epared. 
of the directresses thought they wei-e unduly pressed and take 
too much ground. Tlie same defecrt wiw emphasised by a dii 
who further pointed out that when the pupils enter the i 
they are obliged to go over it agsiin in a mui-e thorough fashion 
rather spoils the freshness of the subje(*t. His remedy was to 
the normale section in the higlier lu'imary scihool lead up i 
^Je nomuUe more than it does, and even shorten its cupic 
80 that the pupils might enter the normal college earlier 
remain five years. 

Up to 1880 the discipline was more or less monastic. 'M 

and pupils were subjected to a regime that assimilated the s 

to lay seminaries. Since then great progi'ess has been mad< 

r^en I came across a dii^ector wha<e methods would gladdc 

lieai-t of any Anglo-Saxon i)edagogue. He had done away wit 

^'eillants, and made the head pujMls resiwnsible. Tliis only le 

^lirector and the burwu* Jis the solo ivpn»sent«tivesof law and 

'^''Jie pupils wei'e, further, nllowed to go unattended to o 

rtures^and were also free on Sundays, after they had been re 

y the director from nine to eleven. Certainly to an English 

'he gradual relaxation of discipline in favour of persons wli 

^^ithin a year or two to occupy responsible iK«itions seems 

true apprenticeship of liberty. I am glad to be able to add, 

hat I heard incidentally fi*om another quarter, that the pu}: 

abuse their freedom. In another school thei*e was a sin*ve 

B^jut as he was also a master there was not that unfortunate s( 

'^li^ion of the rvles of the educator and the teacher which so 

^Iprevails in French schools. I found a similar system at wor) 

^^ehere the director of which wrote in 189H as follows : — 

What is needed is not a suspicimiM nvcrsi^ht, Imstilo to the pupil, » 
^^X) oatch him iu the wrong, but, on the contrary, un oversight that su 
^lim, oomea to his aid, warns iiini, and preserves him from mistakes 
"^rord, which is preventive rather than repressive. 

These ideas are not always, however, held in honour. I 

^across another director who had originally l)een in a secoi 

«9chool. He, too, had no surveillants, but it was much a] 

^lis wish. The professors were all married, and tlierefore h; 

live out. He made the strong remark that the want of survei! 

^leteired parents from sending their sons to the school, ai 

regarded with dislike the idea of ha\ing a practising school i 

town, beoaiise the pupils wqiild have to go through tlie^s 

"tp^it. ^5t3I7BUch Is my natural ol»tinacy, I venture to thinl 

future 18 rather with those who hold the opposite ideas, 1: 

18 none the less necessary to register and respect the opinions < 

othflrnde.* . ^ 



TlXti* 



igK the teachers as a rule have no siipervisiou diity/ thej^ \ 

expected to take an active part in the life of the school. * ' 
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Tlie dkcipliiie in the girls' schools is sbai^ by the teaohers. 
A miBtrces or two sleep either near or in the girls' dormitoriee, 
iiml tliat is all. One directress told me she had never 
vot caught a single girl talking in dormitory, and it was not 
tvtuw lack of trying. So strong was the force of tradition. The 
** (u\>paration * is often taken by a third-year student, the girls 
thiu fiunuing their own police. The directress at Le Maoa was 
utixuigly iu favour of a gradual relaxation of disdidine with a view 
Ui i^noouraging self-responsibility. 

This quwtion of discipline is only one of the many pmita that 
iiuirk otV the ecole normals from the secondary school systeuL The 
ti^iulonoy in England to-day to pass intending primary teaohero 
thnuigh a course of booondary education has no counterpart in 
KriiiuM>. It is interesting to note that in Alen<^n the Soole normal4! 
\vi«M Htiu*ted as an annexe of the secondary school.* This was not a 
HiUHH^Hs, OS the school neglected the normal section, and especially 
INMlagogics. The normal school was then refounded, and since that 
time has been completely independent. This does not condemn in 
uny way the system we ai-e now trying in England. It only shows 
there may be several solutions for apparently the same problem. 

One thing that rendei-s the discipline easy in most of these aduxds 
wjiH the natural docility of the pupils. In fact, the professors often 
iM>mplained that they were too docile, and though not lacking iu 
intelligence and willing to absorb all that was communicated to 
tliem» they showed a certain "paresseti'esprt^'' and want of energ}* 
and initiative that make them compare imfavoiu^Uy with the 
more go-ahead and enterprising races of the eastern departments. 
Still, this defect does not weigh too deeply on their consGienoes. 
They struck me generally as a bright and happy lot, and one or 
two of my compatriots whom I had the good fortune to encouniei* 
in these schools fully endorsed my impressions. It was not till I 
got to Touraine, the county of Balzac and Babelais, that I noticed 
I had left behind me the land of easy-going phlegmatic people, 
and come among quite a different race, which one teacher well 
described as " franc, apiritvel, varquois et un jieu seneud,^ such, in 
fa<*.t, as that " merr}'-go-round " Kabelais painted. • In such a 
country the discipline is naturally not so easy. 

Early rising is the rule. Pupils get up at six o'clock at 
women's college, Caen, and go to bed at 8.45. At Alen^on (mens) 
morning school begins at 8.45, and lasts till 11.45, with work 
again in the afternoon. The pupils retire at nine. Meals are 
taken in a refectory. When at Alen9on I saw the pupils at 
lunch, and the director kindly gave me a specimen copy of the 
menu for the week : — 

* The 108th article of Napoleon's decree in 1806, founding the univer- 
aitiea, laid down that there snould be formed in the Ivcte and grammar 
schools normal classes, destined to train masters for tne primary' schouU. 
In these classes were to be taught ''the best methods for bnn^ff to 
perfection the art of teaching children to read, write, and ctwer." 
^BMhieil de Lois et Reglemens concernant I'lnstruction Publique. nris, 
Mi. Vol. iv., p. 23.) 
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ECOLE XORMALE D'InSTITU TE URS D'ALENgON. 

Annee 1899. Mois de Juin. .")« Scmaine. 
Menu de la Semaine. 



I>F.Bift.AlfCHE: P< 


>tage maigre, f romage. 


l*WT:^fK>i : 


id. noix. 


M^d^-BLTM : 


id. confitures. 


M ^SLC7R£D1 : 


i(L .sardines. 



L>K9iAA.NCHE 



i^XJ IfDI 



Mk 



KDI 



JREDI 



VDI 



iUEDI 



Samedi 



Diner: Potage gras Trii^ea, Charcu- 

terie, Cafe. 
Souper : B<x3uf niironton, >Sa1ade, 

Cerises. 
Dtner : Potage iiiaigre Pore roti, 

Pomnies puree. 
Souper : Bceuf mode, Haricots. 
Diner; Potage Qras, Boeuf bouilli, 

Radis ro8es, Petite pols. 
Souper : Mouton rdti, Salade. 
Dtner : Potage maigre, Saucisses aux 

choux, Asperges vinaigrette. 
Souper: Bieuf au jus, ^facaroni 

Qratine. 

t Diner : Potage gras, Bceuf, Cresdon^ 
< Carottes au jus. 
i Souper : Veau r6ti, Salade^ Fraises. 
Diner : Potage maigre, Poisson, Pois, 

Mange-tout, 
Souper: (Eufs k Foseille, R*^ au 

lait. 
Diner: Potage Maigre, Bceuf r6ti, 

Pommes frites. 
Souper : Ragoiit de veau, Lentillos. 



Jeudi : Cafe au lait. 

Vendbedi : Potage maigre, figuec 



id. 



pruneaux. 



^[aitrrh. 
iYAii 8ur le plat. 

Pommes frites. 

lladis et beurre. 

Salade. 
Artichauts. 

(Euf k roseille 
Haricots verts. 

Salade. 

G£uf sur le ])1at 

Petits pois. 
C6telettede mouton. 

Grillade de boeuf. 

Eadis et beurre. 

Salade. 



Alen^on, le 17 Juin, 1899. 



Ixj Directeur. 

Ennray. 



. ~ ^v.v7 food was good, and there was no stint, and this is borne out 
y "^hat the pupils themselves told me in another school. The 
*^^^I>il8 generally wear blouses, even in class, which produces 
^^Ixer a curious effect on an English eye. 

^^xapils remain three years at the school. At the end of each 

^^x* there is an examination called " de passage/* which pupils 

^^^^>^t pass or else leave the school. From such statistics as I saw 

Heems probable that pupils are hardly ever refused their pi-o- 

^^^tion from one year to another, the figures for all the colleges 

^^Mit I saw being cent per cent, in passes. The progress of 5ie 

t^Vipilg is oonmiunicated to the parents by means of reports, which 

^V^o doubt help to keep them up to the mark. Places were deter- 

?^^ed, at least in one school, by the results of weekly examinations 

^^ French, arithmetic, and science, etc., covering the work of the 

^^st six weeks. It is in accordance with these places that pupils 

appcnnted to vacancies on leaving the college. All students 

__7tiTB for the brevet sup^rieur, but two directresses said to me 

'^'% might be an advantage for some girls not to be obliged to prepare 

'^or the higher examination, but to concentrate on certain subjects. 
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^- (c.) CUBRICULUM. 

(1.) Far Men. 

The main lines of tlie pi-esent progranunes were laid down in 
lh^8l. I w£Ls aflsui-ed that the progrannne is absolutely the same 
for all Fi-ance. * In defence of this unifomiity it was urged that 
one cannot foi-esee the futiii-e of the teacher, and that, ^ter all, a 
knowledge of agricnltin*e is not a disadvantage even to a town 
teacher. The only dift ei-enee therefore between the various colleges 
is the arrangement of the time tables. The first part of the day 
Ls assigned to Uie liai*der studies ; singing, manual work, and agri- 
culture are generally taken in the afternoon. I heard no com- 
plaints as to the curriculum being too extensive or difficult in the 
men's colleges; in the women's the two directresses, alluded to 
above, thought the programme was mther too heavy a burden 
for the more backward pupils. 
iiiii« The programme in the men's college is as follows : — 

Total of hours a week. 



me. H 



First Second Third 

SuBJEci's. year. year. year. 
Literary TeachUig, 

Psychology, morale, pedagogics - - 2 2 2 

French language and literature - - 6 4 4 

History and civic instruction - - 3 3 3 

Geography ------ i i i 

Writing 2 1 

Modern languages - - - - 2 2 2 

tPor conversation +1 +1 +1 



Total for literary subjects - - 15 (16) 13 (14) 13(14) 

Science Teaching. 

Mathematics 3 4 4 

Physics and chemistry - - - - 2 2 3 
Natural science and hygiene (includ- 

* ing geology in last year) - - - 1 1 1 

Drawing and modelling - - 4 4 4 

Theory of agriculture - - - 1 1 



10 12 13 



Manual and agricultural work - 5 5 5 

Chin nasties and military drill - 3 3 3 

Singing and music ... 2 2 2 



* On writing my report it struck me that I had not seen any agricul- 
tural operations at the Auteuil training college. I therefore wrote to mj 
friend^ the principal, M. Devinat, to inquire whether the pupils were pre- 
pared for ajgriculture, and, if so, in that case, whether the point aimed at 
was. the cultivation , of the Parisian pavements. He replied : '*Thepro- 
frramme of the normal schools is the same for all France, and we Lave at 
Paris a course of cultivation. But reassure yourself. The programme 11 
an elastic thing. Use is made of it in a reasonable fashion, and acQount is 
taken of environment and circumstances ; and that is why we do not teach 
our pupils to cultivate the Parisian pavements." 

t The hour for conversation is taken either out of the school houn or thf 
pupils* free time. 
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I was present at one or two lessons other than those on agi i: ulture. Iniprc tioti of 
One on French literature was devoted to Cliateaubriand. I do not ?"*^ ^^ ^^'® 
know whether my sudden apparition startled the pujiil who was 
criticising his menurires d^outre-tombe, anyway it had the effect of 
checking the flow of his eloquence. The jn'ofeasor, liowever, skived 
the situation, and the lesson as a whole was a good one, as might be 
expected of any lesson on literatiu'e in a French school. A lef*on 
on mathematics in another school impressed me veiy favourably. 
The sixth (not the first) pupil in the thiixl year tackled at sight 
a stiffish problem in geometry set at the last examination for 
the brevet supdrieur, and solved it in a most satisfactory fashion 
almost without the teacher's aid. A preUminary lesson on tlie 
geography of Algeria was remarkable for the clearness of its 
introduction. A revision in arithmetic in anotlier school was 
less successful. A sort of " rot " set in, which all who have 
been teachers have some time or othei* experienced, and one pujMl 
after another came up to the blackboai-d only to be ignominioiisly 
dismissed. A history lesson was chiefly noticeable for the clear 
risunU given by one of the dhve-maUre of the j>revious lesson, 
explaining the state of afl*aira that led up to the War of Independence 
in America. Appai-ently the pupils do not pi-epare tlie ItKFon, 
but the professor lectures, and then gives a resume which they get 
up by heart; the professor, however, recommending c^iiain b(M)ks 
and authors to het used in cx)nnection. I came across one oi- two 
teacliers of English who seemed to be thoroughly mjistei-sof their 
subject, and spoke with a remarkably good accent. This is due to the 
fact that most of these teachers have spent a yeai*, or sometimes two, 
abroad, thanks to the excellent system of travelling scholai-Hliips 
established by the French Government. ITie conversational side 
of the teaching is further cultivated, at least in the women's colleges, 
by the engagement of English repdtitricen. I canie across two of 
these girls, who wei'e lx)th going into teaching after waids. Tliey 
each spoke well of their sojouni m the schools. My opinion of 
the satisfactory fashion in which English is taught, considering 
the limited time allotted to it, was further confirmed by the jjerusal 
at the exliibition of one of the best monographs on the subject by 
the pi*ofe8Sor at the ]>ouai Normal School, which I am })leased 
to think received the reward it merited. 

The pix)gramme in manual work was fixed bv the deci-ee of tlie ^rd Manual 

^J^aniiary, 1891, by which three houra a week during the three ^®'^' 

y^eajrs are given up to this subject. The ])upils Ijegin at the very 

(beginning. At Caen, I «iw the lii-st year at work making cardloard 

V^oxes. file teaching of geometry and geometrical drawing iims 

^trk^trallel with the manual work. I afterwards visited the ^how- 

^^^x>iWB of iron and wood work, together with the inoddaye and 

'^^f^ouUigey for a selection of which the school received a silver medal 

Rouen. I was lucky enough to catch the second year at work 

the normal school at I^ Mans. The pupils were engaged on 

ood-work and turning. The system seemed well throughout, 

la' graduated in difficulties, the first object to be made being 
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a little model ladder in wood. Pupils were allowed to keep their 
work. They were also instructed in the making and mending 
of tools —a very practical object. There was some forge work (though 
the teacher said it took too much time to do much with it), as well as 
a lot of useful wire-work. The class appeared very keen, and the 
teacher very enthusiastic on the subject. In the same schod, the 
third year were busily engaged in modelling in clay, and seemed ako 
to take great interest in their work. Considering the thorough 
way the pupils are trained, it is almost a pity they have not a chance 
of utilising their skill in the rural schools. 
Gymnastics Li the men's training colleges a good deal is made of gymnastics, 
for which a certificate can be obtained. In the school at Alen^on 
over 130 have obtained the certificate, and in 1898, in Sarthe, the 
whole third year jassed this examination. Tlie third j^ear at 
Blois accomplished a similar feat. 

In addition to the regular programme, I came across in one school 
a class in " hippology " given by a veterinary sm-geon, by the leave 
of the rector, and jmid for by the department. This seems very 
H<»nsible, considering the frequent intercourse of the teachers with 
the farmei's, jwovided it is made practical enough. Another sub- 
ject studied in the same school was dialectdogie, or a study of the 
dialect of the district. Certainly the services of the teachers might 
l)e enlisted in taking Aown and collecting the fast vanishing forms 
of patois in com try districts ; but, otherwise, the utility is less 
apparent. At Ixxjhes, bookbinding is taught to first year pupib. 



Additional 
subjects. 



Aims and 



(2) Science applied to Hygiene and Agricultural Teadivng. 

Physics and chemistry figiu^ in the programme of the ^boZeg 
^^i®r^?^. normales with practical work, at least in chemistry, for the pupils. 
*"^' The teaching throughout is as concreteas possible, and hygiene and 
agriculture are treated as the logical outcome of the science thus 
taught. The object of the whole course is to render the future 
teacher capable of teaching agricultural notions in the day school, and 
of collaborating in the evening school by his action on adidts in the 
work of the departmental professor o ^ agricul lure. By the circular of 
20th March, 1807, a further development of hygiene is recommended 
in the direction of instructions on the dangers of alcoholism. 

** The teaching in agriculture is given by the departmental pro- 
fessor of agriculture. The course, spread over forty lessons (in the 
second and thiitl years\ includes the study of vegetable and animal 
production, witli practical notions in fruit and vegetable gardening* 
notions of zootechnology special to the animals of the district^ of 
agriculture, and silkworm culture, the hygiene of live stock, the 
elements of rural economy. Great strees is rightly laid on agricul- 
ture, excuraions, on practical experiments in gardens, and on farms. 
Each normal school is naturally provided with a cabinet of phyocal 
apparatus and a chemical laboratory*. In addition it possesses 
natural history collections, a botanical garden, intended for ex- 
periments and for work in fruit growing and market gardeniiig. 
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in. which the pupils execute themselves the principal operations 
or gardening, breaking up the soil, hoeing, spreading manure, 
80"«^iriiig, weeding beds, grafting, training, pruning, trinmiing, 
otc^-, fruit trees and the vine." 

2^S\j.ch is the description given by the Report on Priniaiy Educa- Not yet fu 
tio:KiL Tvhich I have already had so often occasion to quote. As far as *®®^* 
ni3^ Gtxperience goes, and it is limited to four or at most five depart- 
m^xita, I cannot say that these ideas have heeii altos^ether fully 
r(*^a.lise<i in France, (rreat. progroas, h(»\v«n'(M', h.us Ixjon in;ul(» sinco 
M - Klovalo^slcy made his inspection in 1 80(L Believing that some of 
hi^ csriticisms on the then existing state of atl'airs may not be with- 
Od^fc T^alue or interest for us in England to-day, I give a very brief 
re-^ ^j€,m4 of agricultural education as he found it in the normal schools 
at "fche time of hus visit. 

-U^ divided up the teaching then in vogue into four types. The first How it wa> 
coi-v^isted of a theoretical course in school, with some digging in the^" ^^^• 
scfci.c>cDl garden, which was more of a recreation than a serious method 
of S'i^ing agricultural instruction. The second type he describes 
as ^ l>^ing mainly of the horticultural or kitchen garden order. The 
t^^^-xrd type consisted of a theoretical course with champs d- experience 
cu.lt i^vated by the pupils, cultivation being sometimes bv groups. 
Tj^^i c3efects of this system were that the champs (V experience were 
badly kept and too small, and the crops came to matiu'ity 
the holidays. He further insisted on the danger of experi- 
on too small a scale, and the hasty generalisations they en- 
^r. The fom'th type was represented by the system of 
ing teachers after their normal com-se to an agricultural s(*hool 
v~*^^<5 pratique d' agriculture) where the teacher received a thwretical 
e^vxci^tion and took part in the practical work. 

^^ is worth noting that this fourth system, preferred by II. 

^^^"^^^Jesky, has been abandoned. One objection to it was that 

tti.^ teachers from the towns did not like it, especially as they had 

^ Jt^^.y 150 to GOO francs out of their own {X)cketa and forgot their 

otlx^j^ studies during the year on the farm. M. Kovalesky further 

^^^^^idered the munber of visits to farms insufficient, and regretted 

^ \yad state of the collie gardens. He also I'emarked that the 

^^X^^oiimental professors of agricultiu'e were so overworked that, 

?^I>ite themselves, they were obliged to neglect the practical side 

^ ^lieir teaching in the normal schools. He noted the despatch of 

^?^^l3 by the Musemn at Paris, and referred to the Russian method 

^ ^xxpplying seeds and seedlings free to normal schools up to a 

^^^^ of 50 h*ancs. In his opinion, the ideal garden should contain 

^ ^Vijaery, a kitchen garden, trees in the open, or vines, according 

. t.he district, a small botanical garden with specimens of 

TO^^ medicinal and poisonous plants, and an ornamental garden. 

*^^ two objects of the garden should be : (1) to supply the pro- 

^^^or with illustrations for his lecture ; (2) to provide work in 

^^^*^ening for the pupils. He fiu-ther proposed to have special 

"S^oultural teachers in the normal schools, and deprecated mere 

^942 M 
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weeduig by the pupils as unnecessary, suggested the wori&.uig of 
pupils in groups, and insisted on the need of a skilled gardener 
being ^ attached to the school. He wound up by advocating an 
'* agricultural test " at the final examination, more practical ex- 
|)eriment8, higher cultivation in the gai'dens, a sharper sur- 
veillance of the pupils when at work, and more frequent visits 
to farms. 
>retical The agricultural education as given to-day is ceiiainly far beyond 
""« these experimental stages. The theoretical instruction is probably 
'a?tor>'. ^^^^^ organised, the departmentiil pi-ofessor of agriculture taking 
care to adapt his coui'se to subjects particularly applicable to 
the department. Thus, in one of the schools, I had the 
pleasure of listening to an instructive lesson on cider making, 
which, with butter and cheese making, was the staple 
industry of the district. The professor gave an admirable 
exposd of the vaiious methods of making cider, and alluded to 
certain practical experiments in fei'mentation wliich had been 
made in conjunction with the pupils. AVhile stating what were 
the chief reasons in favour of this or that process, he was careful 
to bring home to the pupils the munerous points on which we are 
still ignorant of the real action of fermentation, and to impress 
on them not to be led away by the often erroneous explanations 
of the peasants. 
)rtance The real test, however, of all this teaching is the practical wor 
actical to which more than twice as much time is devoted as is given 

the theoretical part, and this c-ertainly seemed to be the less satis 
factory side of the teaching, though the outdoor work an 
teaching are certainly much improved since M. Kovalesky's time ^ 
ription ^^ one department I was informed by a high official that th^ 
►«r agricultural teaching was not up to much at the Soole normale, Th^ 

departmental professor was keener on holding conferences ancn 
beating up the peasants to attend them. On the other hand, IT 
learnt on good authority that the work was serious, the pupil; J 
took delight in it, and went in for priming, grafting, and gardening 
generally with much zest. The garden itself was not large, bu 
fairly well kept. It contained a small champ d*expdrience and » 
botanical garden. The diump d' experience seemed scarcely bi^ 
enough to merit its name. In addition, there were some ezperi. 
ments in pot cultivation preparations of subsoils by pupils,and 80m» i 
small pear treas planted by the pupils. They had also done a 
amount of grafting on rose trees, and there were a few fruit 
for them to try tlieii* 'prentice hands on. The director 
fairly cont<?nt with these results. Another school had a very bij 
l];.irden amounting to nearly ten acres, of which about six or severe 
were under cultivation The garden was rather foul. Dandelion w; 
nmch in evidence, and an attempt was being made to biirj' a 1 
quantity of this. There were several experimental plots wi 
jwtatoes, cabbages, etc., which were not very successful owing to 
season. Certain jxitelies had been handed over to groups of stude: 
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cultivate. The fruit trees were rather cut by the ^\ind. They 
ifforded a fine instance of the damage possible from noxious insects, 
"or caterpillars and snails abounded. Grafting is taught b)' the 
jardener. Altogether, I was not very favourably impressed by 
he practical work. It did not seem to be thorough or systematic 
^Qough. As regards the interest taken by the pupils in the work, 
had the good fortune to speak about it with some of the deves- 
"^^nnitrea whom I met. They told me they were allowed to" dig but 
lot to plant. The work that interested them most was the pi-uning. 
>f their comrades, there were some who were indifterent, others 
"^ere very keen, and often spent their half-holiday working in the 
^^arden. 

In a third school the garden was large and well kept. The 
I]H)otatoes were well advanced, and there was a very fine row of 
itandard roses, and a splendid show of apples, but that was nearly 
everywhere the case : the apricots, however, were ** shy." Thert 
"^vas also a very fine bed of asparagus. The garden supplied the school 
725^th 600 francs worth of vegetables, and sold for another 250 francs. 
^-The garden was about 2J acres. As for the agricultural teaching, 
H was told the theoretical instruction was good, but the depart- 
^•nental professor did little practical work. Now and then he teaches 
little pruning, and sometimes takes the pupils into the garden 
illustrate sdme point in his lectures, but more often he is away; 
dn fact, he only comes about once a week, and the pupils dig and 
garden imder the guidance of the gardener and the director. Tliey do 
^ good deal of hard digging. There are no real experimental plots. 
About the fourth garden I also heard rather contradictory 
.accounts. One official told me the work was satisfactory, and I was 
informed in another quarter that the teaching was serious, and the 
-pupils took deUght in it. Against this I must set the opinion of 
another authority, who assured me the teaching was superficial and 
somewhat neglected by the departmental professor. The latter was 
often absent dming the hours of practical work. The director 
liad himself been obliged to set the pupils to work. In the garden 
T was shown a part which had been reserved for practical experi- 
ments, but the professor took no tix)uble about it, so it is now 
cultivated in the ordinary way. There is, however, a botanical 
garden. The garden itself is neatly kept, and though not over 
large furnishes the college with all sorts of vegetables except 
potatoes. The cost of the upkeep of a garden was in one case £60, 
but about £40 of this was covered by the value of vegetables sold or 
consumed on the premises. 

I was fiuther told by a competent authority that in the normal 
colleges of several departments the agricultural instruction is poor, 
although it coimts for the final examination. There is not enough 
surveillance, and the pupils take it easy in consequence. 

It seems from these notes that, though considerable progress Conclusioiw. 
l)as been made, and the aim and object of the education 
"thus given has been clearly thought out and defined, the 
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programme, so far, has not been tlioroughly realised. Before 
any blame is assigned, however, to the departmental professors of 
agriculture, it must be admitted that if they tried to do all the 
work that really wants doing, they would not be able to do it 
even if they worked twice Jis hard as at present. Apart from their 
duties in the ecoles normales (for they also sometimes give courses 
in the women^s collies), they have their conferences, their champs 
(V experience, their laboratory investigations, which range from 
original research to the analysis of soils and manures, and their 
(*^)iiaultations with the i^easant-s. Perhaps under the present con- 
ditions the l)est way of lightening their task would be to place; when 
possible, the special pmfessors for arrondissements directly under 
them. This would enable them to delegate some of their duties, 
and prevent a certain amount of overlapping and waste of coop^ti- 
tion which comes from the pi-esent independent state of the special 
professors. In theory, indeed, the ecoles normales have joint claims 
on their services, but as the professors depend on the Minister of 
Agriculture and not of Public Instruction, these claims are not 
always easy to enforce. Yet it is not enough to free the over worked 
d^artmental professor from some of his numerous duties. If the 
agricidtural teaching is to be the real outcome and practical issue 
of the science instruction in the school, there must be close co- 
operation between the professor of science and the agricultural 
professor. They must play into each other's hands, and arrange* 
their several courses in such a fashion that one may be the natuml 
sequence of the other. As for the practical part, it should be ren- 
dered as systematic as it can be, and the experiments should be 
adapted as far as possible to the agricultm^e of the locality, and 
finall}^ these experiments should lie as largely as po6si|)le per- 
formed by the pupils themselves. By all means let them do tibeir fair 
share of digging and hoeing, but they must also be allowed to sow, 
to plant, to graft, and to prune. If all these things, which are now 
done intermittently and in part, are done thoroughly and systematic- 
ally, in fact, if the interlocking between theory and practice be com- 
plete, there seems no reason to doubt of the ultimate succees of 
agricultural education in the French normal schools. 

Allusion has already been made in the section on agricul 
tuml educiition in the schools to the prominent part play 

by some teachers in the reconstitution of the vine in certain depart 

ments. This movement has now gained some of the trainin^ 
colleges, with the result that the pupils have taken up the subjec 
with great ardour. Thus at Blois in 1898 twelve out of 
of the third year gained certificates for grafting. 

Over and above the training in the normal schools there is 
agricultural instruction for teachers in France. Holiday co 
for those already in the profession have been tried in some of th 
training collies and abandoned. It is true a few teachers, 
finishing their normal course, have gone for a year to the agrieu 
tural collies, but then they have afterwards taken up 
teaching as a profession. 
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(3) For W(men. 

The programme for the women's training colleges is the same as 
egards the literary pai-t; but the scientific part is reduced. On 
he other hand, they are instructed in "domestic economy. The 
ractical side of the curriculum includes, in addition to garden- 

^g, first aid to the wounded, sowing, and, in some cases, laundry 

►^ork and cooking. 

As r^ards horticulture and agriculture, the first is a necessai'v Hot 
ccomplishment for an Seve-maUresse, as many of her pupils will ^'IJ.^ 
expected at home to look after the gardens. Hence, in the few 



hools 1 visited, there seemed to be a certain amount of gardening 

oing on wherever it was practicable. At Alen^on, for instance, 

early all the pupils go in for it, the favourite method being the 

rdinage d deux As, however, many female teachers become 

n time the head of mixed schools, it is clear they likewise require 

certain amount of training in agricultural teaching. It is not 

lurprising, therefore, that a course of agriculture, relating especially 

the poultry-yard, butter and cheese making, etc., has been 

tablished at the normal school at Caen, and I heard of another 

be started at Le Mans. 

At the Caen school four pupils prepare the food for the mistresses* Coo 

ble twice a week for a week. The lesson lasts from three to four 

ours, and the cooking was only once a failure. The mistresses' table 

is taken because there are less to cater for and more variety. Tlie 

^•juilding used for the purpose was originally meant for an infirmai y, 

fcut the lower part proved too damp. So permission was obtained 

•o use the rooms on the ground floor as a kitchen. The table, 

^.h*e89ers, etc., were all put together on the spot, so there was practi- 

^cally no initial outlay. The directress kindly showed me over the 

;j)lace herself. We found the pupils hard at work preparing some 

onutton cutlets, and certainly they seemed to take great interest in 

^heir metier. At Alenfon cookery is taught by the iconome, who 

personally conducted me over the building. Pupils make little 

<IisheB. The lesson lasts about an hour, and is confined to the third 

;A'car students. At Le Ifans I found a course of cookery for the third 

year. Once a week (Saturday) the girls i)repare their own 

dinner. 

At Caen no washing is done in the school, but every week the '^", 
washerwoman leaves a certain number of things that have not ^^^^ 
l)eea i arched or ironed, and a graduated course has been formed 
in laundry work, consisting of groups of six pupils at a time. It 
takes the placa for these of their Thursday afternoon walk. This 
practice, the directress told me, was not general in all normal 
achools. At Alen^'on, however, all the ironing is done in the schools. 
Papils work at it in groups of eight. At Le Mans the washing is 
done in the town, but pupils iron their own linen. 

At Caen there wa \ f ormei-ly a good deal more than at present, as Sew 
au hour a week has been taken out. The reason probably is that 
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it is not obligatory for the brewt supSrieur, for which all have to 
work, though demanded at the brevet dimeidaire. At Le Mans 
the sewing takes two hourn a week. It is not ornamental but prao- 
tical. Formerly the girls made their own di-essee, but the practice 
has been abandoned, as it took too much time, 
jyjtic* At Alen9on the exercices physiques take place in recreation time. 
I saw the gymnasium, which is a very fair one. The directress 
of another school told me that Swedish exercises were almost un- 
known. A ladv who had been in Switzerland had introduced 
them at Dijon and Versailles. She herself would not object to 
these things if they took place out of school hours. 

(d) The Training. 

The pupiln in tlie French normal schools airive altogether un- 
trained. At most they have acted occasionally as monitors at 
school, 
^pes of There are two.tyi>e8 cf practising schools. The training is given 
**°^ either in an ^ole annexe, or school inside the building, or in an icole 
d' application t which is an outside school attached to the college. 
I visited several of these schools, including one maternal one. The 
system of training varies from place to place. In some colleges 
the pupil teachers teach for a whole week on end ; in others they 
divide their time between the college and the training school, passing 
the morning in one and the afternoon in the other. But the time 
allotted in Ixith cases (60 half days) is the same in both, which is 
roughly eciuivalent to a month a year for two out of the three years 
of the pupils* stay at the school.* In addition, every Thm*8day or 
Sunday morning a model lesson is given by the third year pupils 
boforethe principal and the head of the ecole annexe. ITie practice at 
the girls' school at Caen is for each pupil in turn to give public lessons, 
specially prepared, of half an hour each while she is in the training 
school. Later on she gives a lesson once a week in college before the 
last two years, the class being brought into the college to be taught. 
When the lesson is over, pupils and mistresses criticise it. At another 
college I came across two jnipil teachers hard at work correcting the 
scholar' work. The cahiers struck me as not being so good as 
elsewhere, ancl the writing was indifferent. In another ^colo 
annexe the principal feature of the school was the drawing, which 
was very good. The writing seemed i>oor throughout. The teach- 
ing by the e'lhrs-mmfres revealed nothing remarkable. The same 
criticism applies to the reading. Altogether the school produced 
on my mind a somewhat mediocre impression. In another annexe 
school which I was shown over, there were three classes but only 
one master. The rest of the work was done by the dives-maUres, 
who spend the usual month a year in the classes, which in this, 
case were rather larger than usual. I saw nothing very note- 
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• They do not start teaching till the Rister of their first year, and leave 
uH* iit Ristcr in their third year. 
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orihy either way in the exercise books. The writing was rather 

ow the average. In one of the lower classes a pupil teacher was 

trying to give an object lesson on a cylinder. He did not seem 

tio be very expert. The director helped the class out with 

<rf xiestions. They replied with plenty of verve and go, which 

s=*tiowed they only wanted a good class leader to be a smart lot. 

r was taken over another ^le annexe in which there were onlv 

t "^^'enty-eight pupils for four divisions. The reason for this was 

"tr 1 :ie existence of a religious school in the commune, which gets the 

J^xilk of the children, and the town itself was too far away to 

^^ve an Scole d'application in it. 

I only saw one dcole d' application, but that was such a good J^^^®. 
:Mne that, if the othei's are only something like it, the)^ should cer- ^j*J|' '^^ 

inly be superior to the ordinary- run of Scales annexes. The school 

«elf was at Alen^on, \vhere there had previously existed an tcole 

^inexe, which only contained fourteen to sixteen pupils. This 

been suppressed, and one of the four schools had been taken 

in its place, containing about 300 pupils with a director and 

adjoinis, I visited this school. The classes were rather big, 

O, 42, 35, etc. But the director was evidently a first-rate teacher. 

ne thing that struck my eye at once was that he put his ^^orst 

Hldren in front. The class room unfortunately was lighted 

^x>ni the wrong end. The reading was very good both separately 

nd in chorus, and the class took great interest in the subject, which 

'as about carrier pigeons. In the third chifw llir tHielier sliowrd 

is cahier for pre|)aring lessons, which was a inndrl of ^l^\^rnes3 

nd neatness. An e'lh^-maifrp in his ^cond year ^vas taking the 

iirth class when we arrived. He was giving an object lesson, 

ut I am afraid our posse of four frightened what little method 

e had away. After attempting to reassui-e him we left. On our 

eturn to the first class we found an elive-ma itre of the first year 

caching drawing. He went alx)ut his work in such a quiet and 

^ ousiness-like way I was obliged to ask how he had so rapidly acquired 

5^ his professional manner. It turned out that he had been monitor 

i 11 his father's school. The director further infonned me he had 

^ nade a point of holding reunions once a week with his subordinates 

^ n order to provoke criticism and discussion. This accounts for 

'^ ho feeling of unity that swnied to pervade the school, and is due 

'^lo doubt in jxirt to each teacher being content to work at his proper 

^ evel. Sevei-Al authorities I sjKjke to were in favour of adopting 

u eo}le d'applicatioii for the ecole annexe where it was practical. 

CTJertainly the few ecoles annexes I saw struck me as Ijeing generally 

i^nferior to the ordinary run of schools, and this, I am told, is due 

'•o the fact that tne icole annexe is often used as a sort of " dumping 

ground** for xmsatisfactory children. The chief defect, however, 

:in my hiunble judgment, is that the majority of the classes are 

^00 small. The pupil teacher who has learnt to handle one of these 

skeleton brigades with eight or ten pupils feels hopelessly lost 

'When he finds himself pitchforked into a class of forty. (I speak.. 
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alas ! from personal experience !) The diffei'ence between the 
experience gained in a small ^cole annexe or a big ecole d'applicatvm 
is similar to that gained in a sham fight or in a real battle.* 
(Vi icisin. On the question of whether teachei*8 are sufficiently trained in 

Siirticient the ecole normale I encountered some somewhat severe cnticism.t 
fJ-ininij;. ^^^ inspector bluntly described the training as nvlle. He 
was also dissatisfied with the theoretical knowledge of peda- 
gogics the eleves-Tnaitres received, and ascribed it to the fact 
that the majority of directors are recruited from the higher 
normal schools, and so have never taught in a primar}^ school, 
and are, therefore, oftiMi unaware of what is suitable in the 
way of nieihofls, etc. If this is true, surely a stage of five years 
in the inspectorate as a necessary preliminary to l)ecoming director 
would meet the objei^tions of such criticism. 
The reply. '^ answer to these objections, it was pointed out to me that the 

ni:iin idoa of the f'ctfJc normale was to educate the pupil teachers, 
and give them rather an orientation in teaching than a complete 
training. This was frankly recognised by the State refusing to 
allow anyone to present himself for the examination of fully cer- 
tificated teacher still he has spent two yeavB at least in a school as 
" probationer." I have already spoken of the searching nature 
of these examinations, not forgetting the case of the teacher who 
had taken eight years to pass the test, and so, whatever may be 
the exact value of the pedagogical training in the normal schools, 
there is no doubt it is very hard for a " real duflFer ** to qualify as 
a full teacher. 

(e) Eecreation— Associations of Former Pupils. 

Libraries and All the schools I visited w^ere supplied with excellent libi^aiies, 
iiiuseums. placed in rooms that were generally the best in the building. In 
two cases, at least, these rooms were used as common rooms by 
the professors. These libraries are not, £ls in some countries, 
guarded with all the precautions suitable to the surveillance of 
a powder magazine; on the contrary, the pupils are in many 
instances constrained to take out at least one book a week. At 
Loches I found the pupils read in the library every Saturday fi*oni 
4.30 till 8. Their reading is superintended by the French pro- 
fe.^^or, for whom they conijxjse summaries of useful books or make 
extracts. It was at Loches, too, that I was shown a remarkable 
collection of fossils and antiquities found in the neighbourhood. 
The soil, being a sable calcairey contains many ciu-iosities, and 
especially chii)ped flints, some of which are more than a foot long. 

* In the debate on the Budget, 1900, M. (Jautret, in tJie Chamber uf 
Deputies, demanded the total suppression of the ecoles annexes^ of which 
he pointed out " the uselessness and grave disadvantages from the point 
of view of the teaching of our eleves-maiires" The Minister, in reply, 
observed, and a^ter him M. Bayet, that the administration has sup- 
pressed these schools wherever it was practicable. 

tilt is worth noting that M. Bayet in the Rapport E.P. says (page 

xiv.), *'Nous devons fortifier encore I'apprentissage pro- 

fessioiinel." . 
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The same school possesses a good cabinet of natui*al liistor} , witli a 
ooUection of artificial manures and some curious models of the 
different varieties of pears which grow freely in that pai^t of the 
country, but otherwise there were no agricultui-al specimens. 

Apart from libraries, a good deal is done for the recreation of Other 
the pupils out of school hours. At Caen I came across a football ^'^^reaticr 
team who had just carried off tlie " Association " championship of Football, 
all Normandy. The pupils at Le Mans have also a team and a 
ground of their own to play on. At Loches the pupils have like- 
wise started to play. The director was veiy favourable to the idea. 
He did not think the pupils took enough physical exercise. In 
this he resembled another French teacher who told me his colleagues 
had not yet learned to appreciate the full value of fresh air, a point ^ *'^n<^^' 
in which, as far as my experience goes, I can in no way bear him outdoor 
out. I found the schools exceptionally well ventilated as a rule, sports. 
But perhaps he was thinking of the winter. Anyhow, he added 
t:^hat a large number die of consumption, and to show the insuffi- 
c^iency of gymnastics without indoor sports, he stated that the 
tLe-acher of gymnastics at the ^le noi'male had just died of con- 
^ utnption. Certainly a bad advertisement for gymnastics ! 

One school I visited had a stand of muskets, which it uses for Shooting 
x:ailitary drill and for shooting. The precision of these weapons®'"^* 
%vas somewhat defective, and hopes were entertained that next 
3'ear the Minister of War would serve out a better weapon. 

One school was just starting a band or fanfare. In another Band. 
X found one in full blast. At Loches the dii*ector told me the pupils 
^vere very keen on their band. It seems a pity that the girls' schools 
<io not yet appear to have gone in for forming orchestras like the 
inen's colleges. 

The men's collie at Alen^on possesses a bassin de nafaiior?, which* swimmii 
<x)nsists of a horseshoe channel whose two ends communicate with 
t^he river. The depth vaiies from 2 ft. 8 in. to 10 ft., and photo- 
graphs that were given me show that this open-air bath is well 
i^atronised in summei-. 

I was also shbwn at Loches a dark room for lovers of jjliotography, piioto- 
whether masters or pupils. grapliy. 

At the same college the pupils of the first > ear are foi-med into Fire Brij 
a fire brigade. I saw them at practice, and they certainly worker! 
with a will. They had already received then- ** baptism of fire " 
at a conflagration in the neighbourhood. 

Several of the schools have associations of fuiiiu'i- pu])ils. That Astiociat 
of the men 8 college at Le Mans lia^ alread\ 1'50 members, although °^ ^P""*^ 
only founded in 1893. There is a general meeting and banquet ^"^ 
every year. The women's college in the same place has no regular 
association, but the library is open to former students, and meet- 
ings are held once a month. At Blois, the old boys' association 
numbers 336 members (academy inspectors' report for 1899), 
and gives a prize of forty francs for the best pupil in the third 
year. The women's college has also its association, with an 
annual fSte, which takes place on the day of its general meeting. 
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(f) The "Brevets.** 

trevet The examination for the brevet elSmetUaire, the posseaBion of 

l^mentaire. ^hi^h is obligatory for all candidates who aspire to enter the 
normal schools, is held by a commission appointed by the rector, 
and presided over by the academy inspector, who also supeiintends 
the examination for the brevet aup^ieur. The commission must, 
contain two inspectors, two members of primary education, three 
heads of and two professors in the normal colleges and higher 
primary schools, and at least one member of the private schools ; 
other representativas from public or private primar}% secondary, 
or higher education are often added. Special examiners in agri- 
eidture, modern languages, gymnastics, singing, etc., are some- 
times apix)inted. Tliey have only a consultative voice in their 
particular subject. Candidates must be at least sixteen years of 
age. The subjects for the examinations are divided into three series. 
(a) (1) A dictation of about a page. (2) French composition. 
(3) An arithmetic question, and a problem, to be 
worked out and explained, 
(/j) (1) A writing examination. (2) A piece of freehand 
drawing. (3) Elementary gymnastic exercises of the 
type conunon to the primary schools ; for girls, gym- 
nastics are replaced by sewing, 
(c) Oral. (I) Reading and explanation of pomts in the text. 
(2) Questions in arithmetic. (3) Questions on natural 
history, and civic instruction with geography of France. 
(1) MemiMit-Jirv ([iM^stions a?id rxorcisps in s<J-fa. (T}) 
Elementary notions of physics and natural science, 
and agricultiu-al education. 
Jrevet . '^^^ brevet superieur is now practically the leaving examination 

ipMeur. of the ecole normale. Candidates must be 18 years of age. 
The examination is reputed difficult. The pupils, howevei*, show 
up well in it. In Sarthe, in 1898, out of 12 male candidates in 
passed. In June, 1898, in Orne, 9 out of 11 male pupils and 8 
out of 11 female pupils Siitisfied the examinei-s, and two women 
raleemed their failure next session. The men's college at Caen 
, sent in 22 in 1897, who all got through ! and the women's college 

had 18 out of 2() successful candidates. In Indre-et-Jx)ire for 1807, 
12 out of 13 ''aspirantes*' passed. In Tioir-ct-Cher, in 1898, 13 men 
presejitecl themselves and I2})asswl, and all the women candidates 
woi'e '* recoivfHl.'' The average i)ere(M)tage of passes for all cajidi 
(latps is far lower. Thus while in ludre-et -Loire 12 out of 13 
women fmm the emlc mtrmalc passed, the succeisful candidates 
for the whole department totalled only 32 out of 58, and as 10 of 
these were from the men's college, assuming that 8, a low i^r- 
centage, passed, only 12 out of 35 of the outside examinees passed, 
or something like 34 per cent., against over 90 per cent, for the 
normal colleges. 
The examination consists of two series :— 
A. (1) A paper which contains a problem in arithmetic (with 
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a geometrical question applied to practical operations for men only), 
and a composition on physics and natural science, with their appli- 
cation to hygiene, industry, agriculture, and horticulture (timiB 
given, 4 hours). (2) A French composition (literary or moral), 
(3 hours). (3) A composition in drawing, with model in relief 
(3 hours). (4) A paper in modern languages, consisting of an 
exercise and a piece of translation (dictionary allowed) (3 hours). 

B. This includes vivd voce in la morale, education, French, 
jcreography and history of France, ^vith notions of geography 
in general, arithmetic, book-keeping (with elementary notions 
ia algebra, geometry, and land surveying, for men only), notions 
cf physics and cheraistiy (with notions on agriculture and horti- 
culture, for men only). Tmnslation at sight from a modern language. 
ft is noteworthy that agricultural science is obligatory as a \\Titten 
subject in both these examinations, and counts in them. It is 
i>j'obable it wall not be long before it is placed on the same footing 
in the examination for the certificat d' Andes, 

(g) Two QUPSTIONS. 

One of the points under discussion to-day is the question of sup- Kegional 
r>ressing some of the departmental colleges and substituting in^^^I^^" 
their place regional schools.* Apart from economic reasons 
fhe chief arguments in favoiu* of such a change seems to be the small 
iiumber of pupils in some of the smaller departmental schools, which 
ciepriveB the pupils of the many advantages that are attached to 
ff^chools whose immbera are bigger. The difficulties, however, of 
c^Hfecting an alteration are undoubtedly great. The departments 
>A-ho have made such sacrifices in the way of building are little 
1 ikely to consent to seeing the school given up, and the local trades- 
«-nen in the smaller towns will probably also oppose the change. 
-As far as one can judge, the departmental college has come to stay, 
•s^nd, as has already been pointed out, it falls in well with the local 
sympathies of the teachers themselves. Centralised ;chools might 
^ve them wider ideas, but perhaps at the cost of much local patriotism, 
"which is after all a very desirable thing. I spoke to sevei'al 
officials about the proposed fusion. One directress expressed her- 
self in favour of fusion when the normal schools were very small, 
but did not think it wa.s realisable on a large scale. Others looked 
on the thing as impracticable. One point which was not brought 
out, but which seems to me to tell in favour of the present system, is 
that the academy inspector would Ik' far lo.s.s directly iijtfM'est<»d in 
the normal school than he is. At present he naturally takes thf» 
liveliest interest in what is virtually the nursery of his teaching stafl'. 
He would not have so great an mducement to exercise the same 



* Alpes Maritimes sends its female pupils to the normal school of 
aaother department, the territory of Belfort does the same. Oers and 
Vaucluse have also merged their schools with those of two other depart- 
ments. Bassea-Alpes and Haut^s Pyrenees have been authorised to join 
Oers and Vaucluse. 
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close and paternal oversiglit over pupils who are *" here to-day and 
gone to-morrow." And what the pupils might gain in superiority 
of training at the regional college tibev would lose in the continuity 
of influence to which they are at present subjected. The best 
remedy for the paucity of niunbers in some of the normal schools 
is to adopt the suggestion of M. Jost that all teachers shoidd be 
Onesolutioa. trained. At present only seven-tenths of the male teachers and 
six-tenths of the female have been through the schools. If normal 
training were made compulsor}% it would thus raise the average 
of those on the books by thirty per cent, although it is only fair 
to point out that in the departments I visited the number of pupils 
in the normal schools was, as a rule, sufficient for the demands of 
the departments. That some such measiu'e is desirable is clearly 
the opinion of the writers of the Report on Primary Education in 
dealing with the normal schools, where it is stated that the in- 
sufficiency of money voted for education has prevented the Adminis- 
tration from keeping up the effective in the normal schools, and com- 
pelled it to its great regret to maintain the service in the great 
majority of departments by enlisting masters who, not coming 
from the ^les narmales are evidently less well prepared. 
This constituted a serious danger, for on the value of the masters 
depends the value of the schools, and,i f care were not taken, the 
whole of primary education might suffer under this heading a 
grievous loss. The Report goes on to say that, in consequence, 
the Administration has asked Pai-liament for more money, in 
order to keep the normal schools up to their proper pitch. 

But behind the question of regional or departmental colleges 
lurks a question quite as difficult, that of a different form of 
training for town and country teachers. In the discussion 
on dift'erent curricula for urban and nu'al schools, it has been 
already pointed out that the differentiation of the teachers would be 
its necessary corollary. Such a differentiation if introduced into 
de[xirtmental colleges, would necessitate a bifurcation into two 
sides, with an increase in the staff and an augmentation of 
the teaching expenses which already amount to £20 a head. One 
p:*o{X)sition that was suggested to me by a high official was that there 
should be two types o^ colleges, one departmental, for coimtri' 
teachers, and the other regional, for the higher teachers who would 
go to the towns. This, however, would further depopulate the 
departmental collies. To obviate this di-awback, it might be 
suggesteil as an iin]>rovemoiil tliat tlio doj)iirtmontR in the same 
university area should combine, in order to adopt the erole normalc 
in the university town for a town teachers' training collie, and 
divide up the balance of countr}' pupils of this particular depart- 
nient among the normal schools of the other departments, which 
would thus become strictly rural. Some of the advantages of the 
paternal supervision alluded to above would be lost, but a consider- 
able gain might be effected by bringing about a rapprochement 
between the departmental univei'sity and the normal school for 
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teachers, which would be highly beneficial to both. The best pupils 
in the normal schools would thus have the chance to earn a uni- 
versity degree, and the university in adapting its progranmie to 
include these new comers would only be fulfilling its ideal of being 
truly universal. Nor would the education of the country teachers 
be neglected either. On the contrary, they would benefit by a 
progranune more suited to their needs, interpreted by professors 
thoroughly equipped for country teachmg,for such a change would 
ultimately prolong the cleavage into the f^cohs normalesprimaires 
sup^^rieures, and oblige them t-o prepare professors for the ruinl 
normal schools. Such a method of re-arrangement would lead to 
a minimum of dislocation, and prevent the disfranchisement of 
any town that has hitherto possessed a departmental college. 

Differentiation on such lines would naturally tend to sunder Division 
tihe teachers into two classes. Probably the teachers would oppose tear heis* 
it on this account. But it may be pointed out that in secondary, and 
still more in higher education, differentiation is the law, and not 
-the exception. Only governesses, or other educational bonnes 
<l tout-faire, can now profess to explain the imiverse to the mind 
of the small child. Anyone who aspires to teach in a good secondary 
sschool, at any rate in France, has to make up his mind at the latest 
4it the beginning of his university career whether he will be a 
classical, science, or modem language teacher. It is only in England, 
in a certain number of unfortunate subjects which anybody is sup- 
posed to be able to teach at a pinch, there is still any latitude of choice. 
Why then should it be any greater hardship to primary teachers to 
split them, not into three or fom* classes, as in secondaiy education, 
but only into two, and make them decide at the outset whether they 
will qualify for a town or countiy curriculum? Nor would the 
bar in this case be so formidable an obstacle to get over, as in the 
higher grades of the profession. There might well be extra examina- 
tions in the parts of the whole curriculum peculiar to each, such as 
science applied to agriculture for the country, or industrial training 
for the town, with a certificate for either section, which would 
enable a teacher who had already adopterl one type of teaching 
to qualify, if he wished, for both sorts of schools on the register. 
If the French teachers have sufficient energy and industry to 
prepare for the exceedingly severe examination for the inspectorate, 
they will find the passing of such examinations not very arduous. 
The only real danger of such a scheme is the fear that people might 
tend to regard the position of the coimtry teacher as inferior to 
that of the lurban. But as long as the practical equality of salaries 
were preserved between the two teachers, the equality in teaching 
capacity between the two would be likewise maintained. But in 
£ngland, where salaries are all "at sixes and sevens," this feeling about The prol 
the inferiority of the country teacher, which already exists to a large Jn Engla 
eoctent in a confused state, would be focussed as soon as the differentia- 
tion became an accomplished fact. The " earmarking " of the grants 
for salaries seems to be the only remedy, were the differentiation 
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adoptfd. This wnuld involve the iixing for teachers, who are on 
** the streiicrtli " tliatis, the certificated teachers a certain " living'* 
wage belo\v which it would be impossible to descend. Enterprising 
school boards or Uberal school managers might, ** of their very 
great bounty,*' go liigher if they pleased. But if we had some 
equality in salaries between town and country (not merely apparent, 
but proportional to the cost of living) we should probably have 
something like uniformity of capacity between the two categories 
of teachers, and there would be no chance m the f ut\u*e of the countr\' 
being regarded as a sort of diunping ground for the duller type of 
teachers. The country teacher might, and would, be probably 
different from the town teacher, but in his own line he w^ould 
\ie the latter s equal. But we in England are not so far advanced 
a3 the French for trying the problem. Apart from the question 
of uniformity of salaries come the long sti'ing of grievances con- 
nected with housing, water supply, drainage, etc., which are all 
bound up with the question of the teacher's comfort, and go far 
towards influencing him in favour of a town rather^ than a 
country life, not to mention the delicate question of the social status 
of the English primary teacher in the \dUage, which is not so good 
as tliat of his French colleague, not because thei^e may be anything 
to choose between them, but because the social organisation in 
the two countries is not the same, and the French teacher fits the 
more easily of the two into the milieu he j&nds himself in. And 
lastly there is the crying need of more training colleges. The 
average French department is about the size of the mean between 
Devon and Norfolk ; Indre-et-Loire, the 43rd department, in point 
of size, contains about 1,520,677 acres, against Devon, 1,650,705 ; 
and Norfolk, 1,291,170. The departments vai-y, however, com 
paratively little. Calvados, which comes 60th, has 569,200 hectares, 
and Loir-et-Cher, which comes Slst, has 642,000 hectai-es, which 
makes a difference of only about 180,000 acres, an area less than 
the size of Huntingdonshire. It comes, therefore, to this, that if 
England were as well supplied as France in training collies, we 
should have about two at least in areas a little bigger than Norfolk, 
l)ut as the population is much denser in England than in France, 
t he unit, if decided by population, would be much smaller. In France 
(excluding Algeria) there are 168 training colleges (85 for men and 
83 for women). The population of France (1896) was 38,517,975. 
This works out at one training college for eveiy 229,273 
inhabitants. On the average, even such a comparatively rural 
part of England as Norfolk would be well entitled to two colleges 
(population over 460,000 in 1891). In England and Wales there 
were, in 1899, 58 training colleges (44 residential and 14 day 
training colleges). This works out on the 1891 census figxu^ 
(29,002,525) at one residential college to something over everj- 
650,000 inhabitants, or, reckoning in the day training colleges, one 
training college to a little over every 500,000. Were Engird and 
Wales provided with training colleges on the same scale as France, 
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we should have about 127, instead of 58. But the average of students 

in a French training college is 41 (1892) ; in England and Wales 

it is just under 82 (1899). So the actual figures of colleges are not 

so bad as they look. Perhaps, however, one of the best points of 

comparison is the number of students in training. In England 

and Wales they amounted to 4,750 (1899), and in France to 7,736 

(1897). But of these English and Welsh students only 3,700 were 

residential, while all the French ones were " in college." Another 

index of the lack of training in England and Wales is the percentage 

of c^andidates who passed the Queen's Scholai-ship Examination 

in 1899 and wei-e admitted to training colleges. In all 26*9 per cent. 

wei-e admitted to training colleges — day and residential — of which 

total only 19*8 entered the residential colleges, and most of these 

Avill go into town schools; whereas the number of teaehei^s in 

training in France to-day is probably nearer 60 than 50 per 

cent, of the whole number who enter the profession, and 

most of these will go into town schools. If people wish to have 

really satisfactory rural education they must insist on having 

normal schools for teachers to attend. When the day comes 

for their building, if it ever does, they must further look out that 

if some of them are not reserved for preparing rural teachers, they 

should have at least sides attached to them for training the latter. 

Were education a* county matter instead of being locally a sort 

of Thuritigia of isolated petty authorities, the day for such reforms 

might not he so far distant. 

The French, on the other liand, might well make some sort of u Fnm^ 
experiment in differentiation. As has been already pointed out, tried it 
the ground is comparatively clear, and with their faculty for tackling 
administrative problems they would easily schedule the areas 
which should give a rui*al or a town education, and di'aw^ up two 
maxima programmes for each section. They could leave it to their 
excellent academy inspectors to decide not only what would best 
suit some school on the dividing line, but also allow them to modify 
either of the main programmes in accordance with local needs. 
It would not be necessary to subject all the schools of France to 
the experiment. The authorities could take as a unit one of the 
university areas, and carry out at a compai-atively little trouble 
and expense an experiment of capital importance not only to 
France, but to all civilised countries. 



Appendix on Professors of Agriculture. 

The departmental chairs of agriculture were created by the law of the Depart- 
I6th June, 1879. Candidates for the post of professor of agriculture in any meDtal pro- 
department must present themselves before an examining board consisting fessors. 
of agricultural and educational experts. The examination takes place at 
the chefAieu of the department, and the subjects embrace agriculture, 
^ticulture, forestry and horticulture in their application to the depart- 
Knent The examination is threefold. There is written composition, and 
An oral and practical examination. 
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The professor is paid partly by the Ministry of Agriculture and partly 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction. His travelling expenses are defrayed 
by the department There are four classes ; the top class receive 4,500 
francs a year, and the lowest 3,000. Their official duties, which resemble 
in some respects those of an organising secretary to a county council techni- 
cal committee, comprise, among other things, agricultural teaching in the 
normal colleges for three hours a week, and the organisation of popular 
conferences on agriculture. The number of the latter is fixed at twenty- 
six a year. They are also required by the authorities to furnish any 
statistical information that may be required. 
The special The special professors of a/^ricultnre, also known as agriculturaJ pro- 
prufessors. frssors for jirrondiHsonunits, arc liko.wisc rlioscn by ;i coniiM'.titive oxiimi a- 
tion. They, too, are divided into four classes ; the top class, which can 
never contain more than 10 per cent, of the effective number, receive 3,400 
francs, and the lowest only 2,400. Their duties, with the exception ot 
teaching in the normal colleges, are practically tiie same as those of the 
departmental professors. They depend on the prefects or sub-prefects, 
to whom they are bound to furnish every year certain statistics and reports. 
They are further placed under the control and inspection of the departmental 
professors, as far as the organisation, surveillance, and conduct of champs 
d' experience or de demonstration are concerned. It seems, however, it would 
be better if they were placed directly under the departmental professor. 
The latter has often need of adjoint or secretary, which the Ministry 
cannot see their way to supply. As it is, in a busy department the chief 
professor has almost too much to do, yet he has no claims over his sub- 
ordinates, who generally go their own way, with the result of a certain loss 
in co-ordination in effort and direction as far aj the department is 
concerned. 
Details of The teachers are of great assistance in helping them to organise confer- 

tbeir duties, ences, and bringing their own pupils to listen. In fact, one teacher seemed 
The teachers to think that he and his class formed the business part of the meeting, 
their The aid the teachers also render in the creation and superintendence of 

henchinen. champs de demonstration has already been noticed. The funds for these 
experiments are found by the department,, which provides a certain credit 
for the purchase of engrais. The large artificial manure companies also 
place a certain amount of their products at the disposal of the departmental 
professor, in order to popularise their use among the peasants. In fact, 
one of the professors I met is energetic enough to run a store merely to pro- 
mote the employment of engrais, which he buys in bulk. The utility of 
this increased use of engrais is to he seen in the improvement in the corn 
crops. Round Beaumont, in Sarthe, a local corn merchant told me tho 
yield had been almost doubled. The teachers have also lent a helping hand 
in the great crusade in favour of the re-plantation of the vine which is 
going on everywhere, and their services in promoting the best methods 
of grafting have been already recognised. It seems a pity that the pro- 
fessors should appear a little jealous of the teachers in some departments, 
considering the latter are in many ways the best intermediaries they have. 
Another point in which the professors of agriculture do no little good is 
to break down certain bad habits which have grown up, as, for instance, 
faulty rotation of crops, such as raising two successive corn crops, a very 
common practice, or inferior modes of cultivation. Apropos of the latter, 
the departmental professor told me in Sarthe he had all the pains in the world 
to get the peasants to give up the system of planting their potatoes in rows, 
too wide apart, their system being to plant them more than dft. 4in. apart, 
and at a foot or 16 in. from each other. Again, the professors have proved 
especially useful in times of drought or difi[icult seasons, in advising farmers 
what to plant. In fact, one of their most important duties is to give con- 
sultations gratis on market days to the peasants on any knotty point, or even 
to attend markets for that purpose. In connection with this shotdd be 
mentioned the services they render in analysing soils or suspicious arti- 
ficial maniu-es that do not appear to be up to sample, and some, as in Loir- 
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et^Cher, have very fine hboratories at their disposal. Their duties in the 

r' luliural ezainination for achods have been already touched on. They 
take a leading part in the conduct of agricultural shows, the forma- 
tion of syndicates for the purchase of maniu-es, bulls, etc., or the creation 
of mutual assurance societies against loss of cattle or hail. What spare 
time they have left they devote to agricultural research, generally in con- 
nection with some question that interests the department. M. Cassarini, 
the professor in Sarthe, gave me quite a bundle of scientific investigations 
he has published. In spite of this, there still exists in some departments a 
ilistinct opposition to tne (fepartmental professors, which is made up of 
rather conservative farmers and proprietors of the old school. They con- A refractory 
ader practical agriculture sufficient, and think it adequately encouraged element, 
by agricultural shows, and look on experiments in manures and popular 
conferences as little better than a fad. Happily, as the departmental pro- 
fessor in Sarthe hints in his summary of fidd experiments, these opinions 
are not widely shared by the rising generation. 

As we have seen, the departmental professors are under the condo- Pros and 
minium of the Minist^of Agriculture and the Ministry of Public Instruction w*" on the 
I asked several persons interested in agricultural education whether the «»dominiuii 
present system was the best or not. The following are roughly the chief 
pros and cons. 

From the strictly educational standpoint it seemed rather a disadvantage^ 
especially for the ScoUs normaUs. The departmental professor is a very 
busy man, and having so many irons in the fire, he is not always able to 
do justice to his educational duties at the training colleges. Sometimes, 
too, he is a man more interested in experiments and research, and looks 
on teaching callow youths as rather drudgery. 

On the other hand, it was pointed out that the most important part 
of his work lay with the farmers, and the education of adults. Were he 
placed under the Ministry of PubUc Instruction, this side of his duties would 
buffer, and were his present duties divided in two and given to a professor 
'^nder each Ministry, there would not only be a danger of the work at the 
vxormal schod becoming too theoretical, through the teacher losing his 

E resent dose contact with agriculture (it was a teacher who urged this !) 
ut also as the /leves-mattres at the normal schools are destined one day 
t^o become his *' right hand '' men in the villages, it is only proper he 
^ Should have a hand in their bringing up. What does want doing, is to see 
t;hat the first call the director of the ^oU normale has on his services is 
tendered possible by affording him outside assistance from the spedal 
professors of agriculture, where it is practicable, and in seeing that in all 
~ aaes the science taught in the normal schoob bears directly on agri- 
ulture. 



OHAPTER IX.— CONTINUATION OF RURAL EDUCATION 

(DAY). 

(1) Secondary Education. 

What is the future of the clever boy in the elementary schools '^^^ ^^^ 

in rural districts ? One chance for him is to enter the coUige or 

iyc^ in the coimtry town by means of a scholarship. At Caen I was 

^Id the Ministry had given the head of the lycde a thousand francs 

%o disbiu*se in this fa^on, and that ten or twelve boys, mainly 

«ut of the primary schools, had been thus attracted to the secondary 

achool. Whether this is altogether an advantage for the sons of 

poorer parents may be rather doubtful. The disadvantage under 

which French grammar schools, or at least those in the smaller 

.tcfwna, labom* is that they ai*e compelled to adopt the ambitious 

0842. N 
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programme, with its course of studies arranged for boys who-vall 
stay on till eighteen or nineteen, which does very weD for the big 
Paris schools, but is ill adapted for country schools, where the leav- 
ing age is probably nearer sixteen. What is wanted in these schools, 
as M. Eibot*s Commission has aheady pointed out, is the establish- 
ment of a shorter secondary programme to finish at sixteen. 
Again, the whole tendency of such schools is to give an education 
that prepares for the UbcitJ professions or the Civil service. T*he 
child of poor parents is imable to study for the former owing to 
his lack of means ; his chief hope, therefore, is to enter the ranks 
of an already over-crowded administration. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to state that several of these schools are making efforts to 
bring themselves more into relation with rural needs. An hour 
Attoiiipt ta a week in the theory of agriculture is given at the secondary school 
J^j"^^***"^^^^ at Caen by the depai-tmental professor. I heard of a similar practice 

at the college at Ai*gentan. A professor of agriculture told me, ^ -., 

also, of a theoretical course he started in a lycee. At first c:#\«t 

he had only five or six pupils, but the class gradually ros^ 

to thirty. Unfoi*tunately, they were not a very brilliant lot* 

AH the "ne'er-do-wells" of the school had been shunted into the^^^^e 

class, a practice not unknown in English schools. After a 

years' trial the professor gave up the class, which was not 

prising, as there was no remuneration. This gratuitous instructioKr^o^iU)!^ 

is not the rule in all the Departments ; in some such teaching ii ^ ii 

paid either by the State or the Conseil Gin4ral. - 

The following passage from a paper read by M. B^n^ Leblanof:E:.An( 
the well-known authority on agricultural education, at the SixC^-afe^-Xt 
International Congress, lield at Paiis dming 1900, confirms 9kwiM,M^n^ 
completes in a curious manner the above remarks :— 

The pupils admitted to the agricultural course belong most often- totlrC:^ ^tl 
classes of the modern . side. Their ages vary as their aptitudcsi Theitf^^^hei 
knowledge of physics and natural science is also as little homogeneous g» *^ s 8 
the class itself, and is rarely in accord with the agricultural notions whi«>i*=^^ 
are the suhject of the course. The latter is the object of no public Ui w ajp'^^ ^ "*** 
(sanrtion), and its results are in general but little appreciable. This suncm ^-•^ *">? 
mary organisation is only therefore an appeal for a rural clientele ; m. "^^ i' 
order to be really alive, it ought to bt^ completely and profoundly modifier ^^ ^^*'' 
in. the direction indicated by the enseignement primaire sup&ieuK' \ r 
Other eff( rtflu A more promising depaiture in the light of rural needs is tkl^* ^^ 
creation of a school with an industrial or agricultural crown o ^ ^ 
side, a typt^ of which T was told exists at Flers, a country town Li ^*^ ^ 
Orne, of considorable industrial activity. The course must l)e ^c^^^ 
serious one, for boys remain in some cases till eighteen. I hofj;^^^ ^-^^1 
I am betraying no secret in stating that the academy inspector fe*"^ *^ 
Orne is already thinking of trying to Establish an agricultum*^*^^'^ 
section at Domfront, in the college thera In order to make ^^^^® 
siiflBciently practical he proposes to Unk it on to the ferme A»cp'^>^^ 
of Saint-Gautier in the neighbourhood. It is true the section wotit^"^^^^^'^^ 
be rather for the sons of the better to do peasant proprietors, htc^ " ^ 
that is just the class who require such a training. Good odunt:^-^^*^'^ 
secondary education is As necessary in IPrance as elMrwhere. ^^ 
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in Ome, again, that I heard of a wealthy Frenchman domiciled 
ia ^Moscow who had offered to found an agricultural chair in the 
college of his native town of Sees. 

'^'^ (2) The Cours Compl^mkntaire. 

But the most natural outlet for the clever boy who wishes to True conti- 
continue his studies is the cours comjUimentaire, the iccle primaire pJimMr**^ 
ti^pirieure, or the icde professionndle. The admirable mono- education, 
graph of Mr. Morant on the French system of higher primary 
schools renders superfluous any detailed explanation of these schools. 
An attempt will only be made to describe the agricultural educa- 
tion given in these establishments, together with certain points 
which it will be necessary to repeat or complete in order to render 
the aim of the schools intelligible. Such, for instance, is the dis- 
feiction which has gradually been growing up between these various 
types, dictated by the desire to render the aim of each as clear as 
possible, in order to establish the schools, each on its own particular 
hasia, with the result that toKlay the function of each of these typen 
*« csarefully defined, and the differentiation between the cours com- 
f^^^nentaire and the Scole primaire suiyirieure- is quite as clear 
^ut as that between the ecde jyrinuiire sup^rieure and the ^cole 
f^'^fessianneile. 

To take the first distinction. The cours compl^mentaire is only Difference 
^ annexe to the elementary school ; the dcole primaire supirieure cours^com- 
JB separate establishment, although in one school I came across pl6ni»*ntairc 
^ort of corn's pr^paratoire was attached to it. In this way the "J^^,j^1re* 
complSmenJtaire recalls in organisation our higher grade schools, gup^neure. 
^^**ich have always had elementary classes attached to them, and 
^*^ rather an outgrowth of the primary system than a distinct 
^^^^«hoot. There is, again, a difference in the citrriculum Ijetween 
^*^^ cours comptSnumtaire and the ^x)Le primaire sujySrieure. In 
*^^ cours complSmentnire it is only a year, acconling to the official 
^[^port, though at Caen it is spread over two, according to the 
emy inspector's report for 3 897. The duration, again, must 
at least two in the higher ])ninary school. The staffs in the 
o establishments are not on the same footing. In the cours 
^^^f^pUmeTdaire the master is an institutcury with the hreret sujje- 
appointed by the Prefect; in the ecole primaire superieure 
is a professor and nominated by the Ministry. 
A cours compihn^ntaire ciiunot l)e created in a school that has Rules for its 
^^t a cours supiricur, so careful are the Fi*ench of preserving the creation. 



. ^^ .^ of standard in education. In addition, the comnmne in which 
j^^ school is situated must engage to pay for the usual cost of keej)- 
"S up the class-room, etc., for a minimum period of five years. 
If Uie cwirs falls below twelve pupils for three coosecutive years Above all no 
.State. can close it. A very interesting point ia. that there is (fixed) pro- 
g^lieraZ programme. It is laid down that the head of the^ 

,'T^htlte master of the class, should draw up the curricu'- 
—(I) according to the int^lTectual level of the pupils; (2) in 

BSA2' k2 
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accordance with the local needs of the district. The programi 
must be approved ])y the primary inspector and endorsed by 1 
academy inspector. Thei*e is the inevitable examination at the ei 

To prevent any tampering with the standard, no pupil can en 
the cov/ra complementairc who has not passed the certificat JCihk 
and spent at least a year in the (xmrs superieur. There are now 
scholarships attached to these classes. Those which were p 
viously given have now been transferi'ed to the eccles primai 
supirieureSf as the Ministry has decided these classes are local a 
not regional, as was held at the time Mr. Morant wrote. 

The coura complSmentaire are naturally confined to the tow 
In Calvados, in 1897-8 they amounted to four, with lOG pup 
I did not visit those in Caen, because there was no agriculture taug 
and the whole of the teaching was conmiercial and industrial. 
Ome I came across one at Trun,* which was also a boarding sch 
with accommodation for thirty boarders, the actual nimibers bei 
twenty-three. The pupils paid 400 francs a year, and their a( 
varied from twelve to sixteen. Most of them came out of the co 
munes round, and were the sons of the better class peasants. 1 
teacher was keen on agiicultural education, and had a chan 
iTexpSrience, which has already been mentioned. The pupils w 
certainly well looked after. There were miUtary exercisee a 
g3mmastics in school, and football was played on the fine open gn 
in front. Then there was a tir scolaire, and a small orchestra 
well. Altogether the school seemed flourishing, and from wl 
I heard outside, the agricultural teaching is very sound. I 8 
came across a cours compl^TneTitaire at Mayet, in Sarthe. H 
there were thirty-four boys in the top class, twelve of wh» 
possessed the certificat. The teacher had one boarder. The I 
were oply 350 francs a year, but the teacher was public^ri 
enough to wish to take perisionnaires in order to raise the sta' 
of his school, as day boys rarely remain after passing the certifU 
I have already described the highly successful agricultural exp> 
ments of this teacher in another place. 

(3) Higher Primaby Schools. 
Higher primary education in France is not an "unhaj 
counterfeit of secondary education ; the higher primary scb 
is not a degenerate college but a perfected school."! " Higl 
primary instruction is recognisable at once from its characi 
which is frankly utilitarian and practical ; in this general se 
it is professional." Nevertheless it is *' a veritable instructi^ 
it is not to be confoimded with apprenticeship. It is a sch^ 
not a workshop." f It is destined " to continue the wo 
of education conmienced in the primary school, and to fav< 

that culture of mind which forms the judgment, the heart, 

■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ « I II I ■ I 1 1 ■ 1 1 . 1 1 III ■— 

* The headmaster assured me he had a cours compUmentaire and 
preparing three boys for the brevet His school does not seem, hawKfreH 
have been so far officially recognised as containing a tegular cours C 
pUmentaire. (Sec '* Annuaire de I'Enseignement, 1900."). 

t See Rapport E. P., pp, 350, 351, 355. 
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^Koll, the character."* Yet in the second or third year these 
bcIiooIb can speciaUse in agricultm*e, industry, or commerce to a 
oertain extent, the general parts of the programme being reduced 
to allow of these alternatives. In the other primary schools 
and even in the cours compl^merUaires, cours accessoires can be 
created by the Ministry for preparation in the same special subjects. 

The programmes, which in their present form date from 1893, The pro* 
include la morale and civics, French literature and language, history gramme. 
and geography, common law, and one modern language. In lu^apSica- 
mathematics the professors are particularly enjoined to tion to agri- 
take their problems from industry, commerce, and agri-^^^^"^* 
culture; book-keeping is also taught. Physics and chemistry 
are specially directed towards agi-iculture, and science in general 
is always rendered as practical as possible. Thus in chemistry, 
should the subject be phosphorus, the professor passes rapidly 
over the history of its discovery and the methods of its prepara- 
tion ; he takes only passing note of the three phosphoric acids and 
their reactions from the analytical point of view. On the con- 
trary, he insists on the natural phosphates, deposits of which 
*re indicated in geology or geography, on the super phos- 
phates, etc. The botanical garden has always a part to 
play in the teaching of science. Some schools content them- 
fdves with a dried and dusty herbariimi, wliich, merely contain- 
^^^ mummified specimens of plants, can never give an adequate 
*dea of their Ufe and s\irro\mdings. As the Report on Primary Educa- 
yoxx says, what is wanted is a garden, or rather section in a garden, 
^^ which are grouped not the rarities of the region, but the plants 
the pupils ought to know, whether with a view to cultivation or 
^^tirpation. Not one plant alone, but several specimens ought to 
j^ ciiltivated of the most characteristic plants, in order that the pro- 
^[J^aor can distribute samples of them to the pupils during the lesson. 
•*^e promenades scolaires are everywhere utilised for making 
^Hections of plants and minerals. In order to bring home to 
the pupils the importance of studying and understanding the nat\u*e 
^* the soil, the Greneral Inspection has proposed the display in a 
P^^tninent place in the schools of a geological map of the depart- 
'^^nt, with indications of its charactei4stic fossils. 

A theoretical course of agriculture is given in all three years of Affricultnre 
t*Xe general section at the rate of an hour a week, while three hours teacSSg^* 
'^^ allotted for the agricultural section. It is confided sometimes 
^ a special professor who depends on the Ministry of Agriculture, 
^^^ sometimes to the master who teaches science and posseses a 
^^^^ificate for teaching agriculture. I came across teachers of the 
. ^o types. At Mamers Higher Primary School the one hour a week 
^ given by the agricultural professor of the arrondissementy while 
^t Amboise, in Indre-et-Loire, a member of the staff teaches agri- 
?^ture. As regards the value of the horn* a week of theoretical train- 
^ g» the majority of persons I met did not rate it very high. They all 

* See Rapport E. P., pp. 350, 351, 355. 
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recognised that it is difficult to make progress in a subjeet wliicii 
is only taught for one hour a week, and above all they regretted 
the absence of any practical work to illustrate and bring home 
the pupils the real meaning of this theoretical instruction. 

The need of a close connection between the science anc^ 
agricultural teaching, when in different hands, was strongly insis 
on by the Ministrj' in a circular and set of official instructions issuer 
in 1898. It is here obviously a case of seeing that one wa 
where another -has planted. Of coiu'se in a school like Ambroin^i ^^ 
where the two subjects are taught by a single person, the dang^^r 
does not exist. 
Practical In the agricultural section six hours a week are given to practic^^ail 

work. work according to the official programme. This is divided into t^f%ro 

groups, outdoor work during the line season, and indoor work duri 
the winter, or on rainy days. A portion of the latter time is 
in the workshops, where the pupils learn a certain amoimt of mendix^g 
and repairing. The rest of the indoor work consists of chemicsa,! 
exjDeritnents relating to the constitution of soils, of manures, 
the analysis of milk, etc.; putting together and taking to 
agricultural implements, obsei'vations on cattle, as regards 
feeding and fattening, etc. "All these practical demonstratioxw 
are an indispensable complement to the theoretical lessons if 
wishes the outdoor work to be performed with intelligence.* 
The outdoor work comprises all operations in the garden 
the champ de demonstration. However, if the sm^ace to be cultivat^^l 
is considerable, the tillage is executed by a neighboming farmesr, 
the school only possessing the usual tools for manual labour. The 
pi'actical work of the pupils consists in dividing up and measurii^? 
the land, the preparation, weigliing, and spreading of mantxxe 
and sowing of seeds, hoeing and light work, and lastly harvestii^*' 
threshing, weighing, or other operations for calculating the yiel«i 
foi- establishing the prime cx)st, and the balance between the cr^^P 
gathered and the manure to te retiu*ned to the soil. 

The garden work consists principally of market gardening a-^^ 
fruit culture, and comprises pruning and gmfting, in winter indoor 
gmfting for the vine, the training of fruit trees, and finally t>li® 
keeping in order of clum})s of trees, and the preparation of flo^^*^ 
becLs. Some sciiools have a poultry yard, a mbbit hutch, and ever*- a 
cowstall ; often also a well kept set of hives, and sometimes a ssx^^ 
silkworm niu'sery. 

The programme of practical work is completed by visits to '^^^" 

series, gardens, farms, fail's and markets. Every pupil is obli^^J^ 

to write a descriptive accoimt of each visit, wluch is aften^'B^^"^ 

CiU'efuUy corrected by the professor.* 

Examina- The ^cole pHmaire sup4rieure has its tenninal examination^ ^ 

^^^"* most other grades of French education. The general part of '^^^ 

* The above paragraphs on agricultural teaching are a reprodu^^*^*^, 
in a shortened form of th » icconnt given in the Report on Primary Ei"*-^ 
tioQ* 
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ition includes a " moral ^ and a " French " essay, as well as a 

question in science and drawing. It is perhaps worth noticing 

that for pupils who have specialised in agricultm^ the special 

examination is divided into three parts — written, oral, and 

practical. The written lasts two hoUrs, and is devoted 

to two questions, one taken from the theory of agricultiu*e 

as taught in the school, and the other tiH^ating of some 

practical question. In the oral examination, the length of 

which must not exceed more than an hoiu* for each candidate, 

there is an interrogation in general history and geography, 

agriculture, and questions on the physics and natmtd science that 

bear on the subject, an interrogation on arithmetic and geometry 

appUed to land measurement and the work of farming ; an inteiTo- 

gation on the notions of book keeping, common law, and poUtical 

economy. The practical examination is limited to one or more 

of the exercises sjiecified in the programme of practical indoor and 

outdc>or work. Candidates have also to pass in singing and 

gymnastics. At present certain lycdea and colleges prepare pupils 

for the examination. The International Congress proposed to 

change the title from certificat to dipl&me de fin d'itvdes, M. 

DoUveux, who comments on this in his report of the International 

Rimary. Congress, is imable to explain the proposition.. It cannot 

mean to confine the leaving examination to the higher primary 

schools, for this would be to shut out the colUgea and lycies. 

Crudle dnigme! 

Of the three Scales supdrieurea that I visited, that of Loue in Sarthe The ^^^ 
is probably well known for the splendid display it made at the ^^^ 
Exhibition of the experiments which had been executed to illustrate 
the different effects of varying manure combinations on wheat. 
The school itself lies al30ut twenty miles from Le Mans, as the 
ciiow flies, and is linked to the departmental metropolis by one of 
the nmnerous light railways which have done so much for the 
prosperity of the department and its shareholders. 

I was present at one lesson in the dasse prdparatoire on agri- 
ctdtm^, which was rather disappointing. The subject was the 
feeding of cows, and the answers struck me as rather bookish and 
stereotj^ped. There was some hesitation when I asked what was the 
principal breed of cattle in the neighbourhood, and this was 
repeated when I enquired after the principal crops. The same 
uncertainty was manifested when I asked if it was a good or bad 
seadoti for farmers. These questions were not, of course, strictly 
science applied to agriculture, but I deliberately put them in order 
to See to what extent tlie subject was real to the children, and if 
the scientific training of the school added a zest towards keeping 
up ill the actualities of the subject. By a question on the com- 
position of the soil I learnt that it was calcareous, as the teacher 
•pointed: -out the full name of the town was Lou6 en Champagne. 
B^ce the cattle have large bones, and a certain amount of barley 
is gtt>wn, a^ large portion of which finds its way to Engluid. There 
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were tliirty-three children in the class, the copies wei'e neat a. 
the writing was good. In the dasse des petits there were t. 
divisidns, and the top boy was six. I omitted to ask if these lo 
r.lasses were regarded as a separate school, or only a sort of 
paratory section, such as is allowed according to the official 
The bigger boys were having a gymnastic lesson, so the 
sch«x)l was empty. The agricidtural teaching in these cl 
evidently very thorough. The teacher has made a selection hr 
the agricultural programme of the Ministr>% and illustrated it* 
a series of agricultural and geological tables, which are rem 
able for their clearness and continuity. One shows the e 
ments proper to the introduction of agi'icultviral teaching, 
second experiments in agriculture performed in the school ga 
and the third the results of the experiments in the champ d 
exi^i^ren^e. p^rien^e in '94-95 and '95-96. The latter, which contains 
acres, had not been such a success this year owing to the drou 
To attract passers-by and give them a clear notion of wliat is hez^ 
attempted, there are large notice boards stating results and 
rotation adopted. The latter seems particularly useful, as 
peasants have a bad habit of sowing barley after wheat, w 
exhausts the land. 

The teacher has a large garden, but, unhappily, as in many 
careous districts, the water supply is deficient. He told me W 
was quite c^omfortable, and had no desire to move. The on^ 
complaint he had was that the children came to him som- 
times insufficiently prepared. From the reputation the schi 
lias in the comitry there is no doubt it is doing good work. 
fees were vovy \o\\ : £ 1 (J a year for boarders and £8 for day boarde 

Tliere seemed to be no agricultural section in the higher 
school at Toura, so I did not visit it. On the other hand, at Amboi 
I was fortunate enough to himt down the professor of agricult 
at the higher primary school, and spent a very pleasant and p: 
fitable Smiday with him at the house of his father-in-law— a 
proprietor, whose hospitality and conversation I much enjoy 
especially as he had all the strong common-sense and shrewdn* 
of his class. Amlx)i8e is one of the comparatively rare schools 
which there is an agricultural section. It is, however, small, an* 
contains only ten pupils out of a total of seventy-five, the indu^ 
trial section being the largest. The professor gives five hours 
week in agricultural teaching, and of these three are common 
all sections. The pupils lend a hand in the cidtivation of the aha 
(V experience, which is provided by the town. They sow, hoe, 
learn to sharpen tools. They practice pruning and grafting- 
vine is the chief cultivation of the department. The prof 
holds the diploma of mattre greffeur, and is proud of 
The professor follo^vs the official programme, and lays 
stress on the species of cultivation in vogue in the de 
The school has taken part in the School ExhifaitionB 
alluded to, and on one occasion exhibited some wheat in the 
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the yield of which, on a plot of four ares, or a tenth of an acre, 
was at the rate of sixty hectohtres an hectare, or about sixty-fieven 
bushels an acre. The plot, it will be seen, was rather a small one. 
The professor, however, admitted this, and very sensibly remarked 
that the real question was how to use the engrais. First, there 
was the difficulty of seasons, and a good deal depended on the exact 
nature of the soil. The latter could be decided by analysis, but 
tliere was no control over the seasons, although they are probably 
less trying in that part of France than with us. 

The third higher primary school I visited was the well-known Onzaiiu 
establishment of Onzain. The school was started by the amseU 
gindral of the department of Loir-et-Cher in 1881, in a former 
private boarding school, and as one of the first icole primaire 
superieure of the new type to be created, it has served, to a certain 
extent, as a model for others. There are boarders and day boys. 
The boarders pay 510 francs a year for everything, and the teaching 
costs the State another 500 francs more, so that the net cost is 
almost exactly the same as that of a pupil at the normal schools. 
The school had once forty-five State scholars, but since then, with 
the creation of other schools, the number has been reduced to five. 
The nmnbers in the school went down for a short period in ccmi- 
sequence, but the school has already recovered its former pros- 
perity. The discipline dispenses with detention, and feW 
impositions are set. There are two surveillants, but each pro- 
fessor is supposed to spend three to foiu* hoiu^ a day out of the 
school with the boys diu'ing recreation. As regards rehgious 
instruction, the director leaves it to the parents to decide whether 
they wish their children to be prepared for their first communion 
or not. The average age of the pupils is fifteen to sixteen. There 
is a preliminary class for those who have not obtained the certificat. 
This is useful, as it prevents the children from being snapt up by 
the Stablissements rdigieux. The director, M. Crocheton, informed 
me he was not troubled by boys leaving early, as the programme 
is cancentrique. The full school course is, however, three years. 

The director also kindly showed me over the school and groimds. 
He took me into the garden where experiments were being con- 
ducted with wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes. The results were 
very conclusive. The Ummn and the patch without nitrate were 
a long way behind the others. The rye, imfortimately, had been 
ruined by a storm Another excellent experiment was a nursery 
of all kinds of vines, in order to show which did best in the district. 
This is one of the few spots which the phylloxera has not yet invaded, 
though I was witness of some of its ravages at no very great dis- 
tance. There were no sections in the school. The director does 
not beUeve in sections. " It is like having a foot in one Ministry 
and the other in another, and one has no firm foothold." He 
attempts to diversify the instruction according to the tastes of the 
pupils. Great stress is laid on the practical side of agricultural 
teaching. Pupils are frequently taken into the garden to watch 
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the results of the experiments they are conducting. They are 
also initiated into grafting and pruning. Travaux manuds and 
gymnastics are likewise a feature in the school work. 

,^ I did not \'isit any higher primary schools in Calvados, for there 
were none to visit. The existence of a numl^er of little local colleges 
has prevented their creation. The advantages of the two branches 
<rf education, primary and secondar}', being under a single head 
are thus strikingly illustrated* though perhaps this desire to pre- 
vent overlapping and fear of injuring the little local grammar 
school has been pushed too far, to the profit of the religious secondary 
whools, which, with a perfectly elastic programme, are open 
lo cater for all and sundry, and to fall in with the every 
desire the parents may exprCiSs. It must not be thought, 
however, that the ojx»ning of higher ])rimary schools eveiy- 
whei-e would prove a universal attraction. There ai*e two 
factors in the question. The first ix)int is the necessity of 
bringing the curriculum still more into sjTnpathy with local needs. 
This should not, however, prove very difficult. As the i^esolutions 
of the International Congress on primary education, which deal 
with this subject, point out, all that is wanted is, while preserving 
the official programmes of 1893, to look on these rather as guides 
than .regulations, leaving each school fi'ee to reduce or enlarge 
them, varying them on the professional side according to the 
n^eds of the district, and further giving the director in council with 
his staff power to draw up the programme and the time table, the 
whole to be approved by the academy inspector— an excellent piece 
of decentralisation according to the reportei* of the Congress, M. 
Coliveux ; in fact, it is only an illustration of the ride that syllabuses 
are " good servants but bad masters." In the case of schools con- 
taining an agricultural section, special stress was also laid by the 
Congress on the need of ]}i*oviding champs d'experience and work- 
shoiw for learning about agricultural implements, their manu- 
facture, and repair. The second point is the necessity of taking 
into account class and social distinctions. Even our higher grade 
schools, while i)rofes8ing to be absolutely and entireh' democratic, 
tend in some places to become class schools, of a class at any rate 
one degree removed from tlie lower orders, and in our other schools 
the class factor is still more pronounced. Into the rightness and 
wrongness of such ideas this is not the place to enter. But in 
France, and even in rural France, the same distinctions exist, 
perhaps in some districts even more than with us. The higher 
primary schools are entirely gratuitous, and parents who fear the 
pramiscuite prefer to send their children to the paying classes of 
the religious schools. This point was clearly brought home to me 
by one or two academy ins|Dectors ; one at least, who could not be 
de8eril)ed as anything else than a keen reformer, and was in favour 
of' making the curricula for primary and secondary identical up 
to eight years of age, recognised the impossibiUty of a single school 
f6r all classes, and told me if fees could only be taken in the-high^ir 
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pntnary schools the attendance at them would be half as la^^ 
dgsin, * He was actually engaged in tiying to persuade the Mitiistry 
to create an extra paying class, and begged them to find some l6oj>- 
hole whereby the lower middle class might be able to 
be educated at the higher primary school. To anyone who looks 
i)eyond the letter of the law, it seems difficult to undei-stand why 
the State, which has both secondary and primary educiitibn undt^r 
its control, should exact payment for one type of education and 
refuse to take it for another. If paying classes will pay, why sliould 
not the State start them? It may jje urged that teaching is a 
State affair, and so the State has no right to show preferential 
treatment to any class in the same grade of education. But the 
true point seems to be that the State is bound to afford an adequate 
minimum of ac<Jommodation, but after that may grant additional 
facilities to those who are willing to i)ayfor them. Otherwise, 
what right has a State which owns a railway svstem like the 
Chemin de Per d'Etat to talce money from first-class pa88engei*8 for the 
additional facihties they desire ? If pai-ents on the State railway 
are allowed to pay for superior accommodation, why should not 
the same piivilege be refused them when the State schools are 
concerned ? The idea, too, of a school with fiee and paying sections 
is common in France, where it has largely been adopted by the 
eongr^ganistes. 

But. this innovation, as M. Doliveux points out in an excellent ?^®' 
^ic)e dn the subject in the " Revue P^dagogique " of 18th May, 
1900i will not always render the higher primary school a success. 
" La petite bourgeoisie n'est pas ambitieuse, mais elle est tr^s vani- 
tmuie. Elle n'ii'a jamais k 1 ecole primaire superieure. Jamais quoi 
que vous fassiez.''* For such people the higher primary school is 
not good enough. As one inspector said to me, for many a 
mother, the casquette (we sliould say college-cap) that her son weal's 
possesses an irresistible attraction, as Ijeing a kind of outward and 
.risible badge of gentility. The same insjjector was not oyer 
sanguine of the introduction of an enseigneinent special modeme 
ending at sixteen into the lyc^ of his own town. The peasant 
is proud, and it would be easy to put it about that the lycee w^ 
giving an inferior e(;lucation, though surely this could be met by 
having a sort of cours compl^mentaire, in which those who wished 
to stop on could specialise until nineteen. On the other hand, the 
religious school was willing to fall in with the parents' wishes, even 
if the pupils only came for six months, and would probably 
manage to avoid submitting its pupils to the teat ot a leaving 
examination' for' the- enseigneraent special moderne, on the pretext 

^IL Doliveux (Revue Pedagogique, May, 1900) deals with the objection, 
that the educational unity, and a}K>ve all the moral unity, of the nation, 
are thereby im|>erillcd in orcatintr scliools of different categories. Facts 
are against the ecole unitpte, and, after all, the moral unity of the 
na^on depends much less on the oneness of the school than on oneness of 
doctrine. 
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that it was only a second class affair. The mere fact of the lower 
middle class bearing a certain resemblance to the common people 
only makes them more desirous of emphasizing the distinction. 
It is obvious, where differences are represented by millimetres, it 
requires great attention to prevent their obliteration. Differences 
in metres can take care of themselves. M. Doliveux expresses this 
distinction under another figure. ** It is always on the frontiers 
that the opposition is most keen." 

B fatnre of Still, the remedy for the present decay of the local colleges seems 
i^^mmar ^ jj^^ ^ jj Doliveux points out, not in the excessive multiplication of 
higher primary schools, to which the small bourgeoisie vnll refuse 
to go, but in a modification of the too ambitious programme of 
the local secondary schools, in order to bring them more into keeping 
with local requirements by the creation of an enseignement spiScial 
moderne to finish at sixteen, which has alreadv been started in 
some colleges under the title of Enseignement moderne B, to distin- 
guish it from the ordinar)'^ Enseignement moderne that finishes 
at nineteen. But will not this enseignement tend little by little 
to l)ecome the same thing as the higher primary' programme ? Already 
the lycdes and colUges who prepare pupils for the Arts et metiers 
schods are obliged to send in their pupils for the higher primary 
certificate. " Higher primary education will, in a few years, be 
given in the colleges (and even in certain lycdes) and in the high 
primary schools. This enseignement spicwl will not— cannot be— 
anything else than higher primary education." Such is M. 
Doliveux's opinion in his summary of the International Congress in 
the " Kevue P^dagogique ** for November.* But here, perhaps, two 
objections might be m'ged. The leaving age in the higher primary 
school will probably, to judge by England, be still below that in 
the college, and secondly, the parents of the boys in the secondary 
school, being in easier circumstances, will be more inclined to give 
their sons a rather more liberal educationf and slightly less utifi- 
tarian preparation than the ordinary higher primary boy would 
receive. The latter, having no resources of his own, requires to 
be certain of finding a place in business on the morrow of the day 
he leaves the school. But, even if the programmes of the two 
types of school become more or less identical, will there be a cut- 
throat competition between the two ? No, says M. Doliveux, if 
care is taken not to plant one alongside the other. Their clientele 



* ThiB opimon is not shared by MM. Lacabe and Petit, preliminary 
reporters to the International Congress on Primary Education. They 
write : ** Although presenting certain analogies, these three forms oif 
education — modern, secondary, technical, and higher primary— differ in 
their means as well as their objects." 

t This might be done by adoption of the suggestion of MM. Lacabe and 
Petit, who suggest that if, in order to live, such and such small grammar 
school {college) experiences the need to add to these two forms of education 
(classical and modern) technical courses of study, it would be better then 
to transform it into a higher primary school, to which one could annex a 
Latin class. 
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will never be the same ; one will find its recruits among the small 
bourgeoisie, the other among the smart* boys of the lower orders.* 

Allusion has been already made to the division into sections of ^^ 
the higher primary schools. These sections, however, seem to J^ 
be the exception and not the rule. Of 207 boys' higher primary 
schools in France, only fifty-three contain industrial sections, 
twenty-five commercial, and only twenty agricultural (M. Doliveux), 
the OflSdal Report on Primary Education only enumerates fifteen ! 
li. B^n^Leblanc, in the International Congress on Agriculture, 
explained the cause of this backwardness. " We are here in a vicious 
circle ; on the one side the teachers assert there are not enough 
pupils to form a section, and on the other the agriculturists 
do not send their children because the section is not organised.'^ 
As the enseignement in the m*ban higher primary schools becomes 
more distinctly technical, industrial, or commercial, that in the 
rural districts should become very clearly agricultural, and M. 
Leblano suggested the Congress should propose a resolution to 
that effect. M. Compayre, the Rector of Lyon, in a speech made 
a year ago at Belley, spoke of the services the rm-al higher 
primary schools with agricultiu^l sections could render. Yet 
M. Doliveux is not sanguine of their increiise. The country 
is a bad "gathering ground." Distances are great; there 
is the question of finding the pupils places when they 
leave ; and besides, as has been pointed out, the small bourgeoisie 
would rather send their sons to the college. This statement is 
entirely borne out by a friend of mine, who regretted to me that 
the wife of one of his tenants had persuaded her husband to send 
their son to the local college, where he would certainly not receive 
the education that would best suit him for his after career. Still, 
the official report urges the creation of an agncultural section 
in rural higher primary schools, and points out that the agricul- 
tural education given in the ^cole pratique imder the Ministry of 
Agriculture does not take its place. The small proprietor does 
not always want anyone to teach his son his work ; he does want 
him to have a good scientific preparation for it, with a good 
general education to boot. 

There are some eighty higher primary schools for girls, ^*?"^ 
but I did not visit any of them, and in fact there were^SiS 
not more than three or four in all the departments under 
observation. The programme, however, is much the same as 
it is for boys, with the exception of the theoretical part in 
agricultmre, which has been suppressed, a course that perhaps 
might be followed in the boys' schools. The chief point which 
interested me, the enseignement manager, is only represented by a 
theoretical com^se of instruction, though in a few schools it also 

* Here M. Doliveux is in agreement with MM. Zacabe and Petit. 
These three forms (see previous note) each "appeal to a distinct 
foUowing. There where they pose as antagonists, they fail in their 
mission: one or other gives itself up to encroaclimeftts that their 
dea^riy defined programmes in nowise sanction.** 
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mdudes a certain amount of laundry work and cooking. The 
drawback to any wide extension of this teaching is the coat of 
proper apparatus. A certain effort is being made to render the 
teaching of household economics scientific by giving the girls an 
insight into the component chemical parts of the various simple 
dishes. The Ministry is also anxious that they shoidd take up 
gai*dening, both theoretical and practical. , 

(4) The Ecoles Nation ales Profp:ssionnellks (Highicr 

Primary Technical). 
ir nature. The ecoles primaires supirxeures are, as has been seen, paiHiially 
professional. They never, however, lose theu' predominant char- 
acter of giving at the same time a general training. Tlie icoles 
ruUiorudes professiormelles, of which there were unfortunately 
no examples in the Departments I visited, were originally progres- 
sive, schools of apprenticeship, more or less primary schools with 
a technical top. A clear idea of their aim is given by the following 
definition from M. Buisson :— 

They are by no means special technical schools, or schools of arts and 
crafts, more or less complete ; they are school groups comprising tiie 
national school, the elementary primary school, and tJic higher primary 
school, and embracing at all its degrees the professional education whicli 
riies progressively from the first year, in which it is hardly anything, 
to the last term, in which it is everything. 

tfrenee The best way of distinguishing between the two t^'pes, higher 
(1 higher primary and professional (technical), is a comparison of the time 
"■'^y- tables of the two :- 

Total Number of Hours in Second and TmRD Year Courses in - 
(1) Scale Prim, Super. \ (2) Ecole prat, d'industrie. 



General Section. Industrial, 
ching 20 14 

5ticMU 10 14 



k. 
portion. 



2:1 1:1 



Second Year. Third year. 
12 7i 

36 '39 ' 

1:3 1:5. 



Tl\ese professional scliools seem to have enjo3'ed*agood deal ^<tf 
prosperity, and the nmiil>ers of their jnipils have ste'adilyin^rerf^f. 
The schooling is free, and pupils enter the higher classes., by 
means of scholai-ships. The progrannne is niosth' indu3trial, but 
at't^oiron there is an agricultural pavilion, which contains lidt 
only classrooms, but a perfect arsenal of agricultm'al tools and 
niachiiiery. There is also attached to this school a large agricul- 
tural laboratory and a wheelwright's shop. 
Lr future ^P to 1900 the four most important of these schools were 
utider the condominium of the Ministry of Public Instruction 
and that of Commerce. A vote in the Budget has since 
transferred them to the Ministry of Commerce. Hitherto 
they liave made a point of insisting on a quantum of general 
education. Thus the progranmie of Vierzon states that no 
sjfetialisation is aUoHwd there except in the wrkshop, eBtt. 
that 6nly after the first' y eat. The r^le 5tthe6e schbok, sajs 
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the Director of Armentieree is to develop the general instiniction 

of the pupils. The Director of Vierzon observes : " Our young 

people are not in general instruction inferior to the higher primary 

people," It will be interesting to watch whether these schools 

will still retain this characteristic or become assimilated to the 

ecoles pratiques (Tmdustrie, whose object is the apprentissage 

immddiat. The latter schools suffer from a fui*ther disadvantage 

of having interpreted industry in the naiTow sense of carpenti^' 

and " fitting." They do not give satisfaction " to the sons of bakets, 

confectioners, jam-makei-s, lxx)tmakei's, tailors, hattera, potters, and 

80 many others, the enumeration of whom would be endless."* 

In fact the training they give is of little or no use to the ruril 

inhabitants living round a country towm. So great has been tKe 

over-production of mechanics through this narrow interpretation 

of technical education, that already the workmen in metallurgy 

ai'e beginning to suffer from the competition they cause among 

themselves. Under these circumstance it is not surprising that 

the International Primary Congress on its own initiative pr6po8e!d 

that the condominium should remain for these schools which h^\ 

not been transferred, not with a view of extending it, for, as M. 

Doliveux says, " It has not given in general satisfactory results/' 

i>ut in order to prevent the technicalisation of any more higher 

primary schools through this channel. 

It is ciuious to note that while in England to-day there is a grow- 4^"" 
ixig tendency to place all forms of education— technical, agricul-cies. 
tural, and professional— under the new Board of Education, i^i 
France the opposite tendency is at work, not only in technology 
V)ut agriculture, where the ecole.^ pratiques d'agrieulture, and, in 
fijU5t, (Ul the agricultural educational establishments are imder the 
IMiaistry of Agriculture, and even the teachers of iliat sub- 
i «ct in the denies normales are mainly deix^ndent on it. 

There is one very interesting point connected with the ti^ansfei .A" »' 
CDf these national professional schools, wliicli was indicated to me ™^ ^ 
V>y an official. The discipline in the i)rofesaional schools, under 
^he Ministry of Commerce, hjis lx»cn at times, rather difiicultv^Zt 
ill be very instructive to see whether the four i)rofessional schopls 
hich, under the pedagogical influence of the Ministry of Public 
nstruction, have met with no such difhculties, will find them- 
yes later on exposed to similar experiences. My informant 
-sr^ttributed these difficulties to the difference of regime, the dis- 
^•/ipline in the pm-ely technical schools lx.nng rather of a military 
:Kiature. - — 

~ (5) AGRICm.TURAL SCHOOLS — CONCLUSION OF THE MaTTEB. • 

More directly bearing than the preceding category on the educa- The/ 
"^ion of the country children are the farm schools and practical ^'*' 
agricultural schools, which are well described in Mr. Austin Lee's 

: :; — — L 

-f^AMo^Btwres,' Vie^rzon, Voiron, Nantes. For list of the other*- •§« 
c^cial statist^ -P*^©. xli. • 
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comprehensive little rejwrt on Agriculttu'al Education.* Unfortu- 
nately they are rather few and far between ; in the five departments 
I visited there was only one — a ferme ecole at Saint Gautier, 
near Domfront. The farm was founded in 1850. The soil was 
rather poor, having only recently come under cultivation. It 
was also let down by the late proprietor. The present director 
has, however, worked it up again ; as much as £80 a year was 
spent at one time on artificial manure, though the sum is now less. 
A certain amount of draining has also been carried out^ but the 
high ground req\iires planting, as it would help to protect the 
crops. The farm comprises about 321 acres, of which about 74 
are arable, 125 pastiu^, 7-8 garden, 80 wood, 30 conunon and 
furze, and 5 are covered with buildings, etc. The rotation of crops 
observed is : first year, one-third roots, two-thirds buckwheat ; 
second year, four-fifths wheat, one-fifth rye ; third year, oats and 
barley ; fouilh, clover and temporary grass. The chief danger 
to the wheat are the drenching showers that sometimes occur. 
The average yield, 24J — 25J bushels per acre. The buckwheat 
yields 28 to 33 bushels an acre, and the oats about 45 bushels. 
There are six mares kept, and the colts are sold. The dairy con- 
sists of 18 Normandy cows. The styes contain one boar, two sows 
for breeding, and 5 or 6 pigs, which are kept to fatten. There are 
23 pupils, but they are rather young. The average age is only 
14 years 10 months. The course is two years in duration. The 
Government pay the staff, which at Saint Gautier consists of a 
director, a teacher superintendent, who keeps the books, an over- 
seer of practical work, a gardener, a drainer, a veterinary sm*geon, 
and a drill instructor, and it also contributes 270 francs a year 
for each pupil. The ferme err>Je is generally nm by the director 
at his own risk. The defect of the ferme 4cole is, therefore, 
this, that the director, being obliged, above all things, to make 
ends meet, is apt to neglect the more moderate pupils, as it pays 
him best to give the work to the most capable hands he finds among 
the pupils. Two of my informants who had actually been at such 
schools described the work as extremely hard. One who went 
at twenty-one only stayed two years, but the full course for 
pupils of fourteen to sixteen is three. Another, who to-day is an 
agricultural professor, spoke in favour of the farm school, though 
he admitted it was often used as a stepping stone to the higher 
schools. As he truly said, everything depended on whether the 
director was good or not. In confirmation of what he said, a 
peasant proprietor in Sarthe told me how a neighbour of his had 
been at a farm school, and that he was a farmer hors ligne. Though, 
as Mr. Lee says, the present importance of these schools is com- 
paratively small — they have fallen from seventy-five to fourteen 
— they still render some service in turning out improved culti- 
vators of the small farmer type. 

.'■■■ '■■ — II-.... .. Ill I |■■^.i^a^ 

* Diplomatic and CooBular Reports, No. 505, Miscettaneoui Series. 
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The Asoles praiiques d'agricultwe are fully described by Mr. Lee. Ecole 

nhe only addition I can make to his description is the criticism JJJlJ^. 
f several competent persons who asserted that the sons of cnlti- ture. 
ators for whom these schools were intended do not sufficiently 
requent them. Too often the wrong sort go there, attracted 
y the scholai'ships, in the hope to get a place somewhere, or to 
JBniove on to something higher, like Grignon. Hence the education 
hich would benefit a fanner's son is insufficient for these pupils, 

use they lack the necessaiy practiciil grounding. 
For a description of the other agricultural establislinients of a Other in- 
:«niore advanced type, whether secondary or higher, Mr. Lee's pam- *^^^^^*®^ 
hlet will be found useful. One should also add, honoris cavsa, 
he name of the Christian Brothers' Listitute at Beauvais. The 
orticultural school at Versailles, which is described by Mr. Lee, 
visited by my colleague and myself. As an establishment 
or turning out high-class gardeners who can turn their hand to 
nything it should be quite unequalled. The garden itself is quite 
picture of neatness and productiveness. 

Of the agricultural institutions for girls, besides those men- For girls, 
ioned by Mr. Austin Lee, there are t\A o dairy schools in Brittany, 
ne at Kerhver and the other at Coetlogon. The course lasts a 
ear. Girls are received at fo\ui»en. There are scholarships 
or the necessitous. Mme. Bodin, who read a paper on them at 
he sixth Litemational Congress on Agriculture, would Uke to 
the coiLTse increased to two years, and the multiplication of 
^^3uch schools in suitable rm^al districts. 

Higher Education in Rural France and Englamd, 

Summing up briefly one's impressions on what the French have 
^one recently in the way of education above elementary in the 
-^Doimtry and for the country, it is probable they have accomplished 
:»iore than we. But our country educational authorities liave been 
^greatly hampered by the limited character of their statutory powers, 
e French have set up in the country districts a certain number 
f higher primary schools and colors complenientaires, with occa- 
sionally agricultm-al sides, as well as founding some forty-one ecoles 
jfratiques d^agricuHva-e. Yet, as we have already seen, they, too, 
have to face similar difficidties to our own — the question of dis- 
tances, of lack of locomotion, and the framing of cmTicula, and 
the starting of schools for social classes a Uttle above those whose 
children frequent the elementary schools. This latter is, perhaps, 
for us in England the most serious problem. Only in om* case 
it is a somewhat higher class that finds itself left out in the cold. 
In many parts of England the country shopkeeper, the struggling 
district doctor, the impoverished parson, and the small-tenant 
farmer have hterally no day school within hail to which they can 
send their children over and above the elementary school. Nor 
have we, as in France, a religious party who make it their business 

6343 O 
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to take an active share in intermediate education in the countr}', 
and even reduce the price of board and tuition to something below 
its prime cost in their efforts to compete with the State schools. 
We shall probably liave to copy the Fi'ench in creating schools in 
waste places, which, as they will cater for a still higher class than 
those who i*efuse to enter the French higher primary' schools^ will 
have, of necessity, to be chiistened secondary. We must, further, 
recognise, as they, that country secondary education ends at sixteen 
or, at the latest, at seventeen, and largely modernise the curri- 
cula of most of our countiy grammar schools, and if we may not 
subsidise private enterprise, yet at least we might allow, like the 
French !iave done, public scholarships to be held at such private 
schools as fulfil the tests of efficiency in districts where the 
educational supply is inadequate.* 



CHAPTER X.— THE EXTENSION OF THE SCHOOL'S WORK, 

(EUVRES COMPLEMENTAIRES. 

(a) Inside the School. 

> The vigorous life of the French primar}' schools is indicated b\* 

vivida of ^j^^ broad view taken b\^ the teachers of their sphere of action. Under 
nary the steady encouragement of an all-seeing, inteUigent, and sym- 
cation. pathetic Executive, they have been able to utilise their superfluous 
energies in a regular cycle of good ^vorks, in which pubhc bodies 
and private individuals have alike co-operated.f These might, 
in a way, be likened to flying buttresses, w^hich go far to shoi'e 
up and strengthen the already stiong position the school has 
actjuired in the country. This woik may be roughly divided up 
mto educational effort inside and outside the school. Under th^ 
first head may be classed the caisse des Scales, the school savings- 
bank, the rrmtvalitd scolaire, the school libraries, the temperance^ 
societies, the associations for the protection of bu'ds, the schoo 
shooting clubs, etc. The school libraries, which are in the 
category, extend into the second in the cases in which they are o 
to parents as well as to pupils. Under the second head coini 
the school patronage societies, the associations of former pupi 
and last, but not least, the great work of evening teachmg ani 
recreative work, consisting of popiUar readings, lecttu^es, and evei 
ing classes for both sexes, leading up to and embracing the ne 
founded popular univei-sities, which are practically a form of ot 
University Extension movement. In addition, we find in tl 
towns a strong feeling in favour of school colonies, a number ^" 
school children being every year planted out dining the 
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holidays in the country, not being billeted among the villagers, 
but quartered in the country boarding schools, which are kindly 
lent for the pui'pose. Some, of course, of the above undertakings, 
are more or less obUgatory, but the success which has attended 
them has in nearly all cases l^een due to the teachers and 
inspectora, for the finest scheme in theory will not woi-k without 
the expenditure of human energy. 

The caisae des icoles has already been treated of as a means for pro- The caiue 
moting r^ularity of attendance by providing the children of the ^" ^coUi, 
indigent with books and clothes. I did not, however, come across 
the school restaurant (caiitirie scolaire), wliich is an established thing 
in Paris, and provides both gratuitous and paying meals, though 
I was informed in one or two schools that the children receive 
bread in winter. Some of the teachers, however, kindly look after 
the children who come from a distance, and cook and warm their 
dinners for them. At CoquainvdUers the children who stop during 
the mid-day interval pay a sou a day for cooking, etc., and the 
poorer children pay notliing. At the girls' school at Ouilly (Cal- 
vados) I saw a table neatl}' set out \\'ith the victuals the children 
had brought. Each child had its bottle of cider, with meat, or saus- 
ages, or eggs. The teacher only charges for the use of the crockerj-. 
Cooking, etc., 1 franc 50 cents a month. At Xeufchatel, in Sarthe, 
the childi'en who come from a long wa} off are allowed to warm 
their food on the school stove, which smacks strangely of one's 
achoolboy efforts at the culinaiy art on the hot-water pipes. A 
few figures will show the extent of the work of the caisse des icoles 
in the districts I visited. In Calvados, 1897-98, 3,832 children 
i-eceived clothes, 2,613 food, and 12,837 school books. There 
Were 720 schools with caisses, and their total budget amounted 
to 124,607 francs 65 centimes. In Loir-et-Cher in 1898 there 
were 244 caisses, and the communes contributed 70,044 francs. 
In Sarthe, which is a rich department, a bureau de bienfaisa/nce 
is to be found in nearly every commune. The subsidy of the com- 
mune seems to varv^ ; it was 50 francs at Neufchatel, 15 at St. 
t^aterne, and at Charge (Indre-et-Loire> it was only 10 francs. 

The caisse d'ipargne scolaire seems to be on the down grade ^^ <^*'* 

in France. In 1886 there were 23,375 caiss^'s for the same ^j^SJIJ^* 

number of schools (out of some 100,000X with 484,162 depositors 

^nd 12,338,253 francs on deposit : in 1887 there were only 

16,878 caisses, with 327,999 depositors and 9,880,031 francs 

^8 deposits. There are two reasons for the present decline — 

one the adoption of the caisse d'epargne postale, and the 

other the diversion of the scholars' monev to the mutuality 

scolaire. Looking through the statistics of the depai-tments 

visited, it appears that in Calvados the number of children 

depositors was 4,266, and the sum amoimted to 171,356 francs. 

The depositors showed an increase of 69 on the preceding year, 

but the deposits fell 10,076 francs. In Orne in 1898 there were 66 

caisses working, with 1,204 depositoi-s and 27,346 francs on depoait. 

The Aca lamy Inspector remarks : " This institution is slowly dis- 

5S42 02 
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appearing; it is being replaoed by the post office savings bank. 
In Loir-et-Cher, on the other hand, the caisse d'ipargne is in the 
ascendant. In 1894 there were only 142 caiases, with 2,646 de- 
positors and 42,351 francs to their credit ; whereas in 1897 there 
were 262 caisses, with 5,001 depositors, with 89,414 francs to their 
names. In this department I came across one or two remarkable 
cases of saving. At St. Denis-la- Victou-e each of the nineteen 
children had a savings bank book." 

A ymiilar system to our device of sticking postage stamps on 
a sheet was shown me by a teacher at Chauffour. The stamps in 
this case are those of 5 centimes. When they I'each 20 they are 
accepted by tlie caisse, and credited to the child. At the same 
school I was told twenty-two out of thirty-one children had opened 
an account. This seems a high percentage, but Sarthe is one of 
the most thrifty and saving Departments. 

Other methods for encouraging saving are the giving of cen- 
times as good marks to children either for work or attendance, 
and tlxe presentation of a bank book with a small sum in it in the place 
of a book at prize-givings. This practice is also common in re- 
Ugious schools. Thus at the boys' school at Alen9on the top children 
receive banking books as rewards. In the various siuns given or 
bequeathed to the primary schools in Loir-et-Cher in 1899 one 
comes across such entries as — " M. Le Baron Blanquet, lui livret 
de caisse d'epargne de 10 francs pour recompenser Televe, etc.; M. 
de Bernard, 50 francs pour hvrets de caisse d'^pargne, etc.; Mme. 
Veuve Sudrot, 20 francs pom* prix et hvrets de caisse d'^pargne, 
etc. Legs Munier, 200 francs repartis en 4 hvrets de caisse 
d'epargne," etc. This method of acknowledging the gifts of 
private donors in the official report for the year is not without -J^.l 

its value pour encourager les autres. 

The caisse d'epargne scolaire has been the stepping-stone 
to the mytualite scolaire. This system of mutual insurance 
was founded by M. J. C. Cave in the XIX. arrondissement of 
Paris (la Villette). He was president of the Mutual Aid Society, 
and was struck by the smallness of the pensions to which 
an adult could look forward. He therefore bethought him 
of the child. The system is very simple. The child pays in 10 cen- 
times a week ; half of this is put by to provide the child with an 
old age pension, the other 5 centimes are employed to serve as 
" sick pay," at the rate of 25 to 50 centimes a day for the family 
of the contributor. (At Ciien the pay is 50 centimes a day for 
the first month and 25 centimes afterwards.) Thus, as M. Edouard 
Petit has pointed t, the society is at once a society of thrift and of 
soUdarity. The codary schools are also being interested in 
it. Already ten lycees and colleges for girls and fifteen for boys 
have taken it up. The lycees contribute the same as the others, 
but abandon their lights to sick pay. Funds ai-e also derived 
from honorary members in Calvados ; these pay a miniTniiTn of 
6 francs. It is calculated that at fifty-five a contributor of a penny 
a week will be entitled to £10 a yeai* ! The movement baa had 
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a great sucoees. In 1895-96 there were seventy societies. To-day 
there are 871 in full working order and 250 under consideration.* 
More than 300,000 children are mutualists. 

As regards the extra work for the teachers, it is stated that in 
the six classes of the Ecole Boileau at Pai'is, which counts over 150 
members, each teacher does not spend ten minutes once a week 
to register the receipts, and the whole business does not involve 
an hour's work for the head teacher. The particular form that 
the mutuality takes is varieki. Thus, in Calvados it embraces 
the whole department ; in Sartheitgoes by arrondissements (Saint 
Calais, La Fleche). In other departments it is by cantons, as 
apparently at Toui-s. Some persons hold that the department 
is too big a imit, but, as one inspector said to me, there could not 
be any great difficulty to split the society up in sections to corre- 
spond to the arrondissements. I did not happen upon the system 
in the coiu^e of my rounds through otlier departments, but M. 
Petit, primary inspector at Argentan (Orne), told me they were 
thinking of starting a society there. 

In some schools there is a shooting range. I came across jvr seolaire, 

one or two, but they are not very numerous. This year for 

the tir scolaire at Rouen, which was for all the region, 

only fifteen schools competed. At St. Aubin-sur-Mer I found 

a " tir." The distance was twelve metres, and the teacher 

had invented an ingenious system of pulleys for removing or 

replacing the " cartons " or cardboard discs, which obviated the 

need of going near the target at all. At ChauflFour the teacher 

told me he allowed the elder pupils to " faireun carton "(fire a set 

of rounds), once a week, as a sort of reward for good work (an 

excellent idea ! ) 

Of the various temperance societies which have branches Temperance 
ixi the schools or among the old boys I did not come across *^^®^^^ 
«\ny examples. To judge by their exhibition at the Paris 
^how, they seem to be becoming increasingly active. It 
should be noted, however, that they are not teetotal societies, 
which in such a country as France, where wine and cider are the 
xxational beverages, would never gam a foothold. They allow, 
in fact, of a moderat-e use of fermented Uquors, whether wine, 
older, or beer, and merely pledge their adherents against the 
Vise of the various distilled liquors, many of them violent poisons, 
^o imfortunately popular in France toniay, owing to the partial 
failure of the wine crop through the phylloxera. 

School Ubraries were established by the decree of the Istg^, ^ 
of June, 1862, in every primary school. Their contents should UbrariM. 
ixidude (1) the needful books for class use; (2) those books 
p^resented by the Ministry to the school ; f (3) those given by the 
prefect, which have been bought with the money voted by the 
<Uonseil&-g6n^raux ; (4) books given by private individuals, in- 
Ciluding authora, successful or otherwise : and (5) works acquired 

* According to the " Petit Parisien " of October 6th, 1900, the number 
now 1600. 

t In 1899 the Government vote was 93,000 francs of which 10,000 
to be specially spent on agricultural work. 
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by the library's own funds. A yearly report has to be made each 
year by every head teacher on his Ubrary. The following figures 
for all France and Algeria give the following figures: — 

1892. 1897. 

Number of libraries - - - 39,646 41,498 

Number of volumes - - - 4,858,120 6,190,973 

Number of "issues' - -6,862,350 7,219,438 

It must be remembered that in some cases these books are taken 
out by adults. 

In the depai'tment under observation I came across the following 
figures for Calvados (1897). Number of Ubraries, 686 ; volumes, 
64,595 ; readers, 15,804 ; books taken out, 35,143, which showed 
an inci'ease of six libraries on the year and 304 voliunes. The 
numljer of readei-s was 1,139 less, the nmnljer of lxx)ks taken out 
050 more. The reason of this decrease is clearly indicated by the 
academy inspector. Many of the libraries consist of old-fashioned 
books, and the presentations made by the State and the town and 
parish councils are quite insuflicient to restock them. In Indre- 
et-Loire (1897-98) there were 387 libraries, 54,560 voliunee, and 
66,997 boiTovvers. The academy inspector in his report speaks 
of the happy idea of certain teachers to open subscriptions for their 
libraries. In Orne, in 1898, there were 475 libraries, or two more 
than the preceding year. The volumes amounted to 49,996, and 
the books issued to 27,931, against 26,532 the year before. This 
increase is put down by the academy inspector to the expenditure 
on new books, of money voted by the department and communes, 
or subscribed by private individuals. The need of intei^esting 
books, of which he complains, is easily seen from a comparison 
between the books and the volumes issued, which amount to littl 
more than half. In Loir-et-Cher the figures were rather better -- 
There were two libraries more in 1899 than in 1898 ; the number 
of books and readers showed an increase of 198, and 443 ; anc^ 
what is more important, thei*e were 46,319 books taken out agai 
41,912 volumes. In Loir-et-Cher 4,884 francs were spent on 
libraries, and nearlv as much was contributed in Sarthe 
the joint efforts of the department and the commimes, who v 
2,000 and 2,552 francs respectively. 

The criticisms of the academy inspectors confirm my ow 
periences. Where the books were either too few or too 
fashioned the library was but little used. At Neufch&te 
school library contained such imsuitable books as " Boileau 
*' La Vie de J^sus Christ et son nouveau traducteiu*," a work of 
erudition, by a member of the Institute. Happily, howevi 
teacher has started a " popular " library, open to paren 
scholars alike. Although the authorities were not at first 
favourable, the library has turned out to be a most precio 
between the parents and the school. The commune gave 
egg of 50 francs, and last year alone fifty borrowers con 
no less than 30 francs by taking out 300 volumes, for whic 
paid Id. a time. The money thus earned will be spent i 
jDurchasei. It is interesting to note that the most popular 
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iire " Monte Cristo," " The Last of the Mohicsanfl," '' The Three 
Musketeers/' and " Jane Eyre" ; the last is heaucawp lu. At Beau- 
mont, in Sarthe, I was told there was a bibliothiqve populaire, 
much patronised by everyone and largely supported by the munifi- 
cence of the deligve ca/ntonal, who was a good friend to the school 
in general. I forgot to ask whether there was a regular chil- 
dren's section, such has been created in some of our large free 
libraries. At Montlivaut there is a library of the Soci^t^ R4pub- 
licame, part of which is reserved to memliers and the other paiii 
open to the commune and the school. In fact the libraries seem 
to lie generally well patronised wherever they contain suitable 
lx)oks.* At Chauffour (Sarthe) the teachers obtained leave to 
pmge the hbrary of reactionaiT books and add others. The volimiea 
issued, which amounted to sixty-two and sixty-seven for the pre- 
ceding years, at once mounted in half a year to over 100 for thirty- 
five children. Some of the books were given by the departments 
The commune contributed 15 francs, and there was a 8Ui*pIus of 
30 francs over and above fi-om the tombola, which had been raised 
to buy a magic lantern, which itself had cost 70 francs.f The teacher 
informed me the children frequently came and told him they had 
not brought back the book, as theii* mother had kept it to read. 
Other children often read aloud to their parents in winter, 
especially if the latter are illiterate. This was also the case at 
Chaumont (Xoir-et-Cher), where no less than 360 books were taken 
Out by sixty-eight children (an avemge of practically six per head 
against a little over one for all France). Another good figure 1 
Ciopied down was at Lonray (Orne), where twelve children took 
out sixty books. 

(6) Outside the School. 

(i.) School Patronage and Former PupUn Societies. 

The school patronage societies, which are more numerous in ^^^ 
^ . ,,.1 11 ..I.-1 patronage 

t.he towns than m the country, are really a corporation of friends societies. 

of the school, who help to provide the school with evening enter- 

t^ainments and assist in placing the pupils when they leave. I came 

•This opinion on the need of suitable books was the subject of a remark- 
able conference by M. P^rie, the present academy inspector of Loir-et- 
CJher, when academy inspector in Savoie in 1888, in which he gives some 
interesting figures on the number of readers in a single circonscription. 
Out of 76,444, 30,00(3 could read, 6,000 were occasional readers, and 500 
liabitual readers. Starting from these figures, which show that the appe- 
tite of most of those who read is very slight, ho insists, in order that it may 
^TTow with eating, on the supreme necessity of readable books. We oft^r 
blame our pubhc libraries in England for not creating a demand for more 
serious literature. We, too, forget that the majority of readers have noi 
yet cut their milk teeth, and we expect them, all the same, to masticate the 
toughest of standard authors. 

t One of the most'original methods of procuring the funds for a library 
is that invented by fa Society called " Les Amis des Livres " in Jura. 
They hired a field of about an acre, and the seed potatoes were furnished 
by the members, who also gave their lalx^ur for nothing. It is reckoned 
that the able-bodied meml)er8, who niunborod- :^3, would not have 
to devote more than seven hours apiece during the year to the work. The 
proceeds of the'crop went to augment the funds of the library, 
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across one of these societies at Ecommoy, in Sarihe. It seemed 
to be in a very floiuishing state, possessing 115 associates, and 
having ab:*eady disbursed some £80 in prizes. According to M. 
Edouard Petit, these societies are tending to become assimilated 
siation ^ those of associations of former pupils, in which the outside 
met element figiu*e on the Ust of adherents as honorary members. The 
*• latter, which are often called les petites A, are extremely numerous 

in some departments. Thus in the Cdte d'Or there are 293 rural 
amUieSf which specially occupy themselves with questions of agri- 
culture and viticulture. The total for all France in 1898-9 was 
3,761 associations for boys and 1,500 for girls, the patronage 
societies being 9^86. These petites A seem to be less common in the 
districts under observation, though I came across several instances. 
In Sailihe they amount to twenty-eight. The reasons of this back- 
wardness are naturally manifold. But in two schools, at* least, 
it was not due to a want of energy on the part of the teachers. At 
Vimoutiers the director of the school told me he had tried to hunt 
up the old boys, and could not find more than twenty, and those 
were too poor to form an association. In another school the 
teacher had made a similar investigation, but discovered there 
were not enough in his village to form a nucleus. In many villages 
the young men who were at the school have left, and only the old 
ecimen ^olka and children remain. 

>ty. One of the most complete societies I came across was that of 

the Soci6t6 Amicale des Eleves et anciens El^ves de TEcole des 
Gar9ons at Saint Aubin-sur-Mer (Calvados), which numbers 175 
members (of whom fifty are old boys), out of a total population 
of only 700. According to the statutes the triple object of the 
school is to keep up school acquaintances, encoiu*age the senti- 
ment of soUdarity, and react against the cabaret by the substitution 
of harmless and patriotic recreation. The annual subscription 
is 1 franc ; honorary members pay 2, and life governors 20 francs. 
Beligious and political discussions are forbidden. The society 
has already given several musical and theatrical evenings. The 
teacher and his class have constructed a temporary stage, and even 
painted some 8cener\*. The fetes and soirees are very popular. 
They have attract^^d audiences of over 500 people, and have even 
given rise to the production of a local comedy: — 

LE VOYAGE A SAINT-AUBIN-SUR-MER 

Comedie en 2 actes. 

Distribution des Roles. 
Lancelot, commer9ant retired MM. A. Delaunat 

Maxime, etudiant aux beaiix-arts, 

neveu dc Lancelot 0. Lacboix 

Alfred, lieutenant de vaisseau, neveu de 

Lancelot A. Sbvsbtre 

Laurent, etudiant en medecine, ami de 

Maxime L. MsRiSL 

Saladin, domestique de Maxime P. Flaioasd 

Alcibiade, concierge puis marin Ch. Caillot 

C^rusard, marchand de couleurs P. AmbeOibs 

Marina, HuiBsier9« 



•_ 
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The finances, too, are in a very satisfactory state, the receipts being 

201 francs and the expenses 146 francs. As a specimen of how 

"t» render village life more attractive in a cheap and satisfactory 

zCashion the above seems an excellent object lesson ; the outlay 

^3f lOd. a year ought not to be beyond the means of the humblest 

subscriber. The inspector, M. Trabuc, was loud in his praises 

«f such institutions. They make for local homogeneity, inculcate 

«30-operation, and coimteract alcoholism. The young folks at the 

zxnofit critical age come to the school, which is turned into a club 

:voom on Sunday, instead of going to the cabaret. In tine weather 

^hey play tennis and le chapeau on the beach. One Sunday, the 

*€eacher told me, there were no games ; the result was he met two 

-«3f his old pupils tipsy. The association take in four newspapers, 

^md lat-ely out of tlioir Hnix»rfliious funds liave ]x)iight a phono- 

^mph. They wei*e also tliinking at the time of my visit of 

getting u]) Ji tomMa for taking the school to the exhil)ition. 

(ii.) Evening Continuation Classes. 

The evening continuation classes have had a rather chequered Historical 
existence. In 1867, under Victor Duruy, the number of classes ®^®tch 
amounted to 28,586 ; in 1889 it had fallen to 7,322. The idea had 
jijot abroad that the laicisation of the schools, compulsory attend- 
ance and the abolition of fees would render the evening school 
superfluous. The State subscription, which had been as high as 
1,300,000 francs, sank to a meagre 20,000 francs. But it was 
soon remarked that the reforms of Jules Ferry, despite their 
thorouglmess and comprehensiveness, were not a universal panacea. 
The school attendance was not altogether satisfactory, and, further, 
it was seen that the most fruitful years of the pupil's life for the 
acquisition of knowledge and the formation of character are passed 
outside the school itself. About 1894 a new movement in favour 
of evening classes declared itself. The numerous societies* for 
improving popular education, of which the *' Ligue Fran^aise de 
I'ikiseignement'' is perhaps the most important, took up the new 
crusade in favoin* of evening schools, which in the big towns was 
already l)eing carried on by such societies as the Polytechnic and 
Philoteehnic Associations. Among their most ardent backers were 
M. Leon Bourgeois and M. Ferdinand Buisson. In 1895, M. Poin- 
cair6, then Minister of Public Instruction, issued a circular on 
the 8ul)ject, which has been described as the charter of popular 
education. 

The line taken by M. Poincair^ has been followed by M. Rambaud, 
Ixis successor, and M. I^eygues, the present minister, who has found 
^ worthy second in the present head of Primary Instruction, M. 
^Sayet. But the life and soul of the present renaissance in evening Evening 
Schools has been M. Edouard Petit, who has gone through the ^^^^^ 

length and breadth of the country in order to start new centres 

•^' — ■ ■ ■ -< 

*M. Edouard Petit puts these at 1,200, 
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or revive old ones. St ill, the movement could not have been so 
widespread if it had not fallen on good ground, in the shape of the 
-chers. primar\' teachers, who have nobly risen to the occasion. It was in 
reference to this work that a teacher of Clermont Ferrand proudly 
wrote : — " One can count on the alisolute devotion of the teachers 
whenever it is a matter of working for social regeneration and 
strengthening the Republic." A few eloquent figures on the pro- 
gress of the work will show that these are no idle words. In 
1894-6 there were 7,322 cours for men, in 1899 there were 26,881 ; 
nor are the girls neglected. These classes, which are generally 
taken on Sundays, owing to the objection to tlieii* being held at 
night, have felt the influence of this vigorous movement in favour 
of adding a *' morrow to thi' scliool life." In 1894-95 thei'e were 
966. Ill 1899-10(10 thev had rLstm to 1(*>,()10. 
Mice. The increasing interest of the State is l)est shown by the follow- 

ing figures. In 1894-95, its contribution was only £800. In 
1896-97, it was over £5,(100. To-day it stands at £8,000. This 
sum is split up into small sul)sidie8, that varj^ according to the 
departments. In 1898, 650 fmncs, or £26, of this monev went into 
the pockets of tlie teachei*s of liOir-et-Cher, and a similar sum was 
distributed among the teachei's of Sarthe. 

The bulk of the money is found by the local authorities, who—- :>x:^fl 

have raised their grants in aid from £46,000 in 1 895-96 to £04,000— < ^ € ) 

This is doled out in sums of 150 francs on rare occasions, niort^^^jr^o 

often of 100 and even 50 francs; sometimes it is only 25 fi*ancs, ^^==1^^::^ ( 

and in not a few cases the teachei's get notliing. The rest of tht^ .m: K ^ 

contributions come from private sources, which in 1895-96 wer^ — 

responsible for £1,800, and last year for £10,000. The move? 

ment is further encouraged by a distribution of decorations, medal 

diplomas, books, and letters of congratulation to the teachers. • ^. 

five The five rural departments under observation, though far fromzKr^z^ o: 

irtinents. ^^ ** madding " crowd of Paris, have not remained imaffected bj^zz^ I 

com- the movement. In Calvados, in 1897-98, the statistics were ai^^ « t 

HODS. follows -.—Evening schools under male teachers, 131 ; imder femaE^ 

teachers, 23 : total, 154. Number of enrolments : men, 2,15*^^^^ 
women, 245 : total, 2,387, or an increase of 61 in the clai 
and of 980 in the enrolments. The number of State teache 
in the depaitment is 1,228. Orne did still better in 1888-89. Wi 
1,014 State teachers, the number of cours rose from 137 to 16' 
and the hearers from 4,968 to 5,903. Saithe, with 999 teacher^^ci 
had 214 men's classes and 97 female, or a total of 311 classes, 
enrolments amounted to 5,248, or a little inferior to Ome, b 
the increase on the vear was 623. In 1897-98, Indre-et-Lo 
with 820 teachei-s, had only 131 cours instead of 139 the j 

])efore. The number of pupils, however, shows a small inc: 

2,995 instead of 2,947. A very satisfactory item was the regul ^ ^^viT 

attendance, which stood at the exceedingly high figure of 2, 
against 2,379 of the year l^ofore ; or something like 84 per 
(against about 57 per cent, for all Prance), In Loir-et-Cher, 
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T69 teachers, the coura show in 1888-89 a rise from 311 to 328. 
The attendance also worked out from 5,182 to 5,308. 

Of course the number of teachers is not altogether a correct 

^uide to the number of cours. In Indre-et-Loire, 143 teachers 

^participated in 131 coursy and at Mayet I was told the cov/rs d'advltes 

'^^sa shared by the director and his three subordinates. At another 

^school the teacher's wife told me that owing to the illness of her 

husband she took the major part of the work, for which her hus- 

T)and received later on an official reward. Deductions should 

^Uso be made for those teaching in the maternal schools. But as 

^L rough and ready approximation of the activity of the various 

<lepartment8 it is highly interesting. Thus in 1897-98, in Calvados, 

^t least one teacher in eight was interested in the work ; in 1899, 

dn Orne, one in six ; in 1890, in Sarthe, nearly one in three ; in 

Tndre-et-Loire, 1897-98, less than one in six, and in Loir-et-Cher, 

nearly one in two. A comparison with some of om* English 

<5ountie8 would be interesting. According to the official statistics 

for 1897-98, Calvados, Orne, and Indre-et-Loire were among the 

most backward departments, Orne being laat but two in the niunber 

of courSy and Calvados, again being among the last ten for fewness 

of students. 

The sizes of classes were in Calvados (1898) about 15 ; in Orne Size of clans. 
(1899) over 35; in Sarthe (1899) nearly 17; in Indre^t-Loire 
(1898) over 22 ; in Loir-et-Cher (1899) about IG. The average 
for all France in 1897-98 was about 28. 

I was anxious to find out if these numbers were mainly swollen 
by the town classes, and the country schools contributed mainly 
** skeleton " departments. In one or two instances I ceii/ainly found 
Very small numbers. In one place there were three, in another four 
Pupils, in another eight, and in a fourth ten, but then there were 
Only twenty-one children in the whole school. Against this I must 
Bet such numbers as 23 at Chauffour (school population 35) ; 29 
^t Ti-un (school population 115); 20atLou^; 22 at St. Aventin, 
\vitli an average attendance of 20 ; Mayet, 26 (school population 
X78). The same teacher in another village of 579 inhabitants col- 
lected all the conscripts. Neufchatel, 25 to 30 (school population 70) ; 
^l^ontlivaut, 21 (school population 21) ; La Chauss^e Saint Victor 
X8 (school population 37), once as many as 40, but numbers cut 
X:tito by the establishment of a musical society; Chaumont, 31 
^scliool population 68) ; Mosnes, 40 (school population 58) ; 
lEcommoy, 50 (school population 184). 

The duration of the session, length of lessons, and number per Duration of 
Xveek vary. Being essentially a winter school, its extreme limits 8t'i«*i«*- 
^re October and April. In Indre-et-Loire the lessons averaged 
five and a half hom^ a week and lasted 3^ months. In Loir- 
^t-Cher the average duration was three months. In several schools 
%he number of hours was three and a half a week. In Calvados, 
according to M. Vieillot, the secretary to the academy inspector, 
'the classes are held two or three or four times a week. In fact 
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every teacher is more or less a law unto himself, as there is n< 
evening schools code. 

For the same reason, the choice and variety of subjects tangh 
are very gi-eat. Some, as M. Edouard Petit says, hold cl 
to help the backward to make up leeway, others prefer con- 
tinuation classes, while others indulge in teaching which is rathe: 
technical. Most of the infltruction in the rural districts fall 



under the first two heads. At Vimoutiers the class composed o 
workmen is taken in arithmetic and composition. At Econunoy;-?^ 
the subjects are the ordinary one«, interspersed with readings byj^ 
the teachei'8, a system that M. Edouard Petit wiys is very populanKi 
and gives good results. The teacher at Mayet told me he did 
little of everything, and attempted to make the teaching, above 
all, intercut injj^ i\ni\ j)rjictical. He eH|x^cially eschewed dictations 
At St. Aventin the teacher tries to make his clafls a continuatio 
of the day school, with a]3plication8 to industry, agriculture, ancz^ 
practical drawing, drainage, and some simple notions of the la\^^ 
of ownerahip, such fis the laws aliout mortgages, fences, servitud 
maintenance of roads, and other practical matters. At Chaumon 
the evening school is more or less a continuation of the sch 
studies. At Lonray, the mistn^ss gives Sunday lessons to the girMT-^ 
in household matters. Such agricultiu'al education as is giver 
in the evening schools seems rather to be given in the form 
conferences. 

Nor is the moral side of education neglected. The social ^9 
and atmosphere of the j)rimary schools are continued in thcr: 
classes for adults. This is especially true of the crusade againsss- 
alcoholism. On this point the Academy Inspector for Orne writer : 

In the majority of the adult classes the lessons, work, and passages f< 
reading have likewise frequently borne on alcoholism, and have had f 
objective the treatment of the question from the double point of view 
morality and the physiological consequences on the individual and the 
and it must be admitted this last point makes more impression than the fir 
When the teachers make known the ravages of alcohol on the differei^ 
organs of the body, relate precise facts verified by the doctors, show aw 
hand round pictures relating to their subjects, adults and children aiK; 
obliged to reflect. There is ground for believing that these reflections w* ^ 
bring about good resolutions, that efforts will be made, and that the scour 
of alcoholism will gradually disappear. 

Some of us may, from a different conception of human 
consider the academy inspector unduly sanguine. More th 
one teacher admitted to me that they thought there was Uttle t- -^. 
be done with the older people, and that is, it is to be feared, muc 
the same case all the world over. We aH know Harvey's remar! 
as to the impossibility of finding any doctor over forty who believe</ 
in his discovery of the circulation of the blood. But there is one 
bright spot. In many places the teachers have got hold of the 
children, and, as an English bishop is reported to have said, when 
speaking of East London tlio other day, those who have got the 
children have got the futiu'e. 
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I spoke to a good many people about these dassee. One Serioiunefis 
Qspector told me he did not look on them as serious, and® ^ ework. 
nother said there were too many playing at *' make-belief " 
.m^ong the teachers (farcev/rs). Two teachers told me they had 
:iven up their classes, and one said in excuse he had too much to do. 
t was the only case I came across of a teacher who kicked at these 
xtraneous tasks. Several were rather lukewarm. It is evident 
hat local difficulties and habits must be considered. A teacher 
irho had only a small class told me he f oimd the yoimg men preferred 
courir la rue. At Cai'piquet the teacher, who^ certainly cannot 
18 accused of want of energy, informed me he could only get to- 
ether twelve pupils (school population, thirt}), as the bulk of the 
opulation ai*e masons who work in Caen, about fom* or five kilo- 
a^tres away, and were, therefore, too tired to come in the evening. 
)istance, again, is another obstacle ; people cannot be expected to 
urn out for a three kilometres' trudge to the school on a dark winter's 
light. At St. Pateme the teacher could not hold Simday classes for 
lirls, and the reason seemed an adequate one. The inhabitants of 
be village start work in Alen9on, about two kilometres off, at 5.30, 
van in the winter, which means rising at 4.30, and only get home 
b seven. Simday is therefore the only free day for them and 
leir children to be together. These various difficulties are frankly 
cognised by the academy inspector of Orne, who simis up ver}- 
bU the different obstacles. ** Unhappily it is not possible to open 
lult ckisses everywhere. The causes are the sparseness of the 
»piilation, fatigue, emigration of the young to the towns, the 
sufficiency of the resources of the communes to assm*e what is 
rtainly a minimum, the heating and lighting of the schoolroom." 
But the greater niunber of those with whom I conversed were 
^oiirable, and, in some cases, even enthusiastic, about the evening 
[lools. These sentiments have even gained the villagers in some 
stances. One teacher in Indre-et-Loire assiu*ed me that if he did 
>t give evening classes the commime would agitate for his lemoval, 
d that many communes in the neighboiu*hood held similar views. 
iere seems little doubt that in numeroiis districts the French 
ichers have thrown themselves with great heartiness into the 
ly. Allusion has already been made to the teachers in Seine 
f eriem^, whose ardour the authorities have had to curb by 
minding them that, after all, the first of their duties is towards 
e day school. 

But if this tine and far-reaching movement is to take deep and Need of 
dding root, it is obvioiis it must be rendered economically soimd. whole on m 
ne subsidy of the State, excellent as it is as a sign of encouragement, economical 
only a fleabite in the matter. The 650 francs for Tx)ir-et-Cher work ^*^^* 
it at under two francs per teacher engaged, and that for Sarthe 
b about the same figure. The system of diplomas and rewards is 
lao useful, but this again can only be an accessory. One teacher 
eemed to me to put the matter very plainly when he stated he had 
eeeived more complimentary letters than he knew what to do with. 
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Private initiative, too, though helpful, is insufiicient. The best fiystem 
seems to be that of persuading the mus.icipalites to assist the work 
by giving small grants, which will at least cover the out-of-pocket 
expenses of the teachers, who often spend some twenty-five to thirty 
francs out of their slender stipends. This, as has already been 
alluded to, has been largely done in Sarthe, where one inspector 
alone has managed to secure 6,000 francs from the various com- 
munes in the district, and, in fact, yearly grants for no less than 
12,706 francs have been obtained in the whole department. Loir- 
et-Cher did evei\ better, obtaining 23,207 in 1899 from the com- 
munes. This view is also shared by the academy inspector of Indre- 
et-Loire, who strongly insists on the need of proper and regular 
subsidies from the town and paiish councils. It is also supported 
by the paper of a teacher on the i-eorganisation of the cours (TaduUes 
at Clermont Feri'and, who says :— " One will not found a durable 
work if the zeal of the mastei-s is not sustained by a reasonable re- 
muneration." A possible alternative is, of coiu'se, paying classes. 
In Sarthe in 1898-99 no less than 2,630 francs was contributed 
by the pupils to the evening schools. A teacber who had adopted 
the system in his previous school told me it answered well, and those 
who paid always turned up punctually. Still, *m most neighbour- 
hoods the classes have been " free gratis and for nothing," so that a 
complete return to a fee system would be well-nigh impossible. 
Under such circumstances the best course to follow seems to be 
the adoption of the proposal of the International Congress, to 
make the indemniU, hitherto facultative, obligatory for the depait- 
ments or the commimes, failing the State.* 
The poBsi- Such a proposition, if adopted, would probably do more than 
bSb^ ®^^"*' render the covrs more efficient and more widespread. It would also 
bring the question of obligatory attendance at the evening school 
within sight. One or two teachers I met, notably the teacher at 
Montlivaut, broached the subject. And the point was also raised in 
several jmpers contributed to the section on the cevvres post-scolaires 
at the International Congress on Primary Education. The advo- - 
cates of such a reform made a good point by drawing attention to the t 
compulsory attendance which already exists in Switzerland, Him — 
gary, and Grermany. 

Another point raised at the same congress was the establishment - 
Cartiftcate. of certificates for evening classes stating that the pupils had regu- - 
larly followed such and such classes. Their utility to employers of "^ 
labour, or to the heads of Government or municipal authorities, ^ 
was asserted by the Congress. The establishment of such certificates ^ 
would probably lead to the establishment of some sort of examination^ .^ 
for it would doubtless be argued that a simple ** testamur " of school J 
attendance was not so valuable and precise as the officially recorded J 
rasult of a regular examination. The ultimate effect would be the^ 
production of a code for evening schools with many alternative^ 
syllabuses, but some fear a stereotyped code. 




This view has the sympathies of the acUuistratiou. 
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(m.) Lectures: Recreative or EducaMonal, 

Lectures. —The recreative side is by no means neglected in the Lectures, 
extension of the school work. The instance has been cited of the 
practice of some teachers to give readings in class, which, apart 
from interest to the pupils, often makes them desirous of finishing the 
book for themselves. From this reading aloud in class to the public 
conference is but a step, and from thence it is likewise an easy transi- 
tion to the regular lectm-e with magic lantern slides. Here again a 
careful choice of subject is requisite. Just as with the library for 
scholars and adults it is necessarv to select books that are realh 
^\^thin the inteUigence of the school clientele, so in the coimtry it is 
advisable to consult country tastes and ideas. A literary causerie, 
a discoui-se on la moraley a lecture on political economy, ai-e con- 
demned in advance. These are more suitable for the more serious 
class work of the school. But a lecture on agricultm-e, or grafting, 
or manures, or vine culture, if practical, is smeof success. The 
same is true of any conference on one of the subjects of the day, China 
or the Transvaal, or some social subject, such as alcoholism. 

Mention has already been made of the facilities for obtaining statiatics. 
slides from the Musie Pedagogiqve, In 1896-97 the Musee loaned 
^z»ut 8,363 collections ; in 1899-1900 the total rose to 26,963. The 
^zsonferences have increased with the same rapidity. In 1894-95 
^fchere were 10,379 ; in 1895-96. ()1,476, of which atout 47,000 were 
-^vithout lantern slides ; in 1899-1900 the total came to 123,911, of 
^^vhich some 58,000 were with views. The attendance has risen 
rom one thousand to three miUions and a half. 
The North- Western depaitments could not fail to be influenced In the fiv 
y this prodigious outbui-st of energy. Even in Calvados in 1 8i)7-98 departme 
he number of cours rose nearly a quartei'— from 674 to 850. Of Orne 
could gather no statistics, but the academy inspector in his report 
ave an admirable expose of the scope and value of these lectures, 
'^which will be quoted fmther on. In Sai*the (1899 ) there were no less 
^han 1,643 conferences, and the average attendance was over one 
hundred for each ; the year before they only totalled 947. In 
3ndre-et-Loire (1897-99) the conferences rose from 640 to 688, 
l3ut there was a decrease in the average attendance, from 
eighty-one to sixty-two. In Loir-et-Cher (1899; a much higher 
level w^as reached. There were altogether 1,281 conferences, 
followed by 17,371 pei*sons. 

A few oJF these lectures have been given by persons unconnected Encore th 
Avith the school— the local doctor, or a farmei*, or a retired military *'®*«**«"' 
man. But these " extra specials " have l^een compai-atively rare. 
It is the teachers, and the teachers only, who have borne the brunt 
of it. Ce sont toujov/rs les Tnemes qui se font tver. This matter of 
getting outside help is not so easy as it looks, and some ill-disposed 
Persons are quite capable, as an academy inspector told me, of 
Utilising the opportunity of giving a lectiu^e on some apparently 
^imocent subject to tiu*n their discoiu'se more or less covertly to 
2>olitical account. 
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In many cases the teachei*s have raised money for magic lanterns 
by means of small lotteries in the village itself, as at Chanffour. In 
other cases, a^ at Loue, a tombola was started in the district 
round to buy a lantern. The success of lectures in this region is 
very great. The teachers have bimiper audiences, amoimting at 
times to 250 people. In Indre-et-Loire there is a departmental 
lantern, which the administration place at the teachers' disposal. 
In addition to the views lent by the Mus^ Pedagogique, slides may 
be borrowed off the numerous societies for encouraging popular 
education, such as the National Society for popular lectures, the 
Havre Society for Education by Illustration, and the French 
Education League. A very effective method of supplying cheap 
views is followed by one of tlie numerous i)edagogic journals, "Apres 
I'Ecole,*' which distributes with every one of its issues transparent 
\aews, which only require to be cut out and moimted to serve as slides. 

The scope and value of these illustrated lectures are well described 
by the academy inspector of Orne :— 

A pretty large number of teachers have given lectures, most of which 
were accompanied with lantern slides. As was the case last year, these 
lectures have been very well attended. They render a very real service. 
The agricultural lectures in particular are always highly appreciated. The 
teachers who are in charge of them show the greatest pains in the accom- 
plishment of their task. The end we propose is to enlighten the facts of ^ 
daily life with elementary scientific notions, to destroy certain preju(tice&K^^ 
to make known new methods of cultivation and their relation to old one 
to show the utility of association. In a word, to seek to improve the I 
of the agriculturist. The results obtained are already appreciable. 

There is, however, room for improvement in these lectiu'es. 
present the subjects chosen have often little or no connection, 
lecturer passes from " China " to " Peru," or after a lecture 
literature he takes up such a subject as foot-and-mouth dise 
As M. Doliveux says, the result on his listeners is rather to mj 
them regai'd these lectm^es as a soiu'ce of distraction than of i 
tion. A methodic programme is wanted, in which several teach 
might co-operate, each taking a part and lectming in turn in 
other's villager. 

This recreative work, so cheap and so attractive, is even in 
present unorganised state a valuable educational agency. By 
mere choice of subject, by his manner and style of putting 
lectiu^e, the teacher finds himself occupying a sort of lay pul 
from which he can give expression and cm-rency to those id 
he thinks most worthy of circulation. Yet while there is a pi 
and a large place, for methodic courses of lectinres, it would 
probably be wise to abandon entirely the isolated recreative lect 
To the educationist it should represent a valuable means for at 
ing to the school itself those for whom at the outset the 
serious evening classes do not offer of themselves sufi^ 
inducements. These " lay sermons " stand for the exoteric 
ing of the school, and one of their most precious sides is, 
pedagogical sense, the number of conveits they may draw, thro 
being given in oi)en meetings, to the educational fold. 
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Their direct recreative value is still more patent. Every village Hecreative 
cannot realise Lord Salisbury's iniix)8sible wish of possessing a circus, ^*^^®- 
but it can at least have a niagic lantern, and with a teacher who 
understands his audience the list of interesting and topical subjects 
is practically inexhaustible. These weekly or fortnightly lectures 
on winter nights must go far to redeem tie dull monotony of the 
country in winter. They cannot fail to draw the villagers more 
together. Local patriotism is never wanting in the French village, 
but there is still a ceiliiin amount of Ttiifiance among the ordinary 
peasants which such reunions would help to disperse. Again, Social value 
there is the counter action of these lectui-es on the good name and 
influence of the school in making it populai' with and respected by 
the pai-ents in pei*mitting them to become better acquainted with 
the teacher, and come, to a certain extent, under his influence. 
Among the three and a half millions odd who, through these 
lectures, have leai*nt to know the teacher better, there must be 
many thousands who have also leai*nt to rate him higher, not only 
as a teacher but a citizen. And so in some cases the village 
schoolmaster bids fair to become the " lay lector " of the parish. 



CHAPTER XL— THE RUKAL PROBLEM. 

(1) Is THE School to Blamk ? 

The Fi-ench rm'al problem is no easy one, but, as far as my expe- Is tlio school 
rience goes, and I talked to some 140 persons, many of them uncon- ^^ ad^i^ewe 
nected with the school, there seemed to be no general tendency to 
impute to primary education the ills the countiyside is heii* to. 
I was particularly anxious to find out if the teaching was considered proffrarom© 
too literary. Undoubtedly the old programmes were exposed to too UUraiy: 
this criticism, but most persons seemed to think that if the promise 
of the new agricultural syllabuses wei-e fulfilled, there would be 
little cause for complaint. In fact, the only criticism I heaixl mider 
this heading was at the two agricultural congresses I attended 
later on at Paris. One or two speakers at these criticised the work 
and teaching of the rural school, but most of their objections seemed 
rather to- refer to the rural school as it was ten yeana ago, and whei-e 
their demands on the school and what it should do were not exag- 
gerated, they were met, as M. Rene Leblanc pointed out, by the 
Hew regulations for agricultural teaching. Nor did I hear the school 
accused of being the cause of the rural exodus in the shape of making Discontents 
tlie children discontented with then- lot, or of stufiing their heads the pupils? 
Hrith a deal of rubbish they would do better without. Some 
teachers, no doubt, are apt to magnify the importance of the 
^^^^rtificat and brevet. On the other hand, I came across a 
^^markable passage in an address by M. Deries, the Academy 
X:xi8pector of Manche, in which he lays to the credit of certain 
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leacbeii:} their eti'orU to retain iu the comitry those children 
whose parents advise and ahnost command them to go out 
into the world and seek their fortune. The inspector goes 
on to state that intelhgence is just as badly wanted in 
the countiy as elsewhere, and teachers should strictly avoid 
making themselves accompUces of the parents' often foolish vanity 
to see their children enter the alreadv overcrowded liberal 
parofessions. * I did, however, encounter several persons who fell 
foul of the teaching and tone of the school. Most of these, it must 
iubvereivc be confessed, showed theii- bias by describing it as the dcole sans Dieu.^ 
«ndencic8? rp^ ^^^^ pei-sona the State school represents one of the principal 
engines for undermining the i-espec^t for authority. But this phe- 
nomenon Ls not confined to anv one countrv, it Ls imivei'sal, and is 
sometimes at bottom only a symptom that the"old order changeth." 
As M. Gr^ard has said, " L'autorite n'est plus le principe souverain 
qui regie aujourd'hui les rapports sociaux." Often the cause is 
dii'ectly traceable to the sad decrease in parental authority, of which 
M. Martin, Academy Inspector of the Aixlennes, complains. But 
social and home influences wei*e alike ignoi'ed by these advei-saries 
of the ecolc iaUjiue. Judicious cross-examhiation only made them, Uke 
Moliere's Marquis in the Revue de VEcole des FemmcSy reiterate 
the charge. The school was detestable because it wjis detestable, 
and that was the long and short of the matter. Yet they might 
have Ijettered their case l)y jxnnting to sundry- "false notions of 
liberty and equality" which exist to a cerUiin extent in the country, 
and against which** it is the duty of the school to wai'n" its pupils, 
acxx)i-ding to the inspector of Bethune, 1895. But even then to saddle 
the teachers with the direct propagation of these doctrines of 
anarcliical freedom and dead level equality would be quite a different 
matter. 
. favoiinihle So much for the advei*se eviden(*e I collected, and now for the other 
ardict. f^jde of the shield. Of course, in places where taicisafmn has 

recently taken place, the school may not be very popular. But 
as luis already been pointed out, the rehgious difficulty is on the 
decline, and even in the more catholic -districts an attack on the 
frnle lau/iie would be generally mal vh. In fact, to use a jJii-ase 
of one of the primary in8i3ectoi*s I met, the school to-day is wel? 
acclimatised. This applies equally to the teachei*s who repi'eaen:..^-^ 

*This is not a cheap matter. M. T. Deghilage, in his book on the depop^ 
lation of country districts, puts the following speech to a parent into t" 
mouth of a teacher : — " It is two thousand pounds you must spend, if y 
jackanapes is twelve years old, should you wish to make a doctor o 
lawyer of him." 

t Tliis charge has already been discussed. A quotation from M. P; 
Academy Inspector of Ardeche (1896), is also to the point:—" To 
reproches que Ton adresse a nos ecoles au point de vue de Tenseigne 
moral ne s 'adresse nt^ en realite qu au caract^re laique de noe ecoles. 
essaie de faire croire que laiciser c'est * d^christianiser.' C'est une e 
al)eolue. II y a inille ans que la France se secularise. Saint Louis, c(^ 
on Vi\ fait romaniuor, en laicisiint la justice jusqu'alors confiee a 1'^ 
fut Ic i)rcniier des laic ii>at curs. 
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(ii.) Statkment of thk 1'roblkm. 

^•Tlie five departinenli* wliich fell Iti my lot to visit 
distinctly riu'al if they Mere in t^tgland. 

ich iui|ii(ivi'J sin 



J^« OF course, tlirir stiitits in ]iii|i|iil,v 

ti|.,**-*tliew Aniolfl likened tlieir ri'liitirmsiiip lo t\\<- vcrun- 
' ^^lof the lattcr's pinlcner. Hi it for tlif i^tty tyrana 
'''■on uader biuoII boardu :tuil vijIiiiUhi'V laiiiiii^^eiti, »'( 
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at most a single town tliat can be regarded as anything above that 
of a market town of fair dimensions, although scattei'ed up and 
down^veral of these departments, especially along some of the 
valleys, are a certain number of small factories, which are not, 
howe\er, sufficiently numerous to give the comitry an industrial 
aspect. The main industry of all these departments is agricul- 
tui^e, whether it be butter or cheese making, corn raising, gi-azing 
cattle rearing, hoi-sc breeding, cider making, or vine culture. On 
the line of hills that form the watei-shed between the affluents of 
the Seine, or the Seine estuary, and the Ixjii-e, lie large patches of 
forests, in which the inhabitants ai-e often engaged in clog making. 
.\griculture being theivfoi-e the chief occupiition of by far the larger 
number of inhabitants, it is dear that any inquuy into the present 
state of the population \\'ould tiike the form of questions as to the 
general condition of agriculture, as afl'ected by land tenm'e, taxation, 
wages, existing modes of cultivaticm, and the supply of labour, 
with a few sti*ay investigations of the actual condition of industrial 
work and workei's wherever they wei-e encomitered. Tliese questions 
would naturally involve fuilher ones,c\(/., whetlier there is a rural 
e.\rxlus, and, if so, to what extent ? Are Paris and the apparently 
higher wages of Piu*is the i-easons for tliis ? Or is the pi'esent unrest in 
part due to conscription ? Does this ruval exodus produce a diminu- 
tion m population ? And if the dimuiution exists, is it accelerated 
by other factors, such as a decrease in the bii*th rate ? Is this decrease 
merely due to natural causes, or may it be set down to the higher 
standard of comfort in vogue, or the ravages of alcoholism ? And, 
lastly, gmnted tliat certain evils abound, a waning prosperity in 
agiiculture, a desei-tion of the country, a dulness and dreariness 
in country life, a decreiu^e in the natiility, an excessive love of comfoii;, 

a sudden growth in akM^holism, tlie final question presents itself, 

What has the sch(x>l done to lessen these evils, and what can the ^^-«lCs:*-^ 
school do in the future ? 

To tiike the less imiwrtiint factor fii-st. One of the biggest linen 
manufiU'tories of France is situated at lisieux. It employs 1,200 
workmen. Another large one exists at Mezidon, with 300 workmen. « 
There are also several woollen and cretonne manufacturers in an 
about Lisieux. -rVlong the coui-se of the rivers one meets smal 
cotton mills, whidi employ a certain nmnber of hands. Th 
factories near Lisieux suti'ered a good deal five or 
yeare ago, but have been doing Ijetter lately, owuig to th 
adoption of improved machinery. In a few villages where 
came across an ailisaii alongside of an agri(*ultural popiJation, th 
contrast wjus most marked. 1 was uniformly told that destitutior 
was widespread among the mill hands, while the peasants we; 
nearlv alwavs in well-to-do circumstances. The ho\m of the wor? 
men seem also extremely long. At St. Paterne (Sarthe) the woi 
l)eople, men and women, are obliged to rise at 4.30 winter an; 
summer, as the mills at Alenfon open at 5.30. They do not retci: 
till six or seven, and have onlv half an hour at nine for breakfi 
and an hour at two for dumei*. -rVs for the owners, I heard of sev 
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zanills that had been closed, as at Ouilly, or were in a parlous state, 
^oa in the neighbourhood of Alen^on. At Vimoutiei\s 1 wap shown 
.m tine hall (now only used for corn), that recalled in its size and 
-solitude one of tliose deserted marts in the L(jw Countries 
nvhich were once busy centres of trade. The building 
Jn cjuostion had served as a mart for toilcs for all th(^ hand 
^veavera roimd, but now there are only two weavers left. The same 
^fele Wiis told me by a friend of mine at Lisieux. Formerly on a 
^mall estate, now occupied by a single farmer, there lived six house- 
Iholds, who each cultivated a small patch of ground, and worked, 
^especially in the winter, at a hand loom, and when the cloth was 
"finished, the peasant took it himself to market. These have now 
-aill disappeared, and a similai* fate has overtaken the village industries 
^ the neighbourhood of Argentan. The small factory is languishing 
Ai its turn. The windmills are akxndoned except for grinding 
Tiarley for the cattle. The water-mills are going the same way. 
^nly the saw-mills hold theii* own. Another small ind\istry, 
TxK)tniaking in Ouilly is not what it was twenty yeai-s ago. On 
^he other hand, whei*e industries are grouped roimd an industrial 
^ientre Uke Flers, they appear to be prosperous. The workmen 
^ia.m 3 fi-ancs 25 centimes to 3 francs 50 centimes a dav, the women 
jl franc 50 centimes to 2 francs. Living, as many of them do, 
the villages outside the town, they spend theii* spare time in gar- 
sning and a Uttle agriculture. It is sad to find that the celebrate^l 
I>ointrlace of Alen^on is also dying out. The cause is said tol^e, 
^*>>ot a falling off in the workmanship, but the prohibitive cost of 
X^i'oduction, w^hich renders it difficult to find a market. A square 
3^«ird of it costs several thousiind francos, and passes through thiity- 
^o different hands. Tlie only thing really prosi^erous in the place 
"as a carriage builder's estiblishment. I was unable from lack of 
"^ime to inquire into the industries and manufactures of the other 
^^partments under observation, nor do these scanty notes rej^re- 
^^nt in any way the total number of industries in Calvados and 
^^me ; but if, as far as they go, they afford any criterion, they cer- 
"t^iinly Ijear out the views of anyone who believes in the concen- 
'^x-ation of industries as a necessary, though by no means a final, 
^^'tep in its evolution, that the severe comj^etition of foreign tiusts 
^^^iid amalgamations must ultimately crush out the little manufac- 
'^-xirere, even when the latter are sheltered by a protective tarifi'. The 
^Xitui'e, therefore, of those small industries in rurtil France, not 
^xijoying exceptional loc^l advantages or manufacturing special 
^^ rticles which do not figure among the principal items of the world's 
!t>roduction, such as cotton or woollen goods, seems either gradual 
Extinction or concentration around local centres which posseas the 
Viiest means of communication and transit. As for the prospects 
^^f village industries, they seem even darker, lliere are no technical 
^iinds available in France for attempting to improve the art« onrl 
c^raftfl in rural districts. The travdux manvels in the schools are 
X^ractically of little impoitance; it is only in the higher primary 
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schools that good work is being done, aud hei*e again the pupils 
are prepared for the big workshop and not for rui'al employment. 
The only aid in thfe long run will be thl'ough the evening continiui- 
tion schools, and by the time these ai*e thoroughly equipped for 
manual work, it will be rathei* a question in most districts of I'eviving 
than improving these bye products of rural economy, 
^gricnltare. The j)eju*juit« who rememljer the iMlmy days of agricultm-e under 
tlie Empire will tell you that agriciUture is quite a decaymg industiy, 
or, at least, a shadow of its former self . Tliis, of coui*se, is true to a 
limited extent. With the standard of comfort everywhei^e rising, 
were the pecuniary yield from the land but equal in amount to what 
it was thirty years ago, it is plain that the inhabitants of the coiuitiy 
would toHJay be comparatively poorer off than at that epoc*h. But 
the break in prices in agricultural produce which took pliice after 
187G luvs further intensified the contrast. In every department 
into which I went there seemed to have been a heavv fall in the 
value of land, which perhaps reached its lowest |X)int in some of 
the districts devastated by the phylloxera. This fall does not 
seem to have been everywhere the same. The professor of agricid- 
ture at Alen^on estimated it at a third, but on a small estate of 
thirty-five hectares near Lisieux, I was told the rent, which was 
formerly 3,500 francs, is now reduced to 2,000. Out of this 400 
francs are 8i)ent on repairs, and 800 go to satisfy the U\x collector. 
These figures are ceilainly heavy, and I was informed of a woi'se 
case in the neighb<D\u'hood in which a peasant who paid 120 francs 
in taxes for a house and alx)ut an acre of orchmxl, allowed the 
State to sci/zC his proi^ei'ty for ar real's of taxes, lie now holds 
the Siime projierty at a yearly tenancy of GO fi*ancs. Against this 
must U) set the assertion of a depirtmentid professor of agi-i- 
culture that the imjx'its are not excessive. An inspector also 
inform^ me that the Lmd tiix has l^een relieved at the ex]>ense 
of the house tax. In fact, it rarely exceeds one-fifth of the I'ent, 
accrjrding to another witness. 

Tn .^)me cases the cadastre on which the tiix is based seems to 
want revision. Thus, in cei-tam i>arts of Bm-gundy the grand cms 
whicii were once produced on the hill sides are grown to-day in 
the rall(\vs. The hill sides are now denuded of vineyards, and ai*e 
mei elv laid down in grass, yet they have none the less to |)iiy on 
Ihc original assassment, which us naturallv very heavy. Not a few 
])ropriet<)i's have l)een luiined. In Orne I likewise heard of jn-o- 
pnetoi-s whose assessment is not to-day in accord with the com- 
[larative value of their holdings. It is possible to get the assess- 
ment altered, but tlie process is long and costly. 

<.)n the other hand, the system of tenure seems to be far simpler 
than with us. Mr. Bodley hjus already written largely on the 
ingerence of lawyers in all foruLS of business in England, and the 
comj)lic{ited machinery they have created moi-e or less for their own 
benefit. In Finance, the cxnmtry of small holdings, where owners 
are therefore numerous, the transfer of land is, 1 am told, neither 
tedious nor expensive, and registi'ation is a very simple matter. 
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. It is interestiug to note that despite the long period duiing which I^and 

e metric Bystem has-been compulsoiy in France, the common '"®** 

xneaiis of measnreinent in the country are still according to the 

^^.ricient ihanner of computation. Thus around Lisieux the land, 

' iich is mainly iii pastui'e, is reckoned at so much a vache. On 

'to.te mentioned above, which is estimated to support ten cows, 

t: Jja-e viwhe, which was foi-merly taken at 350 francs, now only pro- 

cl M^^cycs 200. In Orne the farmei-s sometimes count by jours (equals 

-iC_> ^res, or about an acre), sometimes by acres of 84 ares, or a 

±M -M rt.^ o^•er two English acres. In Saithe there is a meiism^e willed 

sM, ^^^L^mviee pre (wliich ecjuals 33 ares), or latlier more than a man 

L^m.M.'m:m^ dig in a day. It looks as if we m England sludl reach the 

of the twentieth centmy before the mystic 30^ squai*e yards 
3h forms the square rod, pole, or perch, will have fallen into 
cl^3a&» 'm.jietude. 

« regaids the size of holdings, they still belong overwhelmingly Sice < 
lie class which we regard as small.* Calvados is not a coimtrv hoWu 
**i~ * j^ig farms, and in the arrondisscmont of Viro the holdings are 
^'^^«~,^' smiill. In Orne the majority of farms run from 25 to 

aci-es. Farms under 2r> acres are called '' boi'dages," or 
B. ^ZDseries,'* which reminds one of the Xorfolk '* dosas." Out of 
^ ^ •^ > farms, there^are on an average three from 100 to 200 acres, 
^^^'^=^ :»itv-live between 25 and 75 acres, and seventy-two mider 
— '• ^ -^^tcrc^. In Sarthe the numlx^r of proprietoi*s runs into tens of 
^L'^^^^^'^^iaands, and many of the day lalx)urei-s have then- little patch. 
-.'•*^5^'^>^ estates seem to 1^ more numerous along the banks of the 
"* ^■^ ^^e, and especially in the chateaux country, which may be looked 
^*^ -^18 the " Dukeries " of France. But at present there is little 







^ ^^^ of the small holders being crushed out by the agriculture 
^ ^ l^^^M^ •easion, as were the Xorfolk statesmen in the eighteenth centmy. 
^ ^ 'the I'ontrary, at least in Saiihe, the earth hunger is as keen aa 



I ^^^^. When any big estate comes on the market it is bought up 
.^^ ^^ speculator or syndicate, and cut up into small lots, that are 



nee snapped up by the j^easanta. The movement towards the 

^^2^iation of large farms seems to have no counterpart in the 

^^ons of France under observation. It was in Sarthe, again, 

I was told that many farmera, especially in the neighbourhood 

'-^d[ai'olles, had tought their farms, which shows that agi'iculture 

t yet played out. 

I Calvados, the principid district devoted to the raising of croiJB ^'^''^ ^ 

^^ ^^lie plain of C^aen, every inch of which is carefully cultivated.*^ 

^^^^^^Ti, of coui*se, is the chief item, though its picMhiction is IxJow 

I'equirements of the dejiartment. Ileie at one* time one of the 

t important crops was colzii, but the industry has ]yoen prac- 

y i-uined by the comi^etition of Americiin cotton oils. The 

ivation of the beetroot is, however, largely increasing. In 

paysd'Auge a large pai*t of the land which was once arable has 




According to M. Tisserand, there were in Fmnce, in 1894, 0,913,500 
ivators and 3,460,000 proprietors. 
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been laid down in grass, the peasant only cultivating sufficient 
for his owTi needs. The same alteration in cidtivation has taken 
place in the district of Argentan, in Ome, owing to foreign com- 
jietition. Still, in the List five years the actual production of cereals 
ha^^ iiioroiu^od owinjr to the use of entfrais. Around Alenoon I was 
told i\w same story of whojit goiiip: out of cultivation. />? 6/^ ne 
rapihtrti' plus wjis a common complaint. The cultivation of the 
beetr(K)t for fodder luis, liowever, given good results. In this 
neigh lx)urlux)d mast of the crops are now cut with the scjlhe, the 
sickle is Uttle used, and liere and there peasants liave puitshased 
I'eai^ei's. The most advanced agriculture that I came acroBS was 
ill the IWucc district, a huge plain covered with cornfields, that 
extends into the noHh of Ijoir-et-Cher, and which is often called 
the granary of France. Tlie com crop in Sarthe, although tlie 
area has been reduced, supphes more than is necessary for its inune- 
diate wants ; some of it even finds its way to England. In many 
I3arts of the department the yield of wheat lias doubled owing 
to a judicious use of engrais (being now in the Beamnont district 
from about twenty-eight to twenty-two bushels an acre*). I have 
already spoken of the barley of Loue, as well as of the bad habit 
of the peasants in the district of sowing two successive com crops. 
The mHail, a mixed crop of wheat and barley, of which the 
l^easants] make their l)read, has also lieen mentioned, as well as 
tlie m^Iarde with which thev feed their Ciittle. About 155,000 
quartera of the former were raised in Sarthe in 1895. The potato 
is largely grown in the siinie department. A peasant proprietor 
informed me he had lieen the first to introduce on a large 
scale its cultivation into his neighbourhood, with the result 
that he now supplies the caserne at Mamers. The depar^ 
mental professor of agriculture stated that Sarthe may 
regarded as the ]X)tat<) garden of France. In 1895 the cro 
amounted to 3,141,078 qiiintaux (alxiut 309,4G() tons). Ir^ 
Sarthe also a great amount of lucerne and clover ai'e grown 
hay. These artificial grius.ses prove a serious rival to the natui — . 
p;ustures, which are often mown and made into hay that is sold 
the cavalry garrisons or sent to Paris. The same practice larg^ 
obtains in the marshes and meadows along the banks of the Lo 
This production of dry fodder shows signs of being overdone. 
the present year (1900) prices no doubt were high, as there seen^ 
\ye little or no grass anywhere. But the deixirtmental professo 
Sarthe thinks that in the near future a certain amoimt of 
pi-esent land under pasture will go back again into regular cul 
tion. Indre-et-Ivoire possesses an excellent model in high fam 
in the agi'icultnral colony of Mettray, a reformatory largely 

* Compared with this, in 1900 Great Britain had a yield of 
bushels per acre, Russia of nine. The shrinkage of the wheat a 
England is severe, being only little more than half what it> 
twenty-five years apo —Mr. Clare-SQWell Bead, *' Eastern Daily 
December ilst, 1900, 
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nd maintained by private charity, which employs a strong con- 
ingent of its numerous inmates, who amount to over 400, in work- 

g on an estate of about 1,300 acres, half of which is hired 

.sind. The eatato, thanks to the abundance of hands and a libei'al 

~iae of manure, hjis far the l)est croj^s in the neighlx)urhood. The 

jxvm superintendent who drove m6 round the place told me last 

ear he obtained over forty-four bushels an acre hi wheat and over 
ixty-one bushels an acre in oats ; which compares very favourably 
m\\i the yield elsewhere. A good deal of maize is growTi in the 

lony and kept in silos for the cows, who are always tied up. They 
go in largely for lucerne, some of which is kept as long as five 

ears. The colony's pastures are always mown, as they are too 
lamp to put cattle on. As far as one can judge in a general way, a 

ood deal of com land has gone out of cultivation, especially in the 

istricts where dairy work and cattle breeding are profitable. But 





ven in these districts the limit appears to have been reached, while 
others, whei*e the peasants do not consume their own hay, it has 
robably been overdone. One great drawback to better farming is 
he lack, as the head superintendent said to me at Mettray, of keeping 
sufficient head of stock. This, however, may be obviated by the use 
f artificial manures, which is increasing. People are beginnuig 
see that the ground is Uke a bank— you must put somethmg in to 
^pet something out. Under these circumstances it is possible that 
^ n some districts the area xmder com will increase, if other xmtowai'd 
*^actors such as the lack of labour do not become too prominent. 

On those grass lands which are not mown and sold for hay, the Dairy farih- 

^armersgoin for dairying, cattle breeding, gi'azing and horse-breed- cattle breed. 

Jig. In many of these pastoral districts, especially in Calvados and injj. 

me, the meadows are covered with apple trees. This allows the 

to have two strings to his bow. In a wet year there is plenty 

grass and probably a *' shy '' apple crop ; in a di-y year, hke the 

I>x*esent, the herbage is poor, but the apple trees are literally lx)wed 

'Wilder with blossoms. Many of these valleys are covered with hedge- 

•XiwB to prevent the cattle straying, which gives them quite an 

-Blngliflh look. These enclosures, at least in the pays d'Auge, have 

^ic name cotir, which is derived directly from the low latin cortcni, 

^^ may be seen in such local names as Avricourt. The fault of the 

^^rmers seems to be that they cannot make up their minds whether 

'to definitely take up the Ijreeding of cattle or dairy work. Hence 

^Viev sometimes fall iDetween two stools. This is also the disti'ict in 

"^V^hich Camembert is made. The cheese takes its name from a 

^ticiall village two and a half miles from Vimoutiers, in Orne. The 

^-^anton of Vimoutiers exports a million cheeses, but Livarot and 

^^ont TEv^que, in Calvados, are also equally important centres; 

'^Vie value of the high-class cheeses produced in Calvados alone 

^^xnounts to about £320,000 a year. Some years ago the Queen's 

^5iiry people came over to study the makiiig, but the real secret, 

*X^ a large cheese merchant said to me, lies in the ricbnes3 of the 
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The chief grazimr i<i'ouu(k of France ai*e iu Ome, which i& one of 
the mainstays of the Paris meat market. Prices, however', ha^ 
declined a good deal of late years: They were once aa high aa fifteen 
to eighteen sous a pound, and are now at eleven to thirteen at the 
abattoir. Many of the cattle are not bred in this department, but 
ai-e sent there to l)e grazed, whence they ai-e dispatched to Paiis, and 
even to England. The English rac« of Durhams is much used as a 
cross for bi*eeding purposes. The foot-and-mouth disease (la fiirre 
aphteuse) seems unfortmiately to l)e pretty widespread. I came across 
it in the valine d* Auge, and again in Orne and Sarthe. The measures 
taken for it« prevention do not seem to be so severe as ^nth us. The 
fai'mer who discovera it on his place is at once obliged to inform the 
mayor, who proclaims the commune as infected and calls in the 
veterinary. The prefect can, if he likes, prohibit fairs and fat cattle 
sales. This is not infrequently done in self defence by the neighbour- 
ing departments, but the selection of the commune as the quai'antine 
ai'ea, in the first place, seems somewhat small. The disease appeared 
also to be prevalent in Tndre-et-Tioire ; as the superintendent of the 
farm at Mettrav told me, he disinfected the road everv* time the 
cattle had to pass from one side of it to the other. The cows on the 
latter place were either Holland or Brittany. The latter, howevei-, 
always ran to fat on the ricli fodder of the colony. The Ijest sheep 
I saw were also at the colony, where there is a race of Bern sheep 
crassed with English Southdowns. Tliere were likewise a goodly 
number of pigs kept. To judge from what I saw and heard, those 
who seem to he engaged in butter and cheese making, or in breeding 
and grazing, seem to Ik? fairly jn'osperous eveiywhere, excejit where 
the fievre aiiht4ruse is prevalent. 

One of the chief centimes of horse breeding in France is 
Orne, in which there ai'e tlu^ee principal races— the per- 
cJieroTh, or draught hoi'se ; the cheval breton, a horse of a bigger 
type : and the cheval tie Merlerault, a cross between the Norman and 
English breeds. Every year there are two horse fairs in the depart- 
ment, one at Alen9on and the other at Le Mele. There is also a fair 
at Saint Ancbe de Moilagne, which is the largest in France for brood 
mares. The stud farm of I^ Pin, with its celebrated cavalry school, 
is also situated in the depaitment, which is one of the most important 
for raising horses for the remount. The Government gives 
premiums for demi-sfings but not for percherons, which apparently 
is considered an omksion. The ])eiisHnts do not break in these 
" half-breds '■ themselves, but bring Iheni to an 4cole de dressage at 
Alenfon. I had a conversation with a fiu-mer who breeds horses of 
the perdwron tyi3e, and carried oil" last yeai' all the first prizes at 
Mamers. He seemed to think breeding a profitable pursuit, and this 
opinion was borne out by that of the departmental professor for 
Orne, M. Langlais. 

us- Calvados, of coui'se, is noted for its larg(» trade in fowls and ^ggs. 

^'^*'» No less than 20,000,000 francs woi*th of the latter pass every year 
through the ix>it of Honfleur, theiv destination being England* 



i 
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J, in Sai^lie, i» also a gi-eat cent re> for the poultry trade, aa well 
Fleohe.; 250,000 head of poultry and 100,000 geese are^ent 
juJly ivoia this region to Paris, which also produces some 
I'O^O ©0,000 eggs. A large consignment of fowls from the same 
rict finds its way at Christmas into Leadenhall Market. At 
"colonic Mettray" I came across two large poultry faims 
\v-l:fcic5^h have an enormous output of fowls and eggs. In many cases 
t li-e^ poultiT farm is looked on as the woman's work, and the vast 
c^rity of peasant families do not neglect this useful means of 
lementing their income. 
I came across market gardening in one or two villages, Marl 
:i^c:>'t:-efc.bly at Month vaut, in I/)ir-et-Cher, which, with a population^*"" 
f" C3nh' 080, exports wines, asparagus, French beans, and 

to the tune of £8,000 a year. Bee culture exists in Apic 

-- t-jain pai-ts, notably in the Sologne, which occupies the south of 

"-et-Cher, and abounds in mai-shes and ponds. It corresponds 

:hly to our Broadland, and once contained over a thousand 

tt» of water, though many of these have now been drained ; 

[, in 1895, 6,G08 hives, producing 4(),953 kilos of honey 

12,098 of wax. Sarthe is also a gi-eat country for bees, con- 

mng no less than 13,000 hives, which in 1895 furnished 

52 kilos of honey and 10,925 of wax. 

ilvados and Omc are two of the great cider-making depart- Cid< 
Is. In fact, Calvados is the second cider-producing depart- 
t in France, producing about 2,000,000 hectolitres — equal to 
. '"^ :» ^^^ 00,000 gallons. Much of the grass land in these depaitments 
^^* 1 ^i minted with apple trees, and some of the arable land as well. In 
-^^""*'^^^, where the trees number alx)ut 3,000,000, thev are often 
* ^^ '■^ ^^ ted along the roadside or in the hedgerows. The cultivation 
^^ '^' i :ie apple seems to l)e extending, and in many jjlaces I saw quite 
*^*^^" ^mt pliuitations. The present yeai*, 1900, was an exceptional 
for apples ; the late frosts, which generally do much damage, 
:mot put in an appearance. A tree which had not a fine show 
,^ — ^lofisom was a rarity, and manv orchards, notably those near 
I ^-^:ii, were a marvel to see. The cider varies naturally a good 
^^'^^X accoixling to the localities. That of the jmys d'Auge is 
* _^*^*J^^ai» the strongest, but the Parisians prefer the lighter kinds, 
^'l^'^^^sh are produced in Orne. It is from the pays d'Auge cider 
'^^•^ the eau de vie de marc is generally distilled, often by the 
ints themselves. Thd orchards continue into Sarthe, where 
vine culture begins, and even fuither into Indre-et-Loire. 
-■ j-^ — Germans appear to be directing their attention to cider, as in 
J- >^^^S they came into the market and bought up 200,000 hecto- 
^^'*>B of apples to take away to make into cider. The promise of 
spring has resulted in a bumper crop of apples, which are also of 
lent quality. Agriculture maj' be in a distressful condition, 
the apple growei's and cider makers will not have cause -to 
'^JE^PJ^ ^liis year (1900). 

first vines I came acra«« were in Sarthe. Its production in win6 ^^ 
lunted to 61,473 hectolitres in 1895. Although the phylloxera 
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at one time caused immense damage in this department, destrojing 
in one year over 2,000 hectares out of 9,000, the peasants were 
not ruined, as in some districts, because they had several strings 
to their l)ow in the shape of other kinds of cultivation. Now that 
repLintinj^ with Amoricnn vines and regrafting of the former 
crwa on the new stock is a thorough success, the countrj^ has 
everywhere largely regained its former prosperity. In Indre- 
et-Loire, where the vine is one of the staple products of the depart- 
ment (721,000 hectolitras in 1895), the case was far more desperate. 
Here again, howe\er, the corner has been turned and the wine- 
growers are everywhere retrienng their pasition. The valley of 
the Loire itself is too exposed to frosts, owing to its dampness, to 
allow of successful culture, but the hills that line either bank are 
everywhere being replanted. At Mettray there were no less than 
60 hectares under cidtivation, which produced a very handsome 
return last year. A cultivator at Noizay seemed well satisfied 
with his vines, and said it was the only thing that paid. In Loir- 
et-Cher, which is also largely a \ine-growing department (624,250 
hectoliti'es in 1895) the covmtry was at one time devastated by 
the phylloxera. A regular emigration set in, and the peasants 
forsook the nu'al districts en masse. Thus, at Saint-Denis la Vio- 
toire dining the phylloxera scare many of the yoimg able-bodied 
men left the village, with the result that the population has fallen 
from above 500 to 458, and of this popidation there are only 
nineteen boys of school age in the place. Now, however, the 
worst is over, and in many ^^llages I stopjied at I heaitl of nothing 
but progress. Replantation is going on in ail directions, and the 
present year, which has pi-onded such a bumper year for cider, 
should also turn out a record one for the vine (1900). 
T*ie wood The majority of the inhabitants, who are not engaged in agri- 

cultural or industry proper, are employed in such various employ- 
ments as brickmaking, coalwinning, quarrjing, etc. ; * a 
certain proportion likewise find occupation in the immerous 
forests which lie more or less on the waterahed lietween the Seine 
and the Ijoii'e. Sevei'al of these forests ai'e ver^' considerable in 
extent. In Calvados they occupy one-twelfth of the department, 
in Orne one-seventh, in Sarthe one-seventh, and in Indre-et-Lou*e 
one-sixth, and in Loir-et-Cher one-fifth. In the foi^est of Perseigne, 
between Alen9on and Mamers, the bAcherons work by the piece, 
and gain about 4 francs a day. The makers of sabots gain from 

* Along the coast of Calvados there is a good deal of fishing. It is worth 
noting in connection with this that technical education in the shape of 
an enseignement maritime has been started for children in some seaside 
places. They are taught the meaning of the different flags and their use 
in signalling, the compass, the phases of the moon, the ro$e de ventSyOvtht 
different points the wind blows from, the various ri{rs,and the names of 
the principal sails, ropes, etc., with lessons on reading charts, assistance^ 
to the drowned, and practical work in reefing and knot-making (for— 
further details see an exhaustive article on the subject by M. Coutant^ 
(Inspecteur General) in the Revue Pedagogique, June, 1901). 
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2 francs 50 centimes to 4 francs a day. Through the kindness of 
Mme. Leffrnv, the wife o! the teacher at Neufchatel, which lies on the 
edge of the forest, I came into possession of a sketch by her husband 
and hei-self, which had been prepared in view of the Exhibition. 
It gives an intei*esting account of this minor industry and furnishes 
some very useful data about the budget of a family of sdbotiers. 
The father and mother and two sons ea,rn together 2,270 francs a 
year, or over £90. Apparently these people are not badly oflf, yet 
it is from their ranks that the emigration to the towns seems to be 
most pronounced. 

Much has been done of late in France to encourage and assist What has 
agriculture. The rdle of the depai'tmental professors of agricul- ^^ ^?°*, 
tare and of the special professors has already been explained, tare/ 
Allusion has also been made to the agricultural laboratories which Agricultun 
enable the agricultural professors to do so much in the way of special pro- 
a.nalysing soils, and suggesting the proper manures, as well as ^^^ , 
analysing those which the peasants suspect to bo not up to sample, 
x:mot to mention the I'eseai-ch work wliich also goes on in them. 
Xikich departmental professor, to be fully equipped, should have 
lie of these arsenals of science at his disposal. The small pro- 
3iietor is further favoured by the system of protection, which 
ceeps the price of wheat up to a certain level, while in many 
epartments, notably in Orne and Sarthe, a lai-ge number of light 
.^aUways and tramways have been constructed, which have not Light rail- 
nly proved invaluable for bringing isolated countiy districts ^'^y'** 
nto touch with the big markets such as Paris, but have also, at 
east in the Sarthe, proved a profitable source of investment to 
ocal capitalists. That, for instance, from Le Mans to Lone and 
aint-Denis-d'Orques, brings in 7 or 8 per cent., and the shai^es 
^aire practicall}' unpi-ocm'able. In the same depaii/ment, only last 
^"ear, two new steam tramways were built, which, after a ceitain 
znumber of yeara, may become the department's property. It 
is only fair, however, to add that these undertakings are not 
always so remunerative. In Indre-et-Loire I was told the depaii;- 
nient had to make up a considerable difference to complete the 
dividend it had guaranteed. But in these days, when cheap means of 
transit are even more impoitant than tariffs, a country cannot 
do too much to impi-ove its internal means of commimication, 
and this system of putting down hght railways or tramways under 
the guai-antee of the county council, if exercised with caution, 
0:iight do much for out of the way districts in England. Only 
^ light railway must mean really a light railway, and not, as has 
^onietimee been the case with us, a line that a Great Northern 
^icpress can safely run over at a pinch. * The Loue line, for instance, 

*I have to thank M. Cassarini, the departmental professor of agricul- 
^ Vire of Sarthe, for the following particulars. The cost of a narrow-gauge 
^^ilway comes to about 40,000 francs a kilometre — about £2,560 per 
J^JiUo ; this includes the rolling stock. The preliminary expenses for a 
•inc of about 50 kilometres, including the cost of survey, getting leave 
t^ construct, etc., may come to about £2,400. The land can be com- 
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often runs along the main road. There is no pretence at fencing, 
its stations are of the simplest oixler, and a single woman is station- 
master, booking-clerk, jx)rter, and signalman rolled in one. 

The third main encom*agement that agricultimsts find 
in Finance are the caniices agricoles and the syndioats.* Some of 
these, I was told, were formed foi* political piu'poses,! but if politics 
serve the cause of agriculture, there seems to be little cause for 
complaint. All the good that such societies do is a positive gain. The 
cornices agricoles devote their attention to agricultural shows or 
competitions for the best-kept farms or the finest crops among 
the cultivatoi-s. The syttdicxits are principally formed for making 
purchases on the co-operative principle. Ever}' department pos- 
sesses at least one cornice : manv of the arrondissements have also 
their own, and sometimes the cantons have separate societies as 
well.J In Saithe alone there are no less than twenty-eight, which 
gave away last year over 80,000 francs in piizes. Mention has 
already Ijeen made of the encouragement given by these associa- 
tions to the priniiU'y schools by the institution of competitions 
for teachers and ])ui)ils, as well as of school exhibitions. 

As for the syn<licats agricoIesAhey may be divided into three 
categories || : Those for the purchase of engrais and implements 
on co-opemtive lines ; thase for the puix^hase and mutual use of 
pedigree bulls and rams, to improve the breed of their live stock ; 
iuid, thu'dly, the mutual societies for insurance against the cattle 
plague or loss by hail. The gyndicatSy according to the agiicultural 
professor of the arrondissement of Mamera, ai'e gix)wing at a great 
rate, more especially those for the purchase of engrais. There is 
keen livalry among the various syiulicatSy each trying to supply 
its membera at the cheapest price. This opinion was also confirmed 

pulsorily acquired by arbitration before an expropriation jury. If the 
line is called " line of local intcreiit," the sanction of the two chambers 
is needed ; if it is called a tramway, as most of these railroads are called, it 
merely requires a decree. The speed is limited, Avhen the side of the road 
is appropriated by the line, to 15^ miles an hour ; across the fields it is 
not limited, but the companies in Sarthe limit it to 22 miles an hour. Jn 
England, as far as I can ascertain, the cost of construction is higher. 

*The number of these syndicates for all France is about 2,500, con 
taining over 800,000 members. 

t See also Elie Coulet, " Le mouvement syndicat et co-operatif dans^s? ^^ -^5^ 
ragrictdture frangaise." This, however, is denied by M. le Comte de 
Rocquigny in " Les syndicate agricoles et leur oeuvre." 

X These small local shows are not unknown in England. The 
Agricultural Competitions are subsidised by the C^ounty Council, organi 
in Union or County Council districts, and run by voluntary secretaries* 
One of the best known, in the Freebridge Union, hivs rendered ** yeoman '' 
service to agriculture. 

II According to M. le Comte de Rocquigny, they are also formed i 
other departments for the reconstruction and defence of vineyards, for- 
thc cooperation of consumption and production, for agricultural bankin 
for other cases of assurances than those enumerated above, for old-a, 
pensions of various kinds, and for labour bureaux. 
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Tsewhere. Some of the syndicats are of immense size,* that of .... 
e Stfnd'icat d'Agrwulteurs de la Sarthe has 10,000 members, 
he teachei*s in Orne have greatly aided the movement by 
£'^3unding small village syndicats, called ^'Cerdes Agricoles 
ux " for practising co-operation on a minor scale.f Accord- 
g to M. I^anglais, Departmental Professor at Alengon, 
e modus operandi of the second type of syndicat is as 
^^i^Uows :--The associates club together to buy a pedigree bull, as 
^^:^:f ten as not procuring it in Manche, which is a gi*eat grazing depart- 
-g-'Bnent. The animal costs from 330 to 600 francs. The expense 
defrayed by the associates p«i\ing a levy, which varies between 
and 5 francs, in some parte rising as high as 7 francs, this sub- 
ription giving tliem the right to the use of the bull. 

Of the third type, the mast common variety is that of the mutual Mutuj 
*^^^:::Fcieties which insure against the loss of cattle by disease. The**'"* 
ilowing are the chief rules, taken from a regulation form 
izch in use in Orne, and recommended by the Syndicat des Agrir 
€rm^it^auTs of the department. As soon as the Society is constituted, 
ai, commission visits the fai-m of each niemlier and estimates the 
n.iiiount of stock his farm can contain in its bullock-sheda and cow- 
li<^ii^=«e8. If an animal is ill, the owner must at once inform three 
of J-i 18 nearest associates. In c^ise of loss the society pays 70 per 
^^'T^t:>., deduction being made for what the c^ircase may fetch. The 
«oeic^(v is affiliated to the syndicat of the depaiiment. Ix)88es are 
l^^^^l by a proportional levy on the assessment of each adherent. 

^'"^^other form of the same tyjDe are the societies which insm*e 

*^^«ist damage by hail, which are not so widely patronised as they 

^^Sht to be. I came across two severe instances in which the 

^'^^^ thus done was exceedingly great, and in both cases the 

rVo ^^^^ were wholly uninsured. . AtChauffour (Sarthe) last year 

^ "OO) the g^o^ving crops of the commune were completely destroyed 

^.. l^o.il. One proprietor alone lost 7,000 francs ; othei-s were nearly 

^iineci. The State had to intervene and gave a subsidy of 1,320 

. I^^<^ ; the department did the same, the proprietors forewent 

^^*' I'ent, and so all managed to pull through. The other instance 

^ ^^** ut the Colonie Mettray. Here I could judge for myself of the 

|., *^u,ge done. The standing corn was cut and beaten down by 

^ Hail. Those of the \ines which ^^•ere thatched over ^srith straw 

-^^^i^ naturally escaped, but the others were literally stripped 

^Very leaf they possessed, and many of the young shoots were 

^^^^^Pped right off. The owners round, who, for lack of labour, 

^ ^^d not adopt the straw fencings, may expect nothing from their 

^^s for the next two veai-a at le^st. 



The ** Bulletin du Syndicat des Agnculteurs de I'Orne " has a monthly 
"^^Jation of 8,000. 
^j^' Tlicre are, roughly, four sorts of syndicaU, represented in the first 
^ by ih&Cercles Agricoles Locaux, in the second by the departmental 



^^'^^^Vote, in the third by the regional nyndicaU^ and in the fourth by 
^^rul syndicatsy wlioee headquarters arc in Paris. 
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DeBidcraU What is specially wanted in the districts I visited (and quite as 
Oo-oi)eration. ^^^j^ g^ jj^ England) is co-oixjiati\e selling among the {knnei*8. 
These " syndicates," which I'ender such services in the purchase 
of manui'es and implements, should also extend their operations 
to the merchandising of the produce of their membei-s. The 
smaller the landholder, the greater the need of defence against 
the extoitions of the middleman. The peasant with only 10 combs 
of wheat to sell has a smaller market than the farmer who offei-g 
a big sample. For lack of co-operation the cultivation of colza 
has been ruined in Calvados ; for lack of co-operation some of the 
most famous butters in Normandy have lost the position they 
once held in the market, owing to the difficulty to the public of 
being sm-e of secm-ing a butter of a certain quality. On the othei* 
hand, in Indre-et-Loire there exist co-operative societies for making 
and sellmg butter, with the I'esult that the Touraine butter has 
already won for itself a name in the market. These people are only 
copying what has ah'eady been done in Finland, Demnark, and 
Holland, and what has just been started in Ireland. But the peasant 
proprietor m France, as far as I came across him, hke the farmer 
m England, is generally independent. Economic ideas, like those 
on fashion, manners, or poUtics, usually filti'ate down in a more 
or less general fashion through a whole nation before they are 
finally eliminated or absorbed, and the particular stage of economic 
, development at wliich the Fi'ench or English farmer seems to have 
arrived is that of ultra-individualism, which is one of the bless- 
ings that the school of laissez faire have bequeathed us, together 
with its legacy of so-called free competition. The sti'ong man in 
such a business looks on his calling as a game of all against all, 
and therefore is fu*inly convinced that he will do best on his own 
bottom. An alliance with the weaker, ui his eyes, is a som*ce of 
weakness. He does not believe .in the strength of humbei-s. He 
does not see that he would do better if he went in foi* co-operation 
because such a position would enable him to dictate terms to rail- 
way companies, effect many economies tlu'ough handling the 
associates' merchandise in large pai'ceb, and, above all, better con- 
trol market prices, and at the same time see that the wares of tb 
association are properly, in these days of advei-tisement, place<^ 
befoi-e the pubUc eye, and the pubUc attention di-awn to tliei 
But a« long as co-operation appears to such people, not as the be- 
way of making the best price of tlieir produce, but as a meana 
getting rid of what is more or less unsaleable, the movement 
its favour is hkely to hang fire whenever it is proposed, I 
indeed, so surprised to find so comparatively little co-opera 
selling in the parts I visited, that it seems not unlikely it ma)^ 
more developed in other parts of France.* 
The labour But what appeared, after all, the most serious impedimen 
question. rural prosperity is the growing deficiency in laboui% which 
with us, becoming every day more intense. One of the 




See Chapters VI. and XL in " Les Syudicats Agricoles," already t:r 
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that ao much land ha3 been kid dawn in grafi^ in certain pays is 

the difficulty of finding sufficient handfl io;* tillAge. Tht3: has 

specially been the case round Lisieux, where the ruin of Che hand 

weaver led to a general ^xpdu^, I met; with the sainje complaint 

in Orne, where a farmer told me he had to give up sowing root.^ 

for lack of obtaining labour. The deficiency varies naturally 

according to localities, but it must be serious enough in some dis- 

tricta for a special professor of agriculture to say to me, " I^ 

manque des bras, c'est la plaie du pays ! '' I was also told by anotlwT 

departmental professor that certain parta of Aisne have gone out of 

cultivation for the same reasons. In comiection with this an Eng- 

Ushman may wonder by wliat means the farmers secure a sufficiency 

of exti^a hands at harvest. The difficulty is partially solved by 

^he influx of foreign labourf, and partially by the action of the 

TVfinJBter of War, who allows all conscripts who are sons of 

tits to obtain leave of aljsence from their military dutias in 

>rder to work in the harvest fields, for which they i-eceive pay. Those 

ddiers who are not the sons of peasants can get permission from 

J.30 till the hour the barracks shut to go and help the peasants 

n the neighboiu'hood. To see that they arrive at their destina- 

ion, they are generally sent with a 8ous-offi4der in charge. rTlie 

look on the matter as a sort of outing, and the peasants ai-e 

lighly content 

As regards the women, I was told in some districts Uie female bborr^g-e in 
^?=^Grvant difficulty is teginning to make itself felt. Tlie following "^^o&n 
^"^vages (which ai-e rather high and include board) of servants at 
me of the Scales iwrmalcs may !» of interest. The cook gets £20 
year, the lingere £14 and a little o\*)Br, the scullery maid a 
ittle under £10. " Generals '' in the towns get a pound a month. 
Tliis question of the lack of labour brings us, in fact, to the capital Uepopul*. 
^question of the countiy, namely, the question of depopulation. **^"' 
--According to the official figures issued for the year in November 
:^he nmnter of births for the whole country was only 847,627, or 
0,000 vmder the average, and the deaths amounted to 816,233, 
an excess of 31,398 alx)ve the average. The increase for the 
^ear is only about 30,000. Again, according to the last census, 
^he thirty-one departments in which an increase is noted contain 
-either the big towns, or are to be found in Brittany. In nearly all 
'^he rural departments there is a serious decline. This seems at 
<9inv rate the case in the departments I visited. Thus Calvados, 
^'hich in 1801 had 452,000 inhabitants, had onlv 428,945 in 1891, 
-^nd 417,176 in 1890. Orne in 1891 had lost 41,351 since 1801, ' 
^9ind 38,139 since 1870. In 1896 there was a further diminution 
^f 15,225. Sarthe in 1896 had gained 44.256 since 1801, but ■- 




t M. P. D^ghila^e states that tin's im mi erratic a of harvest labourers is 
1)ractised on a large scale. In the east it is the Swiss and the labourers 
Croin Luxemburg; in the Beauce, the Bretons; in the north, and even 
^iawn to Champagne and the He de France, the Belgians, (La Depopu- 
lation des Campagnes.) 
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in xsonqpariapA with 1860 _it;ii^;dirnirM tod tlie Mte 

of decsireaae seems almctet; as rapid -as in Ome. Indrd-et-Loire 'has 
gained' 20,042; but* other '^tatistica'Show that the population is on 
the, declinfe'(birthfl/ 1894; 5 6;647); Loir-e^Oier 

htt& gained 01,240 since 1801, *b\ttev^n here there are appearances 
that the population is stationai'y if not declining. Still it is evident, 
that the rate of decreaae varies greatly ; if considerable in Cal- 
vjwloH and Orno (where, I am told, the lows is from 15,000 to 17,000 
every ('en8us,one aiTondissemeut alone losing 3,000), it is probably 
less in Indi'e-et-Jjoii'e and IiOir-et-(?her. I took note of the popula- 
* tion of a good many of the villages I visited. In one or two it was 
on the increase, in sevei'al it was practically stationary, but in the 
majority of cases there was a decrease, the proportions of which 
were at times alarming. At one village near lisieux the number 
of inhabitants has fallen from 150 to 84. The ctiriy who had only 
400 francs, with 200 francs indemnity, with practically no fees 
for births, deaths, or marriages, had been unable to make ends meet, 
and so had left. The chin*ch was closed, and the inhabitants linked 
for ecclesiastical p\u*poees to another parish. But local prejudices 
are strong, and as they cannot have a church of their own they 
will not go elsewhere. Men's sentimental attachment to their 
I>arish and to its genius lod is rooted in the a^ociations of a very 
ancient past. 

of* What are the .causes of this depopulatibn ? They seem to be 
two— emigi^atien arid the low birth-rate. The emigration itself 
varies. Xn^Colvados, which is mainly a rich department, the Sec- 
retary to tiie Academy Inspector assured me that there was no 
rural exodiis ; the people generally were too comfortable to move. 
His opinion was confirmed by a cheese manufacturer of the Paj's 
d' Auge, who denied there was an exodus ; if anything, there was 
an influx' from the ix)orer neighlx)urhoods in his district. All 
the people were well oft* ; even the labourei*a could indulge in little 
luxuries. Sometimes the emigration is only temix)rary, as that 
of the masons who inhabit Carpiquet (Calvados), who had gone 
to work at the exliibition, and would return after its demolition. 
S^till, there must be some who go and never come back, for the 
director of the religious school at Alen9on told me it was estimated 
there were 200,000 Normans at Paris. The eft'ect of the phylloxera 
outbreak on the rural exodus in Indre-etJx)ire and Loir-et-Cher 
has alreadv been mentioned. 

'. But the geneml opinion seemed to be in many places that th 
exodus is slackening, that at least the sons of the peasant proprietors 
no longer leave the countryside in such large numbei-s. This w 
brought home to me in numerous instances. No doubt the wa 
of l^nds, the difficulty of letting one's land, may cause a cei*ta 
numl^er of parents to keep their sons on the land. But the peasa 
thenisielves told me the same story ; one whose hospitality I en]o\"^ 
di'i-larod to me that Paris had not the same attraction asiormei'^ 
A wasant's son could become a lawyer's clerk (the glanioui* of 
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black, coat \X but wl^t did that bring in ? If one s son was ill 
such a position at Paris, it was always necessary to keep sending 
iixn money.. The cultivators round him (and he cited- seVei^ttl 
xiH-nies) now keep their sons at Home, 

It seems pi-etty certain, therefore, in districts where the land 

i>i fairly productive, that tliose who i¥)sse88 a stake in the cc^uiitry 

i tt the shafie of a holding remain, and it is princiimlly the landless 

M 13. «n who leave the villages. What is the reason of this emigration ? 

Jn the first line comes i^erhajis the question of higher wages Caiwe« 
-v-^^l^^ch attract men in all comi tries to labour centres. I took the«""g? 
ubie to ascertain, in the various districts I visited, the wages ^^5,^^ 
the ordinary labourer in the country districts. In the Bessin, 
the Bayeux district is called, they range from 1 franc 50 centimes 
^i3ay (probably with food and drink). In the plain of Caen the 
vest wage is six francs a day or A forfait. In the arrondisse- 
Jit of Pont TEveque the ordinary pay is 1 franc 50 centimes 
food and drink ; the hai-vester is paid 5 francs a - 
In the Pays d'Auge the rate per diem is at 3 francs, 
francs with food and drink, round Vimoutiers 3 francs 
food ; in the neighbourhood of Alen9on 2 francs 50 in 
r and a little higher in smnmer ; at Mamers 1 franc 50 cen- 
__ with food and drink, or 2 francs without. One point on which 
^ ^^rxo. doubtful is whether employment in the country can be obtained 
^^^ tlxe year roimd ; but then is the unskilled labourer in Paris always 

of regular work ? His pay according to a friend of mine, 
•X, Manchon, who made ctireful inquiiies, is 5 francs a day. This 
iponds with the average of M. P. D^ghilage, who Siiys 4, 5, or 
"«fc.ncs a day. A workman's lodging at Belleville, under the eaves, 
about 100 francs; but it is almost miendurable in summer, 
^ , - deadly cold in winter. M. P. Deghilage Siiys in the Cite Jeanne 
r^ -^^i^c live or six people are crowded into a single room, which costs 
* ^«\nca 50 centimes a week ; this works out at 182 francs a year. 
Cottage in the country with a garden costs 60 to 80 francs, at 
I sjiw several at that figure. Food again is dearer in Paris, 
^^'^^iixg to the octroi: tiring is likewise more exj^ensive. Besides, 
^^"^*iW kind of vegetible food has to Ije purchased, whereas the 
^ ^^ t^ger has nearly always a small garden and perhaps one or two 
^^it; trees. It is indeed a moot point whether the Parisian work- 
*^*^ is better off than his fellow in the country. A great authority 
t^lie subject, M. Deschanel, asserts that " a workman who in the 
^^^xxtry earns two francs a day and his food has relatively more 
J ^^^xx one who earns 5 francs in the town." Ihit the mei^e difference 
^/^ *^ppai*ent wages is j^rolmhly quite sufficient to account for the 
Iv^^-Viniary attractions of l*aris, es}X*cially if one t^ikes into account 
^-^^ "tales of fortunes made in Paris which are current in the villages. 
j^^^ never talks of the failures. Among these lower-class emigrantw 
**" only fair to state that a large perc>entage go to Paris with a 
to adopting a definite, if humble, calling among the hewer's of 
and di*awei-a of water of the great ;4ietropolis. Thua the new- 
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comers from Orne, who belong mainly to the coimtry dfetricts, 
beconie either servant^ or rutisReurs, or hawkers, or sell butter 
and vegetables. Many, when they have made theii* little pil^, 
come hack to their native village, but their children, as a rule, 
remain at Paris. So the loiM to the country is the same.* 
OtntrMiitres But Palis is not the onlv centre of attraction. In aoine diBtrictd 
of iittraenon. p^^^.j^ jjaH ceased to draw, and the emigration is rather to the lurban 
centres in the department. Again, m the chateau districts, many 
of the yoimg men deaert the \illage to take service under the owners 
of the chateaux. To combat this di-ain on the rural population, 
the only soimd policy is to do as one peasant proprietor said to me, 
to i>iiy the labour well. The best paid men are worth more in the 
long run than the badly paid. But how many farmers in either 
countrj'- are ready to take this hint ? 

TJnfortimately, however, the problem is not merely economic. 
There is also the question of the greater attraction of town life. , 
Lord Salisbury's humorous remedy of a circus in every village < 
might equally gravely be proposed for enlivening the country "% 
life in France. Agam, there is the attraction of greater indepen— ^ 
dence and freedom frorti observation. In the French or Englisln::! 
village everyone is under the eye of his neighbour and the police -^ 
and the morals of the village very often largely depend on the viriLac 
lence of Language with which the village gossips are dowered. Thosti^E 
who find these inquisitorial methods too unpleasant are prompte^-r« 
to seek the comparative freedom from ol»ervation which prevafltu 
in the to^^^l8. 

But one of the chief factora in accelerating the emigration to thn^ 
towns is the prevailuig system of conscription. " Half the co]Kr<< 
scripts never come back to cultivate the soil, once their time is up. ^ 
—(if. P. Deghilage.) The ca^rne, or rather its surroimdings, hs -m 
undoubtedly the effect of initiating the peasant into the coars*-^ 
attractions of the town. On hLs return to the covmtry, he 
the factitious excitement he enjoyed when with the regiment, 
finds countrv Ufe too dull to be endui*ed. It is clear then tl 
the recreative side of the school continuation work is most importai 
This is not the place to discuss the pros and cons of conscriptic 
but one fact may be cited to show the immense burden it is, not oir 
to the country, but also to individuals, and especially to those w 
live in the countrv. During the three years' service of his 
a i>easant proprietor is obliged to work hard, and take a laboui 
into his pay, at a cost of 1,000 francs, to take the pi 
of his son, while he is further obliged to send the lat^- 
500 francs to keep him. This means that the three 
service costs him something like £60 a year, and expl 
a terrible remark I heard of, made by the father of a 
who had l^een i*ejected from the service for some physical defc 
".Aiter all, he will not be a soldier, but he will always be abU 
drink and work ! '' An inspector suggested that the evil influx 
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*la tltJpopulution deg C8.mpagne9, Paris; K Nathan, 1900, 
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I the conscription in tempting the people into the towns would be 
^rgely obviated if, instead of being mainly regional, with the excep- 
of Paris and Lyons, whose recruits are sent all over the country, 
le consoripts were sent to those parts of France which are furthest 
^^moved from their own department. They would then be 
^^^mpletely Mpayses, and their one desire would \ye to get back to 
native village as soon as their term of service was over, 
'hereas at present they are merely sent to the chef -lieu of their 
^vn or a neighbouring deimrtment, in which they naturally find 
-fc-liemselves at home. 

The second chief factor of the rm-al depopulation is the low per- (2) Low Mrtl 
^^^^ntage of births in France, which for the whole country is only '**^ 
't:> ^%.^'enty-two per 1,000, against about thirty-five for England and 
^rmany * (P. D^ghilage). In many departments it is actually below 
le death rate. Thus in Calvados (1893) the births were 8,924 and 
le deaths 9,951 ; in Ome (1893) 6,140 and 8,476 ; in Sarthe (1897) 
5O0 and 8,983 ; Indre-et-Loire (1894) 5,8()2 and 6,647 ; and in 
^--<3ire-etrCher (1895), in which alone there was a slight increase, 
5^*«o41 and 5,404. Here again conscription exercises a ceiiain 
J^'^'fliaence. In unsettling the young it rendei-s them less 
^^oKned to marry. The code of morals which obtains in the regi- 
t is hot exactly propitious to matrimony. Again, the young 
ier after his three yeai's' service has still his month's training 
^^"^1.^' year. During this period, if he Is married and has a family, 
tH^y have to be somehow clothed and fed, although the father in 
P^'^xotically out of work during the period. Such a prospect is not 
^^^Icixdated to induce early marriages. 

a more important reason is the love of comfort (hien-^tre). Causes : 
c«pt in Brittany and some of the poorer departments in the South ^^^ '^^^ ^®" 
Tault), famiUes of three children are an exception m rural districts, 
^ the only child is almost the rule. A large family spells for 
^h^ parents a return towards la misire, while for the children it 
^^^ns the spUtting up of the family substance uito equal jmrts. 
J^ "^A'itty Frenchman, in speaking of our system of primogenitui-e,('^)*5yBtemo 
said that it restricts the creation of fools to one per family. ^" ®" °*^®* 
automatic j^aiiition of property, which was dictated by certahi 
— J of abstract justice, has cei-tainly done an infinitude of harm 
^ France. It deprives many children of the stimulus toself-exer- 
^^^^, it has helped to set up the false ideal of the petit rentier, it has 
>uraged the unhealthy preference that has declared itself 
^ong the yoiniger generation in favour of acquii-ing some 
^'^'^^^^^tchedly paid but certain post under State employ, to the 
^" owing of more lucrative careers in trade or industry at the 
P^i^Bonal risk of those who adopt them, and ahoxQ all it has 
?^OTed a formidable check on the increase of the population, which 
^ I>erhap6 the greatest ill it ha.s occasioned. 

This refers to 1881-1891. The birth rate for England und Wales, 
••"lOOl, shows a reduction of •i'GT. 
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Another serious cause of depopulation, which was most manifest 
in the districts I visited, was the growth of alcoholism. As M. 
Baudrillard says in his "Histoire d'une Bouteille," "the depopu- 
lation of the country districts is one of the asjiects, and tliat no£ the 
least sad, of the question of alcoholism." 

Fifty years ago France was one of, if not the most temperate of. 
the countries of the \Aorld. To-dav it stands at the head of all 
the comitries in the world as the greatest consmner of alcohol mider 
its various forms. According to the statistics given by M. Baud- 
rillard,* France consumes annually 14 litres of pm-e alcohol 
at 100** per head, against 11 for Switzerland, 10*50 for Belgium, 
10-22 for Denmai'k and Italy, 9 33 for Germany, and 9; 23 for 
iingland, the thi-ee lowest on the list being Sweden, 4*39, Norway 
3*31, and Canada 2*03; that is, the consumption in France is half 
as much again iis in England or Germany, and nearly seven times^^. 
as much as in Canada. 

The I'easons for this alarming change are several. One, which^. 
sounds paradoxical, is the failm*e of the wine crop during thesevera. 
years that followed on the invasion of the phylloxera. In 187^ 
the consumption of wine was 199 litres per head, in 1885 it onl;^ 
amounted to 75 litres, f This proved the opportunity for the distillei 
of alcohol from beetroot, molasses, and potatoes, as well as late^^-^zzj^r 
on for the manufacturei's of absinthe and other so-caUed aperitif S 
to flood the emi)ty market with their productions, many of whit 
are little better than active poisons. Between 1875 and 1897 the coi 
sumption of spirits in France has practically doubled (2*82 litres pi 
alcohol per head to 4*54),* wliile the consumption of absinthe, whi< 
stood at 85,000 hectolitres in 1885, was double seven years lal 
in 1892, and quadruple four years later, in 1896.* A second 
is the growing practice of every wine or cider grower to have 1. 
own private distiller}-, where he can manufacture at his ease s^ 
the can de vie he desires, either from wine or cider. These 6<mtZ/ci 
de cni total at least 700,000,J and their number is growing, 
fortunately no Government seems strong enough to dare to p 
it down. It has none the less encom*aged the habit of 
drinking, which may be regai'ded as another cause. In soi 
pai*ts of France the peasants take coffee four or five times a 
and always put a strong dose of brandy into the coffee, so stri 
that at times it is rather brandy with coffee than coffee with brant 
Thi-ough the kindness of the teacher's wife, Madame Leffroy, 
?f eufchatel (Orne) I am able to give the following typical budg, 
of a sabot ier and his family of thi-ee persons, who earn in all o^ 
£90 a year. 







• M. BaudriUards " Histoirc d une Bputeille." Paris: Legraio^JltH 
t Legrain and Peres, ** rEnBeignement anti-alcoolique: k V 

F. Nathan, Paris, 1899. . • • - 

t Tha -Parliamsutary return on alcoholic .beverages .fnmiahed 

^oard of Trade (12th August, 1901) puts their mimber at 92^,01 

whom 552,537 carried on operations in 1900.. 
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Clothes, Rent, etc. 
-~ . : . Prcs. 

^ZlHothes: - - - 350 

- - - - 80 
assurances, 
repain - - - 25 
light - - . - 60 
^^Benefit socie^ - 12 
UDebt paid off - 100 
IK'ocket money to 

his boys - - 60 
^^^discellaneous - 30 
^Savings bank - 123 



Food. 



Frcs. 

430 
50 
60 
30 

100 



820 



Bread - - - 
Milk - . . 
Butter -. - - 
Grocery - - 
Fruit - - - 
FishKsalt her- 

nng) - - - 10 
Poultry - - 80 
Meat - - - 90 
Other articles 

of food - - 100 



950 



Drink. - - 

Frcs. 
Fruit to make cider - - . 100 

Cabaret, f^te days, etc. lOO 

;: :-200 



Coffee and eau de vie • 300 



Total 



500 



/It will be noticed in the budget of this othenvise ^frugal faijiily 
ibout one^ fifth (deductiuu ma Jo for the coffee) is s^xsnt in diink. 

The constant habit of " nipping '' is so prevalent at Rouen that 
11 a workshop of 150 men the master declared he only knew of 
he dai^e send into the town to effect repaii-s.* The others 
.vere ceitain to go on the spree. Constant drinking naturally leads 
heavy drinking. " In Calvadow, at Flei*8 and Falaise, the work- 
iKiaen druik as much as a liti'e of cider brandy a day, land they drink 
-C in big glasses, as we do water/'* It actually takes the place of 
At Rouen, the dock laboui-ers earn 3 francs a day. **They 
pend. 4 to 8 sous on food ; the rest goes in infernal Uquoi-s.*' * Even 
inong the workmen the morning breakfast consists of slices of 
^Bj>read served in a soup tui*een containing a Utre or half a htre of 
pint ; the coffee even is left out. * The same soup is not infrequently 
rved as well for the evening meal. And this is the fai^e on which 
e children are often brought up. * 

Fourthly, the caniine at the regiment has no doubt been the 

of encouraguig the drinking habit in the young conscripts, 

^90pecially as the favourite beverages were until recently absinthe 

0Jid other deleterious hquors. The evil has been fully recog- 

xxised by those in authority, and lately an order was issued by 

Oeneral Gallifet forbidding the sale of all kinds of spirits in 

regimental cantines, which is certainly a most useful reform. 

, fifthly, another reason of excessive drinldng is the inordinate 

i^vi.rxiber of cabarets which abound, there being no Ucensing com- 

niit^t;ee to Umit their nmnbera. In 1875 there was 1 to every 109 

^i^fa-abitants in France, in 1885 there was 1 to every 94 (omitting 

PajTis). In the Seine Inferieure there is, however, 1 for every 

^S> while at Alen^on the percentage is still liigher, thei-e being 

^^^ ddntants, or 1 d^ritant to everv 51 inhabitants, or to everv' 

■*■ * men. These figures are only surpassed by the department 

^f^'tte Nord, which has'bne debitant to every 46 inhabitants. The 

figm*es connected with Alen^on were equally disquieting. 

I I ■■ I.I. . ....■a^.i m 

lj_ ^^^ the above facts are taken from an article in the " Temps,'* quoted 
^ *-^45rain and Peres. 
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In 1889 the nunil)er of litres consumed of alcohol at 50 per cent, 
was 16*74, and in 1889 21*4 per head yearly. The contribution 
of each inhabitant of Alenfon to the r^gie passed from 16 franca^ 
52 cents, to 18 francs 32 cents., or, if adult males only are? 
reckoned, from 49 francs 56 cents, to 54 francs 96 cents, pei^ 
head per annum. The profits of the trade are best seen from thp 
foUowing |igm-es :— 

Sale price 
Cost price . (in peti ts verres). 

Abe^inthe per litre • - 3"75 (including excise) - - - 7'50 
Workman 8 brandy - 1*30 (including excise) - - - 2*00 
(The exact title.) 

Happily the e\il Hoems to decrease as the xvine districts are ap- 
proached. On the alcoholic* niaj) of France, Calvados figures among 
tlie most afi'ecttHl, with 9 to 14 litres.(pui-e alcohol) per head. Orne 
ijj iu the second class wiih to 9 litres, Sarthe, Indre-ct-Loire, Loir- 
et-Cher, the fourth, \\itli 2 to 4, while the deimrtmeiits to the 
(louth^ast consume actually lens than 2 litres i^er head. 

The consequences of this excessive drinking on the vitality of the 
nation are already sho^^ing themselves in the low birth-rate and 
tlie increasing defects in the physique of the new^ generation. The 
drinking, is unhappily, not confined to the male sex. Thirty yeai-s 
ago the proportion of habitual drunkards in Jille was 25 per c^nt. , 
male and 12 per cent, among the women.* "Little by little," "^ 
pays Jules Simon, " they become fond of it, more fond than th( 
men." In cei-tain cantons, it is by hundreds that one can cit( 
the female drinkers who absorb one-fiJFth to one-third of a litre daily."^ 
Absinthe intoxication among Avomen, according to Lancereaux 
is, without exaggeration, 'as fiequent asTamong men. The result- J 
is, accx)rding to one of my informants in Orne, that the M'omeL«: 
rarely have children after thuty. Of those who ai'e bom man^^ t 
ore rickety and have feeble constitutions. In the Northern depaii#"- 
menta the nmnber of recruits unfit for military service has becom m^^^ — ne 
six-fold between 1874 and 1888. The same statement has been 
miide of Normandy.* According to M. Rotureau,t **th.^ 
arrondissement of Domfront, which is that of the depai*tmei«^ 
nf Orne in which the abuse of alcohol is the most habitual, i: 
also that in which the height is the most reduced, to such a 
extent that in some cantons the recruitment of young conscript 
is lx»coming almost impossible." Alcoholism is also, according 
l.ancereaux,J the cause of half the deaths from consmnption 
the country. But ptThaps the saddest comment of all is th 
departmental asylum in Orne, in which out of 573 inmates 







* Baudrillard. " Histoire d'une Bouteille." 

t' MM> Legrain et Feres, rEnBeignement anti-alcoolique a TEcoIe. 

r*T4Ic6h6Ii8nii is the chief source Jfohi \i*Bich asylums art suppli^^^ 
^^^ to iw ftcnt. to 80 per cent, of epileptics are due to alcoholism. ( "^* 
ittt, Dirccteiir de rinslitut Pasteur.) 
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I>er cent, of the males and 70 per cent, of the women are 
'•alcohoUcs."* 

There is no doubt that the older peasants are a far more The 
temperate set than the young or middle aged of to-day. Among P«»fwt§. 
the seniors of the past generation it is still not uncommon to 
find a peasant who drinks only water, while those of the seniors 
who smoke are the exception rather than the rule. Still, one can- 
not lay down a hard and fast rule about the younger generation. 
There were at least three or four different races in the five depart- 
ments under observation, and each, when looked at moi'e closely, 
showed considerable difference from the others. Calvados is, of 
csourse, Norman, so is Orne for the most part. The people, 
^'specially in Orne, are rather less enterprising, and the teachers in 
"fche schools complain that the children, though far from stupid, 
iire quite content to remain receptive and originate nothing. I 
lieard the same judgment passed on the inhabitants in the neigh- 
lx)\irhood of Vimoutiers. They wei*e fond of good cheer, thought 
»niuch of this world's goods, but were wanting in initiative. I fancy 
*he richness of the country and the bion-^tre may exercise on many 
*i somewhat deadening effect. Cei-tainly, according to more than 
one witness the prituraye tends to encourage laziness. It is only 
lie who tills the soil who earns his bread with the sweat of his brow. 
Jn Sarthe one comes across quite another race, who belong to the 
^iiicient county of Maine. Here, again, officials who had been in 
^he East and South of France, where the means of existence are 
not so easy to obtain and the people more active, coinplained of a 
^^i-tain vwlle^se about the cliildien. A very notable point about * 
Sarthe is its exti'aordinary thrift, to wliich allusion has already 
Tjeen made. The following figures of the principal banking centres 
saeem worthy of citation. Le Mans (forty-three branches), 
^4,900,000 fiaucH de^xxiita ; Mamers (eighteen branches), 
23,900,000 frames ; La Fleche (twelve branches), 11,700,000 francs ; 
St. Calais (six branches), 6,600,000 francs; Chateau du Loir, 
2,800,000 francs ; Sable-sur-Sarthe, 1,900,000 francs ; Le Grand Luc^, 
1,000,000 francs. In some districts there is a depositor to every 
two and a-half inhabitants. Tliis extreme economy has sometimes 
its inconvenient side, as the peasants are more incUned to put 
their money into the bank than into the land in the shape of arti- 
ficial manures. Another minor fault with them is their mania 
for attending markets, of wliich there are far too many. He would 

* Since the alwve was written a great step has been made to tackle the 
problem, by the raising of the octroi in Paris on alcohol and distilled drinks 
to a much higher figure, and the admission, at a nominal rate, into the capital 
of the so-callod fermented drinks, such as wine, cider, and beer. This happy 
change is likely to bo aided by the magnificent uinc and cider crop, the former 
of which has turned out the best for many years. Teetotalism is ^ot likely 
to g^in any serious foothold in France, where probably half the affricul- 
tural population are interested in producing wine or cider. ' Nous 
demandons ]a temperance et non rabstinence, nous Vdilons la sobri^t^ et 
UOQ le renoncement." — M. P. Benrdeley, artide on " Tenseignement 
anti-alcooliqiie," Revue Pddagogique, September, 1901. 
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be a public benefactor who suppressed half the markets at present 
existing. In Indre-et-Loire one conies across again quite a<lifferent 
race. The countries where wine is the staple drink seem to possess 
iohabitaiit^ of. a more lively and saiiguine. temperament thaix those 
who. drink* cider, or beer. In build and sfature the Toiirajigeau 
appears very different from the inhabitants of the other two de- 
partments—bluff, vnitVy narqvois, un peu foTideur, not to mention 
other qualities he is in many ways much the same as Babelais painted 
him. at the Renaissance. He has, also, some of the solidity of Balzac 
about him, and in comjxuison with the phlegmatic Norman is 
rather a passionne. Such are a few stray notes on the inhabitants 
of . the country I gleaned from those most competent to speak on 
the matter. Thia peasant may somewhat lack eiiCT'g}\ It ia a 
fault brie can always reproach the country with, but for me who 
conversed with no inconsiderable nmnber of them, it was a per- 
petual pleasure to admii'e their simple yet striking common sense. 
Always a trifle viefiants at the beginning of the conversation, they 
piu'posely hold their hand and pretend to know nothing till they 
see you ai-e not intent on makuig fun of them, and then they 
surprise you with their slu'ewdness. They seem the least likely 
])ersons in France to be taken in. 

(3.) The Pkoblem and the School. 

The above very imperfect sketch of the difficulties of the coimtry^ 
^TTbe and the peasants who inhabit it will not have been attempted i 
**•* vain if it is regarded as a sort of backgroimd to the school itself to 

oir the latter in its proper relief, and so allow us to deduce what are 
and should be, the precise relations between the country and th 
school, and what is the school's true place in the rural economy,'^ 
For it should be evident, now that the country problems have 
stated, albeit in a bald and superficial fashion, that many of th< 
economic and social difficulties are quite beyond the competenc^^^^ 
of the school alone to solve, and all that the school can do is to aid i 
the solution of some of them. 
. Taking them in the order in which we liave treated the problem^ 

icMi do. if the local small industries are to be helped, something must be don< 
!*** in the shape of practical work either in the schools or in the eveniu] 
** continuation schools. In agricultm^al neighbourhoods, where th 

majority of peasants are also proprietors, instruction in sdentific^^ 
notions applied to agriculture is clearly the solution of the problem,^. 
dealing laj'gely with the ix)pularisation of artificial maniu*e6, and the 
teaching of such practical work as grafting. The role of the normal 
schools vis-d'Vis the country will be to turn out 4lev€»^nuiUres capable 
of serving as valuable lieutenants to the departmental or special 
professors of agricultm'e. The spirit of saving so widespread among 
the pieople sholild be transferred from an individualistic to a socicd 
ba^is .by.subetituting everywhere the mutual insiLrance societiefl 
among the scholars, and these societies, together with 1h9 associa- 
tiohs-bf former pupils, should further develop the spiritof oo-opera- 
finw. which, as we have seen, must be extended from co-operation in 
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purchase to co-operation in the sale of produce. To combat the 
emigration to the towns the teacher can cultivate that love of the 
countryside and of the native village which is nowhere stronger 
than in Fi-ance. The recreative evening lectureiB will dosomethiig 
to redeem the long win tier evenings in the country from the charge 
of dulness. If one cannot have a circus in every village, one can 
have at least a magic bmtern, while to combat alcoholism, apart from 
the teaching m school and the conferences, there is the work of 
forming temperance societies among the children, which has 
indeed been begim in France, though it has not attained the magni- 
tude of the movement in England. Siich is what one can rightly 
demand from the school in its duty towards its neightotirs". ' .'? 

But this description of the school work will have been throwii away ^ P^^®^ 
if it has not been seen that the school is something more than a mer*e " *^' 
microcosm of the locality. Apart from its local obligations stand its 
higher duties towards the nation and toward humanity. It strives, 
as much as it can, within the brief season of the school life, to give 
the child in a shortened and intelligible manner the experience of 
the race because he will one day be a man, and the experience of 
the nation because he will one day be a citizen (See Appendix V.). 
These, we must never forget, are, after all, the main objects of the 
school, and Ijecause time presses and we wish to give the child not 
mei*ely heai'say knowledge, or charge his memory with a mass of loose 
and uncorrelated facts, next to forming his character and awakening 
his intdligence we aim, above all, at equipping him with the tools of 
leariung— readmg and writing and cyphering— tliat afterwards, as 
Ur. Harris well points out in his monograph on Primary Educa- 
tion in the United States, he may laboiu* for himself in the field of 
knowledge, and even if he neglects to continue his education in a 
formal way in the evening schools, he may at least keep it up and 
add to it by reading the papers and ix)8sibly an occasional book, for 
the fiewspaper has become nothing more or less than the popular 
encyclopaediii of the day on topics that all the world wants to talk 
about. So singing is a good thing, manual work is highly desirable, 
agricultural educiitiou is well-nigh indispensable, but we must not 
neglect the general education of the child, even in the riu'al school, 
by handing him over to the tender mercy of the specialist, * which 
is often only the word " faddist'' wi'it large. 

This general education the French primary schools seem so far to General 
have j)rovided and safeguarded \vith no small meed of success. Where <^'*<^™*<>""' 
Guizot planted, Duruy watered, while its present flourishing con- 
dition is largely due to Jules FeiTy and his able henchman, M. Ferdi- 
nand Buisson. One may perhajis regret that the Third Republic 

* ** The specialist is necessary — necessary uji to a certain point-rin 
educatioji, as in everything else. But in nothing is it so dangerous as it 
is in education to be guided by the judgment of the specialist alone. The 
iii4g-iBent-ot-^h& specialist. nBfid5_i(i l>€. .Qriticisedj cprrected| _and iiupgle- 
mented by the experience of all who have direct knowledge df the problems 
of Kfe for whicli education professes to prepare iis; and the methods of 
the specialist need to be frankly discussed by ihc^e who have watched 
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lias believed it necessary to break so thoroughly with the system as 
it received it. One may still moi-e deeply regret that the historical 
development of France has resulted in so sharp a division between 
rival groups of principles. Certainly it seems imfortunate that 
the republic has found itself unable to combine the old with 
the now, for such a sweeping measm^e as the laicisation of 
the schools must ha^•e meant the deprivation to the State of 
a vast amount of trained knowledge and solid worth, which ai-e 
not always the easiest things to replace. Yet, if success is any 
criterion, one cannot well withhold one's admiration for these 
root and branch reformers who, in less than twenty yeai-s, have re- 
modelled the curricula from top to bottom, profoundly modified the 
ancient methods of teaching, bodily raised, Ufted, and shifted the 
whole structure of popular education on to an entirely new set of 
foundations, covered the country with a complete network of free 
schools, and reconstituted the cadres of their educational army with a 
set of teachera possessed with traditions of devotion and esprit de corpf^ 
that many an older institution might envy. For the teaching h 
been refounded on the better side of the principles of the Frenc 
Revolution, and embodies some of its noblest aspirations. The ope 
door has been made a i*eaUty in education for the masses, withou^ -^ 
money and without j)rice, and only improved measm-es are neceesai-^ ^^ 
to compel them all to come in, and a race of teachers has been rais^^^c^^.'? 
up, not hirelings eager only for their daily bread, but true " she^ 
herds of the people," who labour not alone for the welfare of t 
school but of the district it serves. It is the very strength a 
solidity of the system as a whole that permits one to speak so 
I'eservedly of any small defect m its component ixirte. Thei'^^ 
alwa}!! an abuiuLinc^ of make-weight in the shape of its mei'its^ . '^ 
counterbalance any criticism one may feel it incumbent to indv:!^^;^^. 
in. Nor is it indeed certain that the criticisms which a pas^:^^ ij^ 
stranger may make liave id ways so wide an application as /,g 
imagines. At any rate, his strictui-es, apart from the refere^iziee 
they may have to his own comitry, if they have any utility, 
meant to be those of a friendlv obserNer, whose admu*ation of 
system as a whole makes turn ambitious to be if possible a 
operator, after a humble fashion, in a work which should be not o: 
the pride of France, but of humanity. 

CHAPTER XH'. 
The Problem of Rural Education in England. 

school The analysis of the rural problem in France should go far 
em oiily show that the rural school in England cannot be expected 
°^ J more than the French rural school to provide a panacea for 
em. the ills of the country-side. And so, though it does not 
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the practical results of thode methods as illustrated by the sldll, the 
t€r, aud the good sense of the people in whose traioiag those metho^ 
been applied." — M. Sadler in ** How far can we Learn Anything of 
cal Value from the Study of Foreign Systems of Educatioa 1 
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concern our educational authoritiea to diagnoae, much less to 
prescribe, for the present unsatiafactory condition of things in 
many of the rural parts of England, it seems none the less clear 
that it is highly advisable to try and obtain a general view of the 
prf'sent position of affairs before venturing to state where and 
how the school oan lend a helping hand in the matter. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that the rural prob- The rural 
lem ill England is radically different from what it is in France. ^^ *"*' 
Owing to the preponderance of largo farms in England the vast 
majority of the children who attend the village schools are the 
children of the labourers, whose future career, as a rule, is quite 
distinct from that of the sons of the French peasants. Economically 
the problem seems likewise different in the two countries. In 
France the major pail of the soil is farmed directly by its owners, 
except in the districts where the metayer system of cultivation 
prevails. In England a large proportion of the land has, apart from 
the tithe, to support three categories of persons — the landlord, 
the tenant, and the labourer, and that with no margin against 
bad years such as Protection in a measm^e affords. If the present 
crisis in agriculture continues, it may end, as some people think, 
in the squeezing out of the landlords, as the least essential econo- Thtlandlorc 
mically of the three. Such an eventuaUty would be scarcely a 
gain if the only tie between the remaining parties were that of a 
cash nexus. Of course, there is the alternative of the landlord 
turning round and farming his own land, and this does not seem 
to be altogether improbable, except in the case of very lai'ge estates. 
Under present conditions large farms, unfortunately, seem more 
likely to pay than small holdings, except where the latter are ex- 
ceptionally situated. The improvements in French farming, as 
/or as education is concerned, must largely come, for the present at 
i^aat, through the primary or higher primary school. In England Not Dierely 
t^hie sons of the farming class go to secondary schools. The rural J'J^IJJi^aiT 
fyM^oYAem is, therefore, quite as much a secondarj' as a pi'imar}' education 
Location problem.* We must not only educate Hodge but bisP'®^'®"*- 





seems generally agreed that the chief defect of the modern The farmer, 
lish farmer is that he has yet to realise the value of co-opei'ative 
iation, not only for the purchase of cake and " artificial '' 
atter in which he might take a leaf out of the French culti- 
r's book), but also for the marketing of his produce, and for 
ining in relation to this more favourable rates from the railway 
panies. 

wing to the agricultural labour market having been in many The laboar 
nets for years overstocked, the farmer was formerly placed, ^^^ *^"' 
regards the ^abour market, in a singularly independent 

One who is living and working in the midst of the problem writes : 

ie farmer wants to be humanized as the squire. He wants to add to 

^K)il apprenticeship enough book-learning to keep accounts, to supervise 

hinery, to chock imposition in manure and seed, to work, if a small 

L, co-operation, to put out piece- wtn*k, to inspire confidence in bis men." 
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posifibn. Untila few years back it was more oi* less a favour 
on his part to take on a man. Now, unluckily for him, the 
whirligig of time has brought its revenge, and labour is often 
woefully sdarce: Tt is difficult for the fanner to change at once 
his sbfnewhat imperious mariners in dealing with the men. It 
is only natural for the labourer, on tinding the tide setting in in 
his favour, to prove somewhat restless, not to say restive. But 
the fact remains that some farmers must learn that the men of 
to-day must be led rather than driven. Rightly or wTongly, the 
feeling that some of them have engendered in their subordinates 
is*:nbt fax* removed from downright hatred. 

' As for the men, the best of them have too often migrated to the 
towns. Higher wages and greater freedoin have been the main 
inceritives: Those who are left are frequently the least enter- 
prising, the least strong, and the least desirable ; skilled labour 
is getting scarcer and scarcer, as the old generation die out. What 
is wanted in the present race is more skill of hand and eye, a greater 
keenness to get on, and less of the spirit of shirk. 

How can the school help? By making the education given 
in its class-rooms a better preparation for the life the majority of 
rural children have before them ; not by cutting down its so-called 
literary and intellectual side, but by bringing it more into sym- 
pathy and accord with rm-al life. The recent circular on the 
dra wing-up of time-tables gives all the local option that is desirable 
in the matter. In this way the curriculum can be given, as in France, 
an agricultural tinge without injuring its main features. The 
pictures on the walls, the books the pupils use, the subject matter 
of the teacher's lessons, can be chiefly concerned with the country 
and with agriculture. In connection with this a great point 
should be made of Nature study, and the " school journey " should 
figure prominently on the programme. 

Manual training for bop, with cooking and laundry work for 
girls, should be promoted everywhere. School gardens, more of 
the Boscombe* than the French tj^je, should be started, and this 
side of the school work might be encouraged by ])rizes given 
by the agricultural societies. Love of the country should 
be inculcated, the noble side of honest toil, and the advan- 
tages of'self-help should be the dominant notes of the instruction 
p:iven. ^Evening continuation schools should be more widely 
established, and rendered as practical as possible. 

But this involves further desirable changes. Practical agri- 
culture should be taught in the training colleges, or at least 
an abundant supply of holiday courses on the subject arranged, 

. . *See Vol. II. of Special Reports (Cd. 8943), "The School Gardens 
at Boscombe British School," by T. G. Rooper,. H.M.I. ; and for fuller 
details oa curricula for country schools see Leaflet No. 7 of the Agri- 
cultural Education Committee, by Rus ; Leaflet 15, by Mr. J, C. Medd ; 
Leaflet 20, by Mr. H. Lee Warner ; Leaflet 18, by T. G. R. ; I^flet 19 (on 
evening schools), by Mr. H. Macan. . There is also an instructive paper 
on the teaching of gardening by peripatetic professors by the same writer 
in the " Journal of the S<icicty of Arts," March IGth, i'duO. 
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'iich 4s the Cambridge County Council and othe^ coiint^ coun< 

estaWshed, x^t£ b diploma for successful candidal^.* Q 

-^:::K>aition of the country teachers should be improved, especic 

i XI regard to fixity of tenure, and it might be adviaaUe to earrm 

^^raiits for salaries. Perhaps, in place of the niillions that* 1 

^::3tiate has voted to the relief of local taxation it would have b< 

Trr^etter for it to have assimied the chief cost of education, or at le 

definitely devoted the money granted in reUef of the ra 

^> education. Again, if practicable, it would \ye a good thi 

<> differentiate town and country scliools. Wiiy should 1 

complain ? In secondary education a man has g 

orally to definitely decide whether he will teach classics, mat 

science, or modern languages, and dirept his stuc 

^icordingly. The secondary schools are without doubt the bet 

this differentiation. If salaries in country schools were high 

ere would be no economic cause for complaint. 

Seeing that often four-fifths and even more of the maintenai 

some of the rural denominational schools comes out of the pul 

in the shape of a Government grant, it seems rather ft 

ec50«aomy to refuse to make up out of the public funds whate 

be the narrow margin between the present grant t 

requirements of efficiency on the ground of princi] 

thereby hinder the children in the voluntary schools fr 

ining their full development. This extra gmnt would 

of the best investments for the State to make, especii 

t carried with it the right of the locality to 

on the board of management of these schools. I 

that tlie religious instruction is duly safeguarded, 

have already given many indications that they will 

to but rather welcome local control. Of course, 

olDstacles to instituting one single ooinprehonsivc local aut 

in the country are the small isolated, independent areas of 

boards, wliich have prevented them from doing the gi 

that the large boards in the towns have done.t Were 

^^%y area, with the county council as the paramount edi 

1 authority, made to al)sorb these isolated areas, we sho 

in the same homogeneity of not only primary but j>rimi 

Secondary education as in France, Avithout however separat 

"two grades so completely as in tluit country. This wo 

o\feIy help to " focus '' the educational wants of ej 

ity, and make the locality itself more ready to supply the 

lias tlu'ou^^hout, of course, l)eon assumed that the rural sch( 

Jl^e outcome of rural life, should do its utmost to prepare 

"promote the future welfare (. f the children. It is only ne< 

^x '-r to mention, in order to dismisj^, as wicked and impossil 

^^ theorv that the school, in the selfish interests of the few. »ho 

transformed and deformed as to turn out in this the tw 

also Mr. C. S. "Roundeirs speech in '* Nature Study in Element 
^'' [The Rugby Ad^rriher Omco. ]9{)\). - • 

Sir John Gorst's speech at the Fbhmongers' Hail, January, U 
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tleth Qontury a race of ^erfs and holota of tUe aspjripti glebce type, 
wh,QSe fuDii^tLon is to provide a more abundfiint supply of cheap 
labour. But all these augge3tiond for improving the rural school 
depend for their ultimate success and justification on the cout 
ditiona of life which await its alumni. The school, however 
perfect, can only give at the most the aptitudes and aspimtions 
for a country life. If the pupils on leaving the school do not 
find a fair field at home for these aptitudes and aspirations the 
best of them will leave the villages, just as the test of the present 
generation have done, and the agricultural bias given to the school 
wiU be simply thrown away. One may therefore, perhaps, b^ once 
more permitted to go outside the school, though not Ijeyond its 
lawful sphere of influence, to ask what are the pi*esent conditions and 
prospects of the country-bred lad, and how they may be bettered. 
T*»« statua At the present time, and it is no good blinking at what is a 
Sibgicrf^ patent fact, the agricultural labourer's status ha.s somehow or 
another become to be regai'ded as one of the most menial in the 
social scale. This is not the place to inquire whether, as some 
people assert, the board school has helped to spread the cult of 
the black coat and top hat of the small clerk or draper's aasistant, 
in holding them up before the pupils' eyes as the emblems and 
insignia of gentility, to the detriment and depreciation of other 
equally worthy callings. It is much to be suspected that the 
social atmosphere in which we live has been in these matters by 
far the potent factor. But wlien a father with a family of eight 
children, lining in the slums of London, and eiU'ning wages below 
those of many a " teamerman,'' who is far Ijetter housed and fed, 
refuses t« let his two eldest sons come into the country to have a 
year's trial at agricultural work,* on the ground that such work 
is " only fit for children sut of reformatories," it is evident we liave 
got something deeper than a mere school problem to solve, 
although, if our country teachers' position were improved, w€ 
might have the teachers as strongly in favour of the country 
side as in France. 
N«ed of local Assuming that this is a fair sample of the pi*esent state of affairs 
vSS*tb^^^^ it seems clear that, if the seed sown in the school is to bear fruit 
school. something must be done by everyone concerned in the welfare 

of the country to help the labourer to better himself and his positio:] 
in every possible way. The truth is that village life wants quicken 
ing and reorganising. The old feudal ties are passing awa^ 
but, fortunately, there are other possible bases for loyalty ar^ 
Tbe landlord, mutual good feeling. First, there is the role of the lancUord, !3 
can do. much to render country life attractive by keeping 1m. i 

* It 18 worth considering whether it would not be possible for ent<^ 
prising farmers to take one or two lads of fourteen and fifteen out of fc- 
town on a year's trial. There is much to be done on a farm which is rea^I 
a boy's work, and even if the lad wished to return at the end of the year "■c: 
benefit to his physique and so to his wage-earning capacity would be v^e! 
great. I have to thank my brother, Mr. J. Neville Brereton, for this s"^ 
otbflT suggestions and criticisms ou the agriouliural sije c»f my report. 
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cottage property, as indeed many do, in at least thoroughly habit- 
able repair. The value of cottage property is not to bfe estimated 
^y the rent it pays, but by the accommodation it gives. Good 
^^^ottages are as necessary to a well-managed estate as good 
T3ullock )x3xes. If the landlord wishes to bind the labourer anew 
^o the soil, he must give him at least a stake in it. He must afYord 
"him a chance, if ])ossil)le, of getting on and making money. In 
fact, what is wanted is the mending of several rungs in the agri- 
-^jultural ladder, so that a man may be able to rise from the plough. 
Tar from refusing to cut up a field or two in allotments, a wise 
landlord will go out of his way to encourage the people in the 
place to take them up. 

Is it not desirable that many of the farmers should study to The farmer, 
improve their relations with the men, and endeavoui' to pay . 
higher wages in order to retain the labour ? The difficulties are 
great, but one is impelled to think not insuperable. Perhaps, by 
encouraging his men to do as much piecework as possible, he 
may assist them to become as efficient as their forefathers were. 
His wage bill will be higher, but he will probably find the sweat of 
the labourer's brow the best manure his farm can have. On the 
other hand, he may help to promote cordial relations by reviving 
the old farm festivities of harvest and Christmas frolics, and pre- 
senting prizes for the best ploughing and hoeing done on his place. 

Again, in spite of difficulties, social and financial, might not many Th3 clergy. 
of the village clergy do somewhat moi-e to imitate the methods 
^nd resourceful activity of their brother clergy in the great towns ? 
The clergy, as someone has justly said, and this naturally includes 
t:lie Nonconformists, form the greatest agency for social work in 
Iilngland. Let each village clergyman then help to establish a 
^•eading-room, in which lectures can be given, as in France, or 
^itilise the school building for the same purpose. Even if he does 
^xot take part in games he can lend an interested support to the 
"V^illage sports. A field can nearly always be found for cricket, 
pretty custom, which we have well-nigh lost in England, but 
hich still obtains in France, is that of each village having its 
f^*ie day. This might well be revived. 

The village schoolmaster would no doubt admirablv second the The school- 
^^ocial efiorts of the clergyman. It is not to be gainsa}'ed that 
4%i3 burden of so-called extraneous tasks* is sometimes unfair 

_ * The two sides of the question are very well summarised in the follow- 
^ tig extracts : — 

^ ** One of the most imfair features in the occupancy of the post of teacher 

^n the village school is the fact that it is frequently made a condition of 

^Appointment to and tenancy in the mastership of the school that certain 

^^xtraneous tasks shall be performed. These tasks are mainly those 

^sonnected with the church choir and the Sunday-school. And not only 

ia the present position often unjust to the occupant of the mastership oif 

^he school, but it is most fruitful in provoking troubles in connection 

>vith the tenure of his office. Now, we do not say that the village school 

Wnaster should not olay the village organ or train the village choir. But 

"^e do say that he should be permitted to please himself about the matter. 

5.142 R 
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and excessive, but when one sees the fervour with which the 
French teacher accepts these outside duties, one simply refuses 
to believe that the English teacher is hkely to prove for one moment 
any whit loss patriotic and pubhc minded, if the call is made to 
him in a proper fashion. 

Then again, something may be done by reviving and pix)moting 
village industiies, which, if they are skilled trades, can not only 
exist but flourish in spite of the sti'ess of outside competition, 
and it is difficult to -see why the co-operative system of ti'ading 
should not be possible in some cases among the villagers, wliy 
it should not lead them to found their own shops, as the operatives 
have done in the factory districts. In connection with this it 
would be useful to start village banks, whenever it is practicable. 
When all is said and done, the country problem, in so far as it 
concerns the status and economic position of the working-classes, 
is not so acute as the problem in the town. There is no doubt 
a good deal of stagnation, but this is a pool which it should not 
be beyond the jx)wei- of the angel of mutual goodwill to stir ui> 
and endue with healing virtues. There is at least no submerged 
tenth, which seems in the towns to bafiie all the elf orts of private 
initiative to deal with and elevate it. 
Sonelofiion. . These few pai*agraphs are not meant to be in any way exhaustive. 
They are only the rough headiiigs of chaptei-s which might easily 
be expanded to double and treble the size of the report itself. Yet 
in giving setting and proportion to the question of rm-al education 
it is to be hoped they will not be found out of place. The I'ural 
problem, in fact, has a threefold aspect-— economic, social^ and 
educational — and, peradventure, though highly important, the 
educational factor is the least important of tiie three. 

Cloudksley Brkreton. 
December, 1900; revised December, 1901. 



Further, we think it highly improper to make ability and willingness 
to perform these duties one of the conditions of appointment to the head 
teachership of a public elementary village school." — " The Neglect of 
Village Education," by T. J. Macnamara, LL.D.. M.P. 

" The rural elementary school teacher seems to me at tins moment the 
spoilt child of education. His interests are watchfully guarded in Parlia- 
ment and outside by the National Union of Teachers, and its organs in 
the Press. He is harassed by fewer examinations, his holidays are more 
numerous, and hb working hours, so far as his prescribed hours are eon- 
eernedy are more restricted than in any other department of the profession 
of teaching. It is not surprising, therefore, to find him in request for 
other useful occupations, with advantage to himself as well as to others, 
in country parishes. But even here there are ill-advisers, who would 
fain debar him, under the plea of resisting so-called * extraneous ' duties, 
from enlarging his sphere of usefulness. When one compares his work, 
and emoluments, and mental outfit with those of the governess, the 
master, or mistress of any boarding school, or the country curate, on 
which side, from a purely mercenary point of view, does the balance lie 
of adequate remuneration, of leisure, and of independence ? '* — Rev. J. 
Lee Warner, formerly fellow and tutor of University College, Oxford, in 
the ** School Guardian," Marcli 11th, 1899, 
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APPENDIX L 

Shortage of Male Recruitc for the Teaching 

Profession. 

The question of the falling-off in the number of male recruits for the 
teaching profession is discussed in a masterly way by M. Forfer, the 
Academy Inspector at Laon, in an article quoted iv extenso in the Bev^^e 
Pnlagogiiiue of October 15th, 1901. The chief points in the article may 
be summarised as follows : — 

More male teachers are wanted. Why not then increase the number of 

E laces in the normal school for intending teachers ? Because Uiere are 
arely enough candidates for the present i)laces. What are the reasons for 
this falling-off of candidates for a profession which down to 1887 was so 
popular ? (1) The imposition of a year's military service in 1889. (2) The 
requirement that all intending candidates should have the ^^ brevet P (3i 
The difficulty which country children find in getting the necessaxy 
preparation ; the countrjr schoolmaster is hard enough worked already. 
The brightest country cmldren now go to the higher primary school, but 
the best of them on leaving it take ud some more lucrative calling than 
that of the schoolmaster. (4^ As a rule only the weaker pupils in these 
schools take up teaching. (5) The poor pay that the staguure starts on ; 
though the capable atagiaire gets speedy promotion. Yet the sicLgiaires 
who deserve such promotion are not very numerous. (6) The teachers, by 
their complaints, turn many away from the profession. Yet they freely 
put their own sons into it. Out of 58 pupil- teachers in the Laon Training 
College, 20 are the sons or brothers of teachers. 

The remedy therefore, he argues, is to give the teachers a direct interest 
in the question of recruiting tor the profession, and he proposes that the 
County Coimcils should be asked for a grant with which to remunerate 
s<!hoolmasters who prepare candidates for the examination. Another 
proposal is to found a sort of preparatory normal school alongside of 
the Training College — a kind of educational seminary or nursery for future 
teachers. 



APPENDIX II. 

The Personal Influence of the Teacher in Securing 

a Good Attendance. 

The i>art which may be played by the teacher in improving the 
attendance at school is touched upon by the Minister in a circular to the 
Prefects (Nov., 1JK)1). After calling on the latter to report on cases in 
which the present law is not enforc^, and statins that the " Government 
considers it a duty to put an end to a state of tnio^s which is likely to 
<?ompromise the results of the educational work of the llepublic," the 
Minister proceeds to enlarge upon the immense importance of the pei^nal 
influence and action of the teachers in the matter. He adds that " in his 
proposals for promotion or reward in favour of male and female teachers 
the Academy Inspector should especially take into account the eflfotts they 
have nmde in this direction." 

5342 » 
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APPENDIX III. 

Ministerial Cikcular ox the Simplification of French 

Syntax. 

On the actual situation of the question a friend writing on the 7th of 
October, 1901, says: — "The spelling reform is still pending between the 
Academy and the Ministry. My opinion is that the regulations will be of 
no avail against current usage. In the schools of the city of Paris, with 
a few exceptions, one does not l^elieve one is bound by the circular of 
March. Tne spirit of the reform is adopted even/where. The famous 
curiosities in spelling (' chinoiseries orthographiques ') have had their day. 
Nevertheless there is no authority; as yet for establishing this reform. 
What is most clear and definite is that at present in the schools of 
Paris the teacher passes very rapidly over the old rules that are in the way 
of being abolished. One no longer spends time over them. The question 
will certainly come up again at the end of the year. Till then one 
hesitates, and "waits for a definite *yes or no.' But the out-and-out 
opposition are beaten." 

APPENDIX IV. 

Selection of School Books. 

This selection is limited to a list drawn up every year by a committee 
largely composed of members of the conseil departemental and presided 
over by the academy inspector, which in itself is a resume of the dififerent 
lists of suggested books which have been sent in hy the cantonal assemblies 
of teachers who thus have the first and last word m the matter. 



APPENDIX V. 

Ministerial Circular as to the Aim of Republican 

Schools. 

" The Republican school is not an institution apart, living a life of its 
own^ and confining itself to the conscientious apprenticeship of reading and 
writmg, of spelling and arithmetic. It is the first, I mean at once the 
moet humble and most imix)rtant, of social institutions, the one which 
prepares, in order to take our place, the jrounger generations animated with 
the patriotic and republican spirit. It is a sort of national workshop, in 
whidi is being for^d the France of to-morrow, and from which will issue 
the great mass of citizencL workers, and soldiers, who thirty years hence 
will nold in their hands tne destinies of the country. Thus nothing which 
goes on in the school is indifferent to the country. And this is what gives 
you the right as well as the duty to take a direct interest in it." (Circular 
addressed by M. Poincare to the cantonal delegates, July 10th, 189.">.) 
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RURAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 



The following Report is based upon an inquiry undertaken 
at the request of the Board of Eaucation into the condition 
of primary education in the rural districts of the departments 
of the ^ine Inf^rieure, Eure, Euro et Loir, Loiret and Cher, 
with special reference to the character and effects of the 
amcultural instruction in the villaj^e schools, and the training 
of teachers to qualify them to give such instruction. These 
subjects have been previously dealt with at length in the 
Report on " Agricultin^l Education in France" (^) prepared ^•*'*^~* 
by Mr. H M. Jenkins, F.G.S., for the Royal Commission 
on Technical Instruction (1884), and in the Report on " French 
Agricultural Schools " (*) by Major Craigie, Assistant Secretary ^' ^^^' 
to the Board of Agriculture, m 1888.* The recent Report 
on " Agricultural Eaucation in France " (^) bv Mr. H. Austin » c. 9045- S:> 
Lee, C.B., Commercial Attache to the British Embassy at Paris 
deals mainly with Secondary and Higher Schools, with only 
incidental references to the primary schools. When the Reports 
by Mr. Jenkins and Major Craigie were issued, it was hardly 
possible to estimate the results of the reforms in rural education 
maugurated in 1879, and considerable changes in the laws affecting 
education have been introduced within the last few years. The 
process of reconstruction, moreover, which has commenced in 
our own system of rural education, adds a special interest to 
the examination of French methods at the present moment. 
France differs so widely from England in its social, economic, 
and agricultural conditions, that it by no means follows that a 
system which may have succeeded in the one coimtry will 
equally meet the needs of the other. Still the experience 
gained in France during the past twenty years cannot fell to be 
of service. The problems to be solved there were very similar 
to those with which we are confronted to-day. The instruction 
in the village schools was wholly unsuitable to the requirements 
of rural life, the attendance was very unsatisfactory, there was 

♦Reference may be made here to the joint Report on Manual and 
Practical Instruction in Primary Schools in li'rance, of Mr. A. N. Bonaparte 
Wyse and Mr. E. J. Hughes-Dowling, to the Commission on Manual and 
Practical Instruction in Primary Schools under the Board of National 
Education in Ireland (Appendices to the Reports of the Commissioners, 
1898 fC. 8925]} : to Mr. T. P. Gill's ReiK)rt ui\ Agrioultuml Orpanisatiou 
and i::)tate Aid, to Agriculture in Fi*ance, in the Report of the Recess 
Committee on the Establishment of a Department of A^cultiire and 
Industries for Ireland, with Appendices, 1896 (Dubhn. Bro>*Tie <fe 
Nolan ; London, T. Fisher Unwin) (out of print): and to the Report to the 
Foreijm Oflfice on A^cultural Education in France, by Mr. H. Austin 
Lee ^Miscellaneous Series, No. 505, Diplomatic and Consular Reports, 
Foreign Office, June, 1899 [C. 9045-33]). 
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an almcMSt entire absence of infltruction for those who had lefitft^^^ 
school, and the migration to urban districts was everywh^ 
increasing. 

The departments named afford a convenient field for in< 
Their general agricultural character is not dissimilar from tha. 
of England, except in the valley of the Loire, where the vine ' 
largely cultivated. At the same time, the different methods 
cultivation, the variety of the crops gro¥m, and the yarioi 
forms of land tenure make it possible to study the effect of tl 
instruction given in the rural schools under very varying coi 
ditions. The area to be covered, however, is so vast, comprisii^ 
some 31,837 square kilometres, and including some 4,000 schoo_ 
that many years* patient study would be necessary before 
final opinion could be formed. The particular quaUty of eac^ 
school depends, as in England, mainly upon the capacity of t_ 
individual teacher, and the enterprise of the local authorir 
This Report, therefore, does not profess to be more than. 
sunmiary of personal impressions. Generalisations firom limit 
experience are always apt to be erroneous, and possibly anott 
visitor to the same departments might arrive at very diffe 
conclusions. 

Organization of Primary Instruction. 

By the law of October 30, 1886, primary schools comprise : — 

(1.) Infemt schools and classes. 

(2.) Primary elementary schools. 

(3.) Higher primary schools, or higher standards attac! 
to primary elemenUiry schools, and called "cciirs c(ym\ 
Dientairesr 

(4.) Technical or professional schools. 

Primary instruction of every grade is fii-ee, and is comp 
for all children from six to thirteen years of age, unless t 
have obtained the " vtiriijicat cTetudea pri/mairea" for w 
they are eligible at the age of eleven. 

The chief local authonty in each department is the Dc 
mental Council, consistfug of the Pretet (President), 
Inspecteur d'Aciidemie (Vice-President), four members of 
Conseil General (or Coimty Council)elected by their colleagues 
director of the male and directress of the female Training CoU^ 
two male and two female teachers elected respectively by t" 
fellow-tciichers, and two Inspectors of Primary Education n 
nated by the Minister of Public Instniction. The j^resen 
elementary teachers upon the Departmental Council is n. 
worthy, 'flic membei^s receive no pay for their services, but> 
allowance for travelling expenses is made to those Inspector^ 
Primaiy Education and Teachers who do not resiae at 
capital of a department. The Council, subject to the approva^l 
the Minister of Public Instruction, determines the nuir*^ 
character and position of pubUc primary schools of every gi^*" ^^ 
as well as the number of teachers to be engaged in them. 
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>tliin' duties are to see to the application of the profframmes, 
nethods, and rules promulgated by the Central Council at Paris, 
lo oiganise the medical inspection of the schools, to issue rules 
liS to their internal management, to determine what schools 
-equira an assistant teacher, and to suspend or dismiss teachers, 
vho have the right, however, of appearing before the Council 
knd of appealing to the Minister. Members 9f the Departmental 
UouncU nold office for three years. Other people interested in 
Mlucation are co-opted as advisory members of the Council, but 
xave no voting power. In each Canton one or more delegates 
ire appointed Dv the Council to visit and supervise the public 
uid private schools of the Canton, and each delegate has 
^articular schools definitely placed imder his cara Each 
delegate holds office for three years and is expected to fiirmsh 
Jie Departmental Council with fiill reports on the condition and 
needs of primary education within his district. 

Every Commune should be provided with at least one public 
primary school, but the Departmental Council may, subject to 
bhe approval of the Minister of Public Instruction, allow two or 
more Communes to be united for the establishment and main- 
tenance of one school. When a single Commune, or the Com- 
munes which have been united, have 500 or more inhabitants, 
there ought to be at least one public primary school for girls. 
This rule, however, is only gradually being enforced. In the 
Seine Inferieure, for instance, there are 10 Communes with a 
population exceeding 500, where there is no public primary 
Bchool for girls, in Eure et Loir 15, in Loiret 8, and in Cher 13. 

The expenses of primary education are distributed in the 
following manner : - 

The State pays the salaries of the teachers and inspectors, 
and the cost of maintaining students at the Training Colleges. 

The Departments pay the rent and cost of repairing their 
Training Colleges, the expenses connected with tne Academy 
Inspector's offices, and an allowance of not less than 300 francs 
per annum to each of the Primary Inspectors, independently 
of their regular salary. 

The Communes pay the rent, if any, of the school buildings, 
the cost of repairing them, a lodging allowance to teachers, 
where there is no school-house, the expense of lighting and 
heating the schools, of supplying and renewing school furniture, 
renters, and books, and the wages of caretakers, &c. 

In every Commune there is a School Committee (Oonimw- 
9ion ScoUxire), composed of the Mayor, or his nominee, as Pre- 
sident; of one or more Cantonal delegates, according to the 
nimiber of Cantons included in the Commune, nominated 
by the Inspector of the Academy ; and of members elected by 
the Municipal Councils in the proportion of one-third of their 
total number. The Inspector of rrimary Instruction for the 
district is an ex-officio member. The Committee should meet 
Eit least once every three months, and any member who fails to 
Attend three consecutive meetings without reasonable excuse 
loses his seat. The duties of the Committee are t^ draw up 
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«m3iBr bdbi« the oommeDcenient of the school year a list of 

^ '{ikinin from ti to 13 rears of a^, to enforce the attendance 

uF» •od icdi-l wMllies fcr disol>eclience to them, and to establish 

Nrb"-! Foiwi !<*"** irfii-if). This fuiiii is intended to assist 

'if^* /iiHwn to iittend school, by providing them with w«nn 

t-..' fc *Tiit«'- tl'Xhos nnd boots, anci tor the purchase of school 

•u^^i Th* iiiwiibers of the t'onnnittec have no rij;lit of entry 

T'l tb^ S't'-">1*- 'h*'*' may not interfere wilh the chniuuter or 

^Lj^i ■< iniJni'tion. ii"r have they any <^onti-ol over tlie 

■ b-'i ■■' •''^ ;«ithtT«- 

Wlrb-'Ji; * kBOwIe^iJ^' of these pirticiilnrs. sonic of which may 

■^ '^m ■ 1^ in fii«t*T (ktail in the " Joint Report on Manual and 

.^Jl^ce* w'--al Itistnioiion in Priinnry Schools in France,"' by ilr. 

'g^ml^^'^^^'^^^raneVt'ysi: il.A., nnd Mr. E.J. Hughes Cowling. 

gJ'_ * y " ;. jj inmcesiblc to iindcrstimd how largely the condition of 

g^j^ ^ * • |^-j^[i'-.n di'jvnds iipon the activity of the municipal 

*w!5Bfc ^ ^^K-.-iri**. or to s«? how far the elaborate mar;hinery devised in 

«■ *^ * icolett Matmielleif. 

***** B 

h^»- Tv-j^incuit s^'liools, which rccoivo children from the age of 

^* ••<t:\ are found mostly in towns, where they afford a con- 

' ■!^. ]isvluni to which mothers who are at work may send 

^;^ "!i.;iifivn, Tlic school hours are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. from 

^'];,*.v'i ;,i >"iwvmiH'r I, and for the rest of the vearfrom 8 a.ni. 

^*J."'l _, Children may remain at them all day, and most of 

V _. ^^' tin'Wdetl with a kitchen {anitine), where the mid-day 

■' ^.. {,,> iixiknl. A Iju^'e jiroportion nf them are maintAineH 

P'*!^"j^Vti!i KoHjrioiis Onlors, and where this is the case, tlie 

^■i'"rme«ts are invariahlv excellent. Unfortunately, when 

^\ aW tlw pr'^'I^'rly of tlie municipal authorities, they are 

jj ii, J, suite nf coiLsidcrablo nt^lect. Writinc upon this 

•J. ,„ iiis last KeiH>rt. JI. Pouillot, Inspecteur d'AcatUmie for 

^V» n'HUirks : — " The condition of the teaching material in the 

l^vritv ol iufant .schools in this Department is poor, and it will 

—'v K"' iH>ssil>Ie to imjirove it eraiiually, relying chiefly on the 

■ 'jwill. inilintivc, and ability nf the teachers; for the municipal 

* .jl^ iiisteati of rcpai-ding their schools as establishments of 

mI^UV eduaition, wliero infents of both sexes may receive in 

the earo which tliisir physical, intellectual, and moral 

i~.,.iont '"alls for, are too much inclined to look upon them 

\y »s luii'sfiies." The two schools of this description which 

led Ii'ft nothing to l>e desired. Ono was at the village of 

rtttiiont oil the l^oire, kept by the Ursuline Sisters, and the 

(IT (ft>r bovs only) was attached to the National Professional 

i,ol fill' fViictif-al Knj^iiecriiig at A'icrzon (Cher). In both 

'ic nwnis were large, bright and airy, the children 

lioalthv, and the arrangements for feeding them 

Each child had a diminutive table, chair, tablecloth. 

ito. Somo children brine their own food and have it 

the ichool, otJieiB pay about l^d. for their meal, while 
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food is ^en to the poor ones. At Brou and Nogent-le-Rotrou 
( JEure et Loir) the kitchens at the ^coles matemeUes are said to 
Ixave been of the greatest assistance to poor femiUes during the 
'Winter. 



iJcoles Primairea. 

All primary schools have three divisions : — 

1. Cours ^l^mentaire (7-9 years of age). 

2. Coiurs moyen (9-11 years of age). 

3. Cours sup^rieur (11-13 years of age). 

The upper division is rarely to be met with in village schools ; 
^le examination for the certificat d* etudes prirnairea is upon 
tlie work of the middle division, and, as M. Ferrand, Inspecteur 
^'Acad^mie for Loiret, said to me, " the rural school does not 
Xook beyond that." If any rural children remain at school after 
btaining the certificate, for the most part they repeat their 
revious lessons in a rather more advanced stage. The three 
ivisions may be split up into classes, according to the number 
f pupils, but in M. Ferrand's opinion the less this is done in 
^mral schools the better. Very many of them have only a single 
"^ieacher, and the multiplication of classes entails the employment 
^:Df the older boys Jis monitoi's, which invariably causes the 
School to suffer. It is, however, a difficult matter for the teacher 
arrange his work satisfactorily, especially when the children 
re in the habit of returning to school at different times of the 
;5rear. Schools are open for five days in the week, the usual 
Jnoliday being Thursday, and the hours are from 8 a.m. to 
^1 a.m., and from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. It rests with the Prefect 
<^uid Departmental Council to fix the date of the long vacation, 
"^vhich lasts for six weeks, and they are recommended by a 
Circular of June 13, 1894, to fix it when agricultural or in- 
dustrial operations are most likely to keep the children away 
A*om school. Practically the cmnculum is the same for all 
schools (boys and girls), subject to slight modification by the 
Departmental Council, and it comprises: moral and civic in- 
struction, reading and writing, the French language, arithmetic 
And the metric system, history and geography especially of 
•France, object lessons, elementary science and its application to 
Agriculture, drawing, singing, manual occupations, military drill 
for boys, and nei^lework for girls. There are no optional 
subjects, the whole scheme is obligatory, and the natural result 
of so elaborate a programme is that much is necessarily omitted 
in the rural schools or very imperfectlv taught. 

Subjoined is the Time-table {emptoi dn temps) for schools 
of one class with a head and an assistant teacher, adopted by 
the Departmental Council of Eure et Loir, and courteously 
Bupnlied to me by M. Dauzat, Inspecteur d Academic. 
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* 

Every child on first enterii^ the school should receive what is 
called a cahier de devoirs Tnenauels, This is a copy-book, in 
which the child in class, and without assistance, must write the 
first lesson of every month or fortnight throughout its school 
life. Its object was thus defined in the Official Circular of 
January 13, 1895 : — " Une chose importe, et c'est la seule : qu'il 
existe dans tout ^cole et pour tout enfant sans exception un 
cpliier gard^ avec soin, qui, d*une manifere, ou d'une autre, et 
par un nombre suffisant de specimens emprunt6s aux diverses 
^poques de sa scolarite, puisse foumir au bout de quelques 
annees une preuve irrecusable de la r^gularit^ de ses ^tuaes, 




qui peuvent demander compte a 1 ecole de ce que 
y ont fait et en ont emportf^." Many teachers are in the habit 
of appending a note to the exercise with observations on the 
child's conduct, &c., and sending the book every month to the 
parents, who sign and return it. When this is done it affords 
an excellent way of stimulating the interest of the parents in 
the school, but one teacher honestly informed me that it was not 
his custom to do so, for he did not know what the parents might 
take it into their heads to write in the book. 

The cahier de roid^went is a copy-book which passes from 
hand to hand, and in which a dift'erent scholar eacn day writes 
the lessons of the day. It enables the Inspectors to tell at a 
glance whether the programmes are followed, and also indicates 
to some extent the degree of equality in the attainments of 
children in the same class. 

Mixed schools {icolea mixtes) an almost always under a male 
teacher — out of 345 mixed schools in the Seine Inf(Srieure only 
four are under a mistress — and the sewing lessons are given by 
au outside teacher. In these schools the children are separated 
according to their sexes, but there is no partition between them. 
Occasionally they have separate playgrounds. 

In general the school buildings are good, and the class rooms 
light and well ventilated. Here and there one comes across 
buildings that need repair or eniargement, but the subventions 
trom the State have been more liberal of late years, and " on va 
hdtir'* is the usual reply to any criticism. In some of the more 
isolated villages t^here is considei'able room for improvement, 
and, in the expressive language of |one of the inspectors, "le bien 
ne va qwun pas boiteux" Still it must be admitted that as a 
whole the school buildings are superior to those in the rural 
districts of England, and the teachers' houses are distinctly 
better. In no instance did I hear the slightest complaint from 
any teacher as to the Quality of his house ; in feet one teacher 
enthusiastically declared that they were really " palaces." They 
certainly are well built, roomy, and attractive in appearance. 
Attachea to almost all of them is a fair-sized garden, which is 
the exclusive property of the teacher. In the department of 
Cher, for example, all but 46 of the 589 public schools have 
gardens. Generally they are well cultivated, and are frequently 
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ti^ed iot Instfuction ip practical horticulture, or bee-keeping, or 

for simple experiments and demonstrations in the science lessons 

bearing upon a^culture. Internally the condition of the schools is 

not so favourable. The expense of repairing them and providing 

school material must be borne by the Municipal Council. Strictly 

spiking the walls should be whitewashed every year, but it is not 

uncommon to find that they tave been untouched for years. 

Oh the whole the school furniture, though simple, is adequate. 

rhroughout the department of Eure-et-Loir it appears to be 

in a satisfactory condition. Elsewhere the municipalities rely 

too .much upon State aid, which is of rare occurrence, for the 

opair or improvement of the furniture. The great defect is 

£ten the uniformity in the size of the desks for all scholars. 

e heads of little children |ust reach the top of the desk, and, as 

of the inspectors pathetically remarked, '' bien inspir^^s ceux 

_ dormentl" Geographical maps and history tables are 

Ji^^irticularly good, but aiagrams for agricultural or horticultural 

^instruction are generally inferior to those which may be procured 

xxa Cngland In fact one of the most successful rural teachers, 

"^^^lioni I met, wrote, after my return to England, asking if I 

' uld obtain for him some of tne English diagrams, of which ho 

td seen specimens and heard so much. The text-books, though 

ell compiled, are rather too voluminous and range over too wide 

field. With a curriculum so crowded as that of the French 

ximary schools, it is essential that the teacher devote his 

Intention solely to the most important points. Again and again 

e Inspectors protest against tne endless multiplication of text- 

oks, and the mechanical teaching which follows from using 

lesson prepared in Paris for some " abstract boy." " Mais 

^^-rainient crott-on de bonne foi que ces devoirs-omnibus 

estines k toutes les classes sans discemement . . . puissent 

^ substituer aux maltres ? Font-ils autre chose quo les 

tailleurs^k confection' ? Sous pr^texte de faire des habits qui 

illent k tout le monde, ils prennent, comme on dit, mesure sur 

Tine gu^rite.' II v a pour I'instituteur un noble emploi a faire 

'e son temps et de son intelligence: il semble que ce soit de 

user par lui-m6me, d'enseigner non pas pour * Thieve abstrait/ 

ais pour les ^Ifeves qu'il a devant lui, qu'il connait, et gull 

ime, de dire ce qui convient k eux et non pas k d'autres, de mire 

^^:^nfin ce que font nos bons maltres qui savent rester ' eux- 

^^r^fimes* ! " In schools ^nth a single teacnor there is a tendency 

^^ometimes to concentrate all the effort upon the elder pupils to 

"^•he neglect of the young ones, and occasionally one sees the 

'*'* cours ^l^mentaire *' occupied in making interminable copies of 

^^rorbfi or unintelligible texts, simply with the object of keeping 

^^he children quiet. 

Of the discipline and behaviour of the pupils in every erade 

-^^nd type of school it would be difficult to speak too highly. 

^Alike m the towns and in the villages, in the playground and in 

^he class room, courtesy is the invariable nile. The children 

nswer brightly and intelligently, they like to show their work, 

>nd t^eir interest in the experimental and practical lessons is 
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very marked. Students in the higher schools and coUcms are 
just as courteous. There is the same disposition everywhere to 
assist a stranger, to answer all his questions and to tell him what 
he wants to know. £ven in the class-rooms for older girls, as at 
the ^cole m^na^^e at Rouen, there is no trace of *' mauvaise 
honte " or giggung, and all the girls, except the one addressed, 
proce^ qmeUy with their work. Of course the same features 
might be observed in English schools, but it is to be feared that 
in many of our vilWe schools the appearance of a ford^er 
speaking indifferent English, and asking innumerable questions 
might attract unpleasant attention. My inquiry led me over a 
wide area, and m no instance did I experience the slightest 
rudeness or foolish shyness. Boys or girls at play would run off 
at once to fetch any one whom one wanted, whilst the rest went 
on with their games. These characteristics of French childhood 
I attribute largely to the personal influence of the teachers. 
Their relations witn their pupils are invariably of the happiest 
description, and a spirit of lightheartedness and good fellowship 
seems to pervade every school. Much has been written of late 
about the supposed iU-feeling towards this country. I can only 
say that, whether visiting such an estabUshment as the National 
Agricultural College at Grignon or the humblest village school, I 
did not detect the shadow of » shade of it either amongst 
teachers or pupils. 

School Attendance. 

A glance at the ofiicial reports discloses a very unsatisfjEU3tory 
state of things at the majority of rural schools. In some parts 
of the country the commimes are so lar^e, and the hamlet 
schools so few, that attendance in the winter is almost impossible. 
Bad weather, dirty roads, and colds keep the children at home 
then. In sununer they are wanted to work in the fields, tc 
gather apples or beet, and to look after the cattle. The general 
desertion begins about the middle of June, and lasts for four 
months, three-quarters of those upon the register being absent 
" The attendance does not seem to get any better," writes M, 
Ferrand. " It is hopeless to contend against the necessit; 
which compels poor people to utilise their children durine t 
four months in which they can hire them out. One might 
well every year omit this paragraph of the report as * ^reac 
read.' " He goes on to say that in some communes of Ber 
a very unexpected reason for non-attendance is given: 




older brothers and sisters are jealous of the young ones, 
insist on their parents keeping them from school. M. Ma; 
Cardine, Inspector of the Academy for the Seine Inf^rieu 
jisks in despair " whether it is true that people do not val 
that for which they pay nothing, which is absolutely free, a 
ought we to acknowledge that the old masters are right, 
tell us that if fees to some extent were charged the attem 
would be far better ? " In his department the Primary Inspec 
for Dieppe recently inquired into the causes which kept 
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830 children in the rural districts near Dieppe out of school, 
with the following result : — 

Boys. Girls. 

Taking care of younger children - - 20 68 

Work at home or in service - - - 186 , 108 

Want of clothes, dirtiness, scurf - - 51 30 

Wandering about 25 6 

Habitual and daily begging - - - 25 15 ^ 

Disinclination, neglect - - - -116 116 

Miscellaneous 30 34 



453 377 



No attempt is made to enforce the law of March 28, 1882. It 
remains a dead letter. The school committees, whose duty it is to 
put the law in motion, shrink from summoning those, upon whose 
suffirages they depend for their office, to appear before the mj^s- 
trate. In the opinion of some, no improvement is to be looked 
for until the constitution of these committees has been altered. 
It is questionable, however, whether any change in their com- 
position would effect the desired result in view of the widespread 
sympathy with the struggling j;)oor. In many districts wages are 
so low tliat the labourers find it hard to live, and few are willing 
to deprive them of their children's earnings. As one of the 
Inspectors has said, " it is all very well to talk of the parents 
sacrificing the futures of their children to needs that are often 
trifling. The needs may appear trifling, but they are often in- 
exorable. Primo vivere, deinde philosaphari : rood is the first 
necessity, without it the very power of receiving instruction is 
gone." Originally the school fund (caisse d'icole) was intended 
to meet the case of the indigent. 

The Ministerial Circular of May 12, 1867, expressly states that 

"it is not enough, in some cases, to open the doors of the stjhool 

Mthout charge : experience shows that many children, who 

^Uay be admitted free, do not attend, or, if they attend at all, 

attend so irregularly that they derive no real benefit. That is 

^ue to many causes which the school fund may remove. The 

^«ed which parents have for the services of their children — 

^^nnot the school fund give them some assistance, on condition 

^liat they send the children regularly to school ? The children 

kxave no proper clothes — cannot the school fund distribute some ? 

'^^an it not give some reward to those who attend most regularly ? 

^^ward prizes beyond those for which the Municipal Council allows 

^ certain sum, or double their value ? " Unfortunately the school 

f\ind exists only in name in most of the rural districts. It was 

J^riginated with the idea of stimulating private initiative and of 

5^:xiteresting all classes in the welfare of the schools, but the private 

C^itiative nas been found wanting. In the whole department of 

iret there are only about twelve School Funds doing eftective 

and one at least is supposed to exist in each oif the 349 

^:^romunes. On the other hand, in Eufe-et-Loir their condition 
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is more satisfactory, and last winter in a certain number (n 
districts soups and hot food were given to all or some of th 
children, and in some cases clothes were distributed as welL T 
meet the difficulty of getting the children to school during th 
harvest seasons, M. Pouillot, Inspector of the Academy for Uher 
has suggested a rearrangement of the time-table. ELe propos 
to shorten the mid-day interval, and that the elder chiidi 
should attend from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., thus leaving them atliber^^ 
to work before and after school, especially those engaged wi"^ 
the cattle. The younger ones are to be taueht bemre 10 ai 
after 3. This would throw an additional Durden upon t 
teachers, and it is not proposed apparently that they sho 
receive any additional salary. 

The school committees may, subject to the approval of tl 
Departmental Council, permit children, engaged in mdustry a: 
old enough to be apprenticed, to be absent from school either 
the morning or the afternoon ; the same permission may a 
be accorded to children engaged in agriculture, outside th. 
/^^ own femilies.^ The Departmental Council also may, after c< 
882, Art.' 15. sultation with the Municipal Council and upon the proposr^ 

the Inspector of the Academy, establish half-time schools (e 
' ¥^i^p ^ demi'temps) in any commune or part of a commune.* 
fan 18 1887 ^^^^ * ^^^® director of the school is to divide the chil 
Lrt. 7. ' ' into two groups, one lor the morning from 8 to 11, and the oi 
for the afternoon from 1 to 4. Parents, however, may. if tl 
like, send their children to both classes. So far as 1 coi 
gather, no advantage appears to have been taken of this provis 
m the districts which I visited. M. Ferrand informed me tl 
although the suggestion had been embodied in the DepartmenB. 
rules for Loiret, and although he had tried to organise half-ti 
schools in La Sologne, nothing had really been done, 
general accoimt of what usually happens was as follows: 
agricultural communes, where tlie population is poor and the 
is much pasture land (especially in La Sologne and Berry), f * 
children are hired out for four months, either in their o 
commmies or elsewhere. From the age of 10 they are employ 
to look after the geese or the cattle. In this way a (juarter am 
sometimes a third of the children in the two upper divisions ari 
absent from school from the beginning of May. This desertion:^ 
causes other children to play truant, and final^ in some school^^ 
half the children cease to attend, unless there is a strong master.^*" 
The children, however, that remain are enough to occupy the 
teacher, and so the school is not closed. The teacher conse- 
quently does not ask for a half-time school, and is satisfied with 
a diminished audience. Sometimes to oblige the parents he 
opens the school for new pupils in the summer, receiving little 
cnildren below school age, and thus enabling the parents to 
work all day in the fields. This disor^nises the classes, but 
M. Ferrand cannot see at present how it is to be avoided. 

Irregularity of attendance to some extent seems to be 
inevitable in the rural districts. It rests with the teacher 
himself, more than with anyone else, to overcome it "As is the 
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tMcW so is the school " is a maxim of universal a|iplication. 
'< Ce n'est pas seulement avec sa tSte, c'est avec son ooeur que Ton 
ensdgne." A good teacher has a remarkable power of attracting 
ehildinen. This is clearly shown by the wide diflFerence in the 
aven^ attendance in adjoining communes, where the economic 
conditions are identical. A striking instance of a teachers 
personal influence was brought to my notice. In a .certain 
village boys and girls alike used to desert the school before the 
summer ; more tnan two-thirds of them were absent from the 
beginning of May. The teacher was changed. The new master 
knew how to attract children. In July, after the First Com- 
munion (which is the usual signal for leaving school), after the 
examination for the certificat cPdtudes primaireSf in the very 
middle of the harvest, the boys* school is full ; the girls' school 
is as much deserted as formerly. There can be no doubt, too, 
that where the instruction is of a useful practical character the 
Gkttendance is always better. At the village of Bois-le-Roy 
[Eure), for instance, where there is a small school with thirty-five 
pupils, and where excellent horticultural instruction is given in 
the school garden, it is rare for any child to be absent except 
through illness. The same results are to be observed throughout 
the neighbourhood of Pithiviers (Loiret), where special attention 
has been paid to agricultural education. 

It is not easv to determine the average age of the children in 
primary schools. The statistics only give the numbers of those 
under 6, between 6 and 13, and above 13 years of age. The 
figures present some rather startling features. In Loiret, for 
example, the number of children under 6 years of age suddenly 
fell from 8,585 m 1896 to 6,504 in 1897, showmg the rapid rate 
it which the population was diminishing. The Department in 
isict lost some 6,214 inhabitants within five years. Since 1897 the 
lumber of children imder six years of age has increased to 7,151. 
rhe following table gives the last statistics published for three 
lepartments : — 



Cher : 
Under 6 
From 6-13 - 
Above 13 - 


1898. 

- 6,094 - 

- 42,152 - 

- 2,517 - 


1897. 

- 5,829 + 265 

- 42,263 - 101 

- 2,549 - 3:J 


EURK-ET-LOIR : 

Under 6 - 
From 6-13 - 
Above 13 - 


- 9,495 - 

- 32,637 - 

- 1,572 - 


- 9,387 + 108 

- 32,801 - 164 

- 1,496 + 76 


Loiret : 
Under 6 - 
From 6-13 - 
Above 13 - 


- 7,151 - 

- 44,051 - 

- 2,054 - 


- 6,736 + 416 

- 44,083 - 32 

- 2,030 + 24 



But without having any definite statistics upon the point, 
t may safely be said that the number of children from 11 to 13 
n the rural elementary schools is very small, and it is excep- 
ional to find any above 12 years of age. Some people have 
attributed this to the fact that children are eligible at .the age of 

^even for the cet'tificat d'itvdes ^riniaires and so have become 

•J 
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exempt froui attendance. If, however, one asks a child of 12 oi^^ ^ 
m the fields why he is not at school, he never replies that it^ '^ 
because he has the certificate. He knows perfectly well that- — - ^'vi 
he does not choose to go to school, there is no authority which ii^— ^^W 
compel him to. The general situation has been thus graphicac^ ->^\y 
described by one of the Inspectors : '' Jetez les yeux sur 
^l^ves. Us nous quittent k 12 ans, k 11 ans parfois. Pai 
ceux qui vont partir si tot, beaucoup sont venus deux a 
seulement (les deux ann^s du cat^chisme) k T^cole du bou^ 
qui est trop loin de leurs hameaux. J'ai vu, k Beaulieu, 
en£Buits de 12 ans dans la division en&ntine : ils allaient qi^itt 
V^cole au lendemain de leur premiere communion et ne savaii 
pas lire. Qu'ils viennent deux ans» ou 4 ou 6, beaucoup 
n-equentent gufere. 11 n'est aucun enfant peut-etre qui n': 
perdu Tune ou I'autre de ses ann^ d'etudes pour mal 
rougeole, scarlatine, ^os rhume, &c. : ils viennent k cinq 

auand ils viennent: ils ne travaillent gu^re avant 6 ou 7, 
s partent k 11! La rentree dans les campagnes n'est janm. 
complete avant novembre. En d^embre et Janvier, la ngu< 
de la saison multiplie les absences, en mai, on d^rte p 
aller aux champs. Dans notre Berry on pent admettre qu 
bonne moiti^ aes enfants ne viennent pas k T^cole plus 
6 mois, les bonnes annees. Sur un cours moyen de 20 4Mk' 
I'instituteur aura peine k en pr^enter 6 au certificat d'^tu< 
Et que savent les autres quana ils nous quittent ? " In Cher 
of 104,800 electors upon the register, about 28,900, or more 
a quarter, are illiterate, and in the communal assemblies tlx^ 
are still 450 municipal councillors who cannot sign their naro- -^s- 
There is one council in which nine members have never recei 
any education at all. 

Certificat D*fouDEs Primaires. 

The examination, which is held at the end of each scb.* 
year is conducted by a Cantonal Commission, appointed by 
Rectors, on the nomination of the Inspector of the Acaa< 
Of this commission the Primary Inspector for the district- 
ex-ojfficio president. In the examination of girls some 
must always be upon the commission. The examination 
partlv written and partly vivd-voce : in the latter portion it 
public. Candidates must be at least 11 years of age, 
previously stated, and the examination is based upon the W' 
of the middle division. To gain a certificate not less than * 
of the total marks must be obtained, and a cypher in 
subject is fatal The written examination comprises : 
Dictation ; (6) two questions in Arithmetic and the Met 
System ; (c) a short Composition on either Moral or Ci 
Instruction, ffistory and Geography, or Elementary Science ^ 
its applications ; (d) Drawing for boys in urban schools, 
one or two questions on Agriculture for those in rural scho<^ 
The oral examination comprises: (n) Reading, and Recitati " 
of Poetry ; (/>) questions on Hist or}' and Geography. Girls ^ 
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niao exUmiiied in Needlework, and sinoe this subject bectoie 
obligatory, the sewmg lessons have improved considerably. 
Urban and rural schools are distinguished according to the 
professions generally followed by a majority of the parents of 
the children attendmg the schools.^ dhildren, however, in the * Ministeria 
urban schools may be examined in agriculture, and those in the ji^l^'iggj 
rural schools in drawing, if their parents desire it, both of these 
subjects being compulsory in all schools. The proportion of 
successful candidates ranges from 77 per cent, in Cner to 84 per 
cent in Loiret. This in itself is satisiactory. The idea, more- 
over, of the certificate is excellent, as evidence of the completion 
of an adequate elementary education, and parents like their 
children to nave it, but the standard of the examination is too 
low, and it affords a poor test of a child's knowledge. Teachers 
too are tempted to *' cram " their pupils for it, notwithstanding 
all the remonstrances of the Inspectors. At the same time the 
character of the examination until 1897, when agriculture was 
added to the list of obli^tory subjects, naturally operated 
against agricultural instruction in the rural schools. 

School Museums, Libraries, Savings Banks, Societies, etc. 

In some of the rural schools excellent museums may be found, 
and this was especially the case at the village of Olivet (Loiret), 
to which reference will subsequently be made. The following 
very valuable suggestions as to what should be included in the 
museum of a rural school are taken from the Report of the 
Conference on " L'Outillage Scolaire " held at Chartres in 1896. 
" The school museum will include an agricultural section, 
contftinins: — Thetconstituent elements of the soil — sand, chalk, 
clay and numus. The secondary elements, such as magnesium 
and oxide of iron. The substances used to improve the soil, 
e.g. ohemical manures. Specimens of the principal plants cul- 
tivated,, or capable of being introduced into the district. 
Each plant, or portion of a plant, should be accompanied by its 
seeds, dried fruits or other products. A collection of plants 
useful and injurious to agriculture. A collection of insects. An 
album with pictures of a^cultural implements, different kinds 
>f trees, the best varieties of fruits, and the chief tribes of 
lomestic animals. An agronomical chart, showing the nature of 
he different soils in the Commune, their properties, and the 
"esults of the analyses of the soils in the neighbourhood." An 
ntelligent teacher would find such a museum of the utmost 
ussistance in the agricultural or horticultural instruction, but too 
nany teachers are apt to regard museums simply as ornaments 
X) the school. 

About a third of the rural schools have libraries, which are 
:>pen to the adults as well as the children. They are popular, 
SLnd the books are extensively read. A steady increase in the 
number of libraries is to be noted but progress is slow and will 
remain so until private initiative helps the schools more and the 
School Fund becomes more of a reahty. 



0^008 differ aid to t&efahie of School SaTingsBa^ Tiicy 
floiinsli in the neighbourhood of Ch&teaudun (Eiire-et-Loir), 
where ^reat pains have been taken to promote thrift amongst 
the children. In Cher they have almost disappeared, and 
M. Pouillot thinks that, since there is now a savings bank in 
almost every village, teachers need not be troubled with the duty 
of keeping delicate and intricate accounts. 

Many schools have useful little societies for the protection of 
birds and animals. These serve to familiarise the cnildren vrith 
their habits, and to teach kindness to dumb creatures. Small 
prizes are usually given to the most active members of each 
society. 

Old student's clubs (associations d'anciens Aleves) are fre- 
quently formed. Interest in tlie school is thus maintained 
amongst those who have left it, and the clubs provide many 
opportunities for pleasant gathering. In the summer fetes are 
organised, where tne funds admit of it, and in the winter concerts 
and reading parties are held. The men have shooting com- 
petitions, or topographical walks, &c. The women sometimes 
arrange a course of domestic economy or cooking. As a rule 
the clubs are initiated by the teachers, and they seem to be 
a valuable adjunct to the schools. 

School Staff. 

All teachers are divided into probationers {atagiaires) and 
certificated teachers (tUuUaires), No one can be admitted as a 
certificated teacher without having served for at least two years 
as a probationer in a public or private school, and without 
having obtained the "certtficat d'aptvtvde pidiigogique" for which 
they are not eligible until 21 years of age. The time passed at 
tibe training colleges counts, in the case of male students, from 
their 18th year, and in the case of female students from their 
19th, as part of their service as probatiwiers. The Inspector of 
the Acaaemy appoints the probationers, and the Prefect appoints 
the certificated teachers, under the authority of the Minister of 
Public Instruction and upon the nomination of the Inspector of 
the Academy. Head teachers of a school with more than two 
classes are entitled Directors. 

After appointment teachers are Uable to five degrees of 
punishment for misconduct :— 

1. Reprimand, pronounced by the Inspector of the Academy. 

2. Censure, also pronounced by the Inspector . of the 
Academy, after consultation with the Departmental Council. 
This censure may be inserted in the Official Bulletin. 

3. Dismissal, pronoimced by the Prefect, on the motioa of 
the Inspector of the Academj, after consultation with the 
Departmental Council. In this case the teacher has the rigbt 
of appearing before the Council, of procuring copies of the 
evidence against him, and of appealing within 20 days to the 
Minister. 
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4. Siispeusioii for a period not exeecMlini^^ five vears, 

5. Total suspension. 

In both these cases ju(l*riiiont is pronoun<x'd by the I)e])art- 
mcntixl Council, before wiioni the teacher bas jo appear. He 
may employ counsel to (lefencl liim, is entitled to ins])eet tbe 
evidence, and may within 20 days lod<jfe an a])p<\il l)efor(^ the 
Superior CVmncil of Public Instruction. 

Toachei's, exclusive of probationers, are divid«Ml into tive 
cliisses, and there is a fixed ]K'rcentai(e of teachers in (*a<b class. 
to vixrh of which there is a lixful salarv. 



Class. 



Salarv (»f 


Sa 


larv of" 


Masters. 


Mi 


■<tressi'> 


t*3() 




i*3(? 


I" 10 




£4(» 


tis 




£+S 


£(>o 




l*.")r; 


£7l' 




£()0 


£so 




l*(ii 



IVrc^jntaiXt' in 



IVJiationei-s - - ^\M\ £30 1.") 

.')ili Class . - - fio £40 2:) 

Ith Class - - - £4s £+s 2.') 

.'Jrd Class - - - £(>o £.-)r; -jo 

2ml Chtss - - - £7l' £(50 10 
1st Cla^s 



Tea(;hers in charge of a school with more tban two classes 

have an additional salarv of £S, and those in cbar'^' of schools 

H'ith more than four classes of Cl(). Teachers of complementary 

i*la.sses (roarsi ('(nDjtlnncittfn i-rs) bave £(S in addition to tbe 

•Salar\' of the class to whieb thev belon<^ Sewini^*' mistresses 

Ill mixed schools under a master have a maximum salarv of 

^3 C^. 4r/. All teacbei*s bave bouses rent free, or, if there is no 

I loiise, an allowance instead, determined by tbe Prefect. Fixed 

I edging allowances, ranging fi'om 114 to £:^2, and in Paris to £80, 

• \n<\ proportionate to the ])opulation, are also paid to tbe direr-tors 

^ )f .schools with two or more classes, and to tbe teacbers of 

^ roiiiplementarv classes. All otber cert iti cat ed teacbers n*ceiv(^ 

-^ %ii allowance at half, and probation(^rs at a ouarter of the abov<' 

^*ate.s. fn each de])artment there is a (letinit(^ number of 

t.eaehors belonging to eacb class, and prouK^lion from one class to 

•^ ^tnother i?oes W senioritv and teacbin<^ capa^.itv. On the 14th 

^ )t July m every year various distinctions are conterred upon 

"• nastei*s and mistresses by the Minister of Public Instruction 

^ ipon the recommendation of tbe I)e[)artm(Mital Council, or in 

'^he c;use of the highest reward u])on that of a s])ecial conunittee 

"^^ •<»m)>osed of the Insju'ctor of tbe Academy, tbe Primarv In 

s^pectors, the Director and Directress of the Training Colleges, 

-a^md two nominees of tbe l)e])artmental Council. Certificated 

'teachers of tive vears' standin*^ are elimble for 'honourable 

^nention"; those who bave been honourably mentioned within 

^he previous two years mav receive a bronze medal, and a silver 

^•nedal may be given to tliose who bave bad a bronze medal 

A\nthin the previous two years. Those who bave obtained a 

^silver medal have a good service pension of €4 ])er amuim, and 

-iire entitled to wear a violet ril)bon with yellow strings on their 
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left breasts. Teachers of 25 years' standing, and in ix>sscssion 
at least of tlie bronze medal, may become '^honorary teachers," 
which entitles them to attend and take part in the Pedagogic 
Conferences of the canton in which they reside. This system of 
promotion and reward unquestionably acts as a stimulus to the 
teachers ; good work is sure of official recognition. 

At the iij?e (»f of) and after 25 veai-s of active service the 
teacher may claim a pension. The tune spent at the Training 
College after the age of 20 counts as active service. Inability to 
continue teaching from ill-health dispenses with the condition 
as to age. The pension, which cannot l>e less than £25 per 
annum for masters, and £20 jx^r annum for mistresses, is halt of 
the highest salary eaiiied during any period of six years, not 
necessiuilv the last six vears. The retired teacher also receives 
one-twentieth of anv additional salarv which he mav have had 
for local and incidental services, but the total pension must not 
exceed the amount of salary- which he would have received 
directly from the Stat<' had he continued in active ser\'ice. To 
prevent inconvenience to the teacher from the non-payment of 
the pension immediately after he has become entitled to and has 
applied for it, he is to be retaiuKl in office at his full salary until j 

of the pension is paid.^ If a teacher prefer to continue teaching ^ 

^^^^ after 55 yeai-s of age, his pension is increased by one-fiftieth of -y 

the amount of his siilary for each year of additional service. 
The widows of retired teachers receive a third of the pension to ^ 

which their husbands would have been entitled, and this third j 

must never be less than £4. Tlie children of teachers, when j 

both parents arc dead, annually receive an amount equal to the - 

pension which the mother would have had until the youngest of '^ 

them attains the age of 21. 

Salaries being attached to the person of the teacher and not 
to any particular school, rural teiichers are paid upon the same 
scale as those in the towns. A teacher may, in fact, be the head 
of a lai'ge school and be in the tifth class, with a salar}' of £40, 
while another mav be head of a small rural school, and be in the 
fii'st class, with a Siilarv of £80. It is the habit of officials all 
over the world to complain of their pay, as M. Ferrand truly 
observed. Undoubtedly the salaries to commence with are too 
low. On the average a teacher does not receive one of £60 until 
he is about 32 years of age, or of £72 until he is about 45. In 
M. Marie Cardine's opinion, the rural teacher could not live, were 
it not that he also acted as secretarv to the Mairie, for which 
he gets from C8 to £l() a year. !Most teachers in charge of a 
school have a sui)j)lementary salarv of some kind. Besides the 
al)Ove secretaryship, a nu'al teacher can act as seci^etarj' for the 
local Savings Bank, and as secretary to the Relief Association 
{Bureon (If B'iPnf(i't>iii iirf), tor which services there is of course 
some remuneration. Occasionally he organises a society for 
insurance against the loss of stock, and this will bring him in 
£2 or so. He may also add to his income by doinir a little land 
surveying and l)y drawing up agreements. During the last few 
veal's salaries have been m^aduallv raised, and there is Hkelv Ui^^^ 
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be further improvenient. Although 1 closely questioned many 
teachers, I failed to discover any great sense of grievance. The 
st^itus of the rural teacher in France is in many respeots superior 
to what it is in England. He is certainly better housed as a 
lule. The fact that he has an assured and" official position gives 
him a feeUnff of independence. He realises that his future 
depends mainly upon himself. He is free from the irritation of 
local interference in the management of his sthool, and he can 
appeal against any judgment which he believes to be unjust. 
f have heard that political considemtions now and then cause 
tin* Sub-Preioc'ts to treat a toacbor with unfairness, but this is 
a matter of rare occurrt'iice. Such being tb(^ general situation, 
teachei-s have not felt the h<m'<1 of any i)owerful organisation for 
the protection and advancenient of then* interests. So far as my 
<*xiKTienee goes, they are (U'voted to tlu'ir profession, eager to 
di.seuss all that bears upon tbe tlu^ory of education, and anxious 
to intrcnluce improved methods of instruction. Since they are 
paid as teachei-s solely by the St4it<', one possible cause of friction 
betwi»<'n their neighbours and themselves is removed. Their 
relations with tlu^ farmers and the parents are most friendly. 
The ay^ricultund and horticultural instruction which thev have 
received at the Training Colleges contributes to this and puts 
theni in touch with their rural surroundings. With tact, and 
care not to pose as a savant or a professor, the teacher may 
easily, thanks to his training, obtain considerable influence over 
the whole population of his commune. 



The Agriculti'ral Ixstruction. 

Under the old law of 1850 agriculture might form pirt of the ,p ^^g,_j 

.•urriculum of primary schools, and Mr. Jenkins in his R(^port (*) pp* ir>M5<j 
^ves some examples of the extent to which agricultural instmc- 
Ttion was given in the Seine InfiTi<nire, the Kure-et-Loir, and the 

Haute-Manie. These etlorts depended solely upon local initia- 
'^ive, and upon the encouragement of local agricultural societies 
9Mid agricultural committees. As showhig the character of what 
~"was done Mr. .lenkins (juotes the following passage from 

Hr. CTil)son-Kichardson's "The Corn and ( 'attle-prrxhicing 

^)istricts of France " (pp. oo -58) : — 

" \n the horticultural portion of the show at Chartres, in June, 
1877, were exhibited the copy-books of children from some of 
^he schools in the department of Eure-et-Loir. Tliey contained 
<le.scriptions of tbe various methods of budding and grafting 
fruit trees, of the various kinds of wheat grown in the district, 
the in.sects, noxious and otherwise, the ditt'erent gi-asses, &c., the 
whole illustrated by the drawings of the pupils, verj^ clearly written 
and drawn. The pupils varied in age oetween ten and thirteen, 
and if these books are anything like a fair representation ot the 
state of rural education m France, it must be far above that of 
England, and it was not a few books that were exhibite<l, but a 
large table was covered with them. At the agi-icultural meeting 
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in Paris, in Februar}', 1877, the plan of a parish in Burffundy 
was exhibited, drawn up by the schoolmaster, in whicn the 
nature of the soil on the little plot i*ound the household of each 
pupil was explamed, and the pupils were taught the most suitable 
methods of cultivating that particular plot of ground. 

" The most complete account we have of this kind of education 
is given by the A icomte Charles de Hedomnlle, who describes 
the system pui-sued in the canton of St. Dizier, in the department 
of the Haute-Marne, and which has been at work since 1873. 
Tlic Conseil General de la Hautc-Marne publislied in 1872 an 
elementarv book on agricultm-e, called " An Agri<iultural 
Catechism suital)le for the schools in the Haute-Mame." Aft^r 
the holidays, in tlio month of October, the Educational 
Committee informs the schoolmasters what lessons in the 
catechism are to be prepared during the winter for examination 
in the spring ; generally ten are selected, forming about fifity 
pages of printed matter. Tliese lessons are to be prepared by the 
pupils of the two upper forms : writing the lessons from dictation, 
and working out the arithmetical problems connected with the 
lessons, are done (hu'ing the ordinaiy school hours; the special 
study of the agi-icultural porti(m of the work is taken out of the 
ordinary school hours, or on the half holidays. It is not found 
that this (»xtra .vork interferes with the ordinary school tasks, as 
the pupils of the schools in St. Dizier siitisfy the inspectoi*s fully, 
as well as do those of the schools where the agi'icultural education 
is not attended to so much, or not at all. 

" The degree of success attending this teaching varies, of course, 
with the sKill and knowledge of the masters. Some teach the 
boys to distinguish Ix^tween the useful and the useless plants in 
the neigh l>ourhood ; they form collections of those cultivated, 
the graisses most serviceable, the weeds, the medicinal herbs, and 
tliose that are poisonous; these are collected in bunches, duly 
labelled, and kept in a case, and are renewed yearly as a succes- 
sion of new pupils follow those who leave. Some have specimens 
of the various soils and subsoils ; seeds of the crops ; hemp and 
flax in their dittereiit stages of growth and preparation; sugar- 
l)eet preserved in spirit, with its different stages of progress, from 
the raw \)oq{ to its outcome in sugar, ^:c. Few villages have 
elaborated a system so perf(H*t as that of St. Dizier, but most 
tlirough France are working in the s;nne direction, and as two or 
three yeai-s make all th(» ditl'ercnce in the education of children, 
that very short period may wholly change the eflueational 
condition of the French pcasiuitry. 

" When the exaininati.>iis are completed rewards are given, 
both to the masters who have been most successful and to the 
pupils who have passed best. In the latter case, there is a savings 
iiiuik book, with 10 francs to the credit of the boy. They began 
at St. Dizier with promising two prizes to the masters and ten 
to the boys, but the zeal of the masters and the success of the 
boys have been so great that this spring (1877) they have given 
five prizes to masters and sixteen to boys.'' 
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Major Craigie also iii his Report Q) refers to the local success » c. fl600 
achieved in the department of Calvados, quoted by the Marquis P- 1^- 
de Dampierre in his Report to the National Assembly in 1875, 
on the formation of an " Institut Agronomique." It appears 
that, even before 1875, in four years the number of primary 
schools competing for rewards offered at Caen alone K)r agri- 
cultural knowledge had been raised from lO to 77, and the 
number of pupils from 76 to 477. 

From the above it is evident that voluntary action on the part 
of agriculturists themselves largely contributed to the legislation 
of 1879. That legislation embodied the recommendations of the 
.special connnission on agricultural instruction in 18()(), and as 
tlieso recommendations cover some of the ([uostions now under 
consideration in England, it may bo well to quote I hem at 
length : — 

1. To introduce at once a course of agriculture and horticul- 
ture suited to the department in those normal {ij\ training) 
(rollcges where it has hitherto been impracticable, and to 
introduce regularly such teaching in all places, where circum- 
stances will permit of the same. 

2. To create in each department a ])ost of professor of agri- 
culture, who will be charged with agricultural teaching in the 
normal school, the lyceum or the college, with lectures which 
may be given to schoolmasters and cultivators; to bestow on 
the holder of this appointment a suitable salary char^j^eable to 
the vote for the Mmistry of Agriculture and the Ministry of 
Public Instruction ; to select the professors of agricultiue from 
among the c^mdidates who may from henceforth be considered 
qualilied ; and in order to secure them in the future, to choose 
firom amongst the best third year's pupils of the normal school 
those who have a special aptitude for teaching, and to send them 
for two or three years to a school of agriculture. 

3. To stir up and encourage the addition of a garden to such 
inormal schools and to rural primary schools as do \\ni at present 

Eossess one, hi order to exercise the children in the prariice of 
orticulture; to undertake agricultural excursions once overy 
"^reek, liv'ith a special object of study corresponding with the 
^«=^cliool work of tiie session. 

4. To modify the regulations of the communal primary schools 
i II such a way that in each commune it may be possible, by the 
"Cixture of the hours of lessons in the (^lasses, and by the date of the 
^lolidays to fit hi the class studies with the work in the fiekls. 

il. To advise the prefects in select, as far as possible, teachers 
^)ossessing a special knowledge of agriculture for those districts 
"Xvhere such knowledge may be more i)articularly applicable. 

6. To recommend to the teachciJt. in rural cjinnumci. to jivc. 
l>v the choice of their dicta tioiis. their rtadini: lessons and their 
ffsums, an agricultural direction to the teaching, and from time 
t.o time in the classes for adults to give le<tures on agriculture 
-siccompanied by explanaticms and advice after the lessons in 
"Writing, arithmetic, and spelling. 
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7. To draw up a general progranmie of aj^rieullurul infetnietio 
in each department adaptea to its agricultural conditions. 

8. To Ciiuse the normal schools to bo inspected annually bv 
inspectoi's-general of aginculture, as well as some of the nn-a' 
schools in each department. 

9. To institute and to encourage annual competitions amonj^ 
the pupils both of the primary schools and of the adult classes 
and, independently of the ordinary cjuestions of class teachin 
to give them at the same time Questions on agriculture; to ti 
and. assure to the teachers for tins latter object, in addition t 
the usual honorary rewards, a remuneration dependent upon th 
number of pupils admitted to the competition, and upjn th 
number of i)rizes obtained l>y ihcm." 

The law of June 15, I87!>, under whi<li rluiirs of agricultu 
had to be established in every dej)artment, provided that ag 
cultmal instruction should be obligatory in all primary scho 
three yeai-s after its complete organisation in the traiui 
colleges. 

In its Report for 1881 the Societe des Agriculteurs de Franu_ 
which has spared no eftbrt to promote and encourage agricultui 
education of every grade, published some valuable remarks 
the means of instruction at the command of primary teachers i. 
"Tciichers in general have a garden attached to the school, som 
of them have an exj)erimental plot as well : that is good, L^ 
it is not sufMcient. If the teacher is really to give the childm.- 
who are entrusted to him an aiji'u'vltavid nhieation, and, as 
tciiches, explain the application of the elementary ide<is 
agriculture to local (circumstances, he must be familiar w^i 
those circiunstances, he must imdei*stan(l the ditterent propert 
of the soil, the physical peculiarities of the land, &c. ; furtL 
to make the ex})lanations intelligible and clear, a plan of t 
diti'erent properties of the soil and its conformation must 
before the eyes of the teacher and his pupils in the chiss. 
will be useful, then, for the teacher alwavs to have at his dispos 
in class, besides the pictures of weiglits and mea^sures, tree-^ 
birds, useful and harmful insects, the specimens hi the s<;li<x: 
museum, the collection of the dried plants of the commune, a: 
(f(/roitoiiiic-Oi/rolof/ir chart of the commune. With such chart 
the teacher who cannot often arrange agricultural wiilks migh 
at all seasons and at anv hour give his lesson as it were upoi 
Sf:. the land itself." > ' . 

dvaux (le ^lost ot the departmental councils drew up programmes io 
Smioto <le8 .igi.icultni.al insti-u(;tiou in accordancre with the airections ir 
iWe!"^ Article 10 of the Law of June 15, I87M, but they were all to- ^ 
mexii.,' ambitious, practically covering the whole lield of agrioultur 
inuairc de As M. IP^ne Le Blanc justly remarks in his admirable book or 
yi, 1». 98. agricultural education:'- "As one reads these vast programme 
tuseiguc- one naturally asks what is one to teach in the higher schooET 
fc^Hriii ^^ the, V. hole of the theory and practice of agriculture is to br" 
li. ' taugln, as they suggest, in the eleinentiiry school." In tli 

anxiety to omit nothing which it would be profitable for tl 
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iiitiire cultivator of the soil to know, the framers of these pro- 
gramiues committed a fatal mistake. Teachers were bewildered. 
They were at that time rarely qualified to give any agiicultural 
instruction at all, and the natin*al result was that but little 
progress was made. The exclusion of agriculture, except as an 
optional subject after December 21, 1891, from the examination 
for the ceHificat d*^iule8 primaireSy left the tCiichei's without any 
special reason for teaching it. M. Rene Le Blanc always riditly 
maintained that if teachers are to be induced to qualify them- 
selves for, and to take up new subjects, there must be some 
sanction for them : a fact which should not be overlooked in 
England. 

The whole question was next considered at an International 
Congress m Paris in 1889, when the following resolution was 
piissed: — "Agricultural education at the primary elementary 
school, bv means of frequent lessons, exercises, readings, and 
above all, by means of the school muscuiii, the jjaixlen, and 
school walks, will rest essentially upon the cultivation of vej^e- 
tables." In 1896 the well-known cu'cular upon ** The teiichmff 
of elementary ideas of agriculture in rural schools " was issued. 
It is too long for insertion here, and mav be read in full in the 
Report of the Irish Commission on Manual and Practical 
Instruction in Primary Schools.^ It emphasises the necessity i c. 8925» 
of basing such instruction in agriculture as can be given in the 1898, p. 289 
elementaiy school upon " observation of the everyday facts of 
rural life, and upon a system of simple experiments appropriate 
to the resources of the school." ** The work of the elementarv 
•school should be confined to prepirinjj the child for an intelli- 
J<ent apprenticeship to the trade by which he is to live, to giving 
ninx a taste for his future occupation ; with this end in view, the 
eacher should never forget that the best way to make a work- 
Uan like his work is to make him understand it." In short, the 
I nderljdng principle of the whole scheme is that "le travail ii'est 
ttntyant et fnwtaeax que si' U intelligenee y [urnd u ne^inirt 
tt^fii aixinde aa molns qu/' lu force on /'(((//v^s^sr mouuvlUC 
^Tie following indicates the nature of the lessons admissible in 
^rrying out the official progrannne during each half year in 
\iral scnools : — 

ElentPn fa rtf ( \)V rsf, 

(Seven to nine years of age.) 

Object lessons. As far as agriculture is concerned, tlu* only 
hing necessaiT is thai the ol>jocts of the garden should be 
called into requisition in the same way as those of the class 
"ooni. 

yiiddh Couror. 

(Nine to eleven yeai's of age. .» 

The duration of the middle (-onrst; is at least two years for 
^w\i pupil. In the tirst y<*ar, that is, at nine years ohl, the" 
^liild is incapable of acquiring more than very rudimentary 
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limited ; they should aim at attracting the child and serving hinl 
for a starting-point, with a view to prepare him to use his 
faculties of ooservation and to familiarise him with the 
phraseology that will be used in the more systematic lessons of 
the folloAving years. 

Second Year of the Middle Course. 

The instruction should be given on the same lines as in the 
first year ; the programme to be completed as follows : — 

1. EleinrvUirii Ideas (jf Svirnce. — The study of combustion 
should be extended to that of carbonic acid gas, the presence ol 
which in limestone should be demonstrated. Some chalk and a 
few drops of a mineral acid are all that is necessary for making 
tlic following experiments or demonstrations : — The changing ol 
chalk into quicklime (the school stove will provide suthcient 
heat), showing the loss of weight by comparing it with a piece 
of chalk of similar proportions to the one first used; the action 
of water on quickhme; the properties of slaked lime, white- 
wash, lime-water; the production of carbonic acid gas; the 
re-formation of chalk: the separation of a given quantity of soil 
into clay, on the one hand, and silica and limestone on tfie other. 
Bv means of a little hydrochloric acid, which will dissolve the 
limestone, the silica can l)e isolated ; the lime can then be repre- 
cipitated by means of a solution of carbonate of soda. This 
easily explained experiment requires only a little care to be well 
carried out. 

Tl. Elenieiitiiry Ideas <tf Ayriiulture. — Investigation, jmrticu- 
larly during school walks, of the principal kinds of soil. 

"fhe teacher should devote himself to making the children 
observe that plants, as well as animals, require nourishment in 
order to live ; and to prove this, some plants should be grown in 
pots and in some corner of the school garden. The following 
experiment will s(»rve as a starting-point : — Sow some seeds of 
rapid growtb, early bc^ans for instance, some in good soil with a 
sutii(dent quantity of suitabh* manure added, some in steiile 
material, surh as (exhausted soil, sand, or gravel, or even glass 
bi'oken into pieces about the* size of gravel. The need for 
manure will thus be demonstrated : its conq^osition will be dealt 
with later on. 

The first ideas relating to ordinary ajj^ricultural implements 
and operations should be acquired, to i)egui with, duriug country 
walks; they are to bcr developed in the more systematic lessons 
indicated in the progrannnc for the Higher Course. 

The Higher Course, properly so called, is seldom organised in 
rural schools. As a rule the more advanced or older children 
constitute a sort of upper division of the Middle Course ; but, 
however that may be, the following rule will serve for guidance : — 
Children of 12 or 13 should receive more advanced apicultural 
instruction than is comprised in the programme for the MiddK* 
Coui*se. Teachers .should therefore add to the forciroinir, for 
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tht^ir older pupils, as iniicli as thev can of tlie following 
programme. It will present no great dirticultics, provided the 
pupils have been well grounded in fundamental scientitic ideas 
■DV means of simple experiments carried out in the ela.ss-room, 
^%nd pro\'ided they have been trained to ol)serve from Nature. 



Hiyher Coarse. 
(11 to 13 years of age.) 

The ideas of the physical and natural sciences given in 

*his coiu'se are to be a recapitulation and extension of the 

I^fiddle Com'se. As regards man and animals the extension will, 

^'>f course, be towards knowledge rolatuig to hygiene; and as 

:»egards plants, towards some ideas of vegetable physiologj' and 

^ome elements of chemist rv. Th<' following is nn indicntion of 

"Che subject matter of the lessons for each half-vear, the ideas of 

3iatiuiil science and of physical scieure being given in the winter 

^months, and concurrently, so as to atlbrd mutual support and 

^explanation. 

First Half- Year. 

I. Animals. — The principid distinctions by which animals are 
<-jlassified should be shown by examples taken its far as possible 
from the animals known in the country, preference being given 
t-o those which are either useful or the reverse. The domestic 
Animals will naturally have the first place, and the teachers 
54liould seek to impress upon the children's minds the principles 
vipon which are based the rules for the health ana feeding 
ot stock. 

The study of the principal organs may be facilitated by the 
cXirect observation ol a dead animal. Some teachci-s are able to 
X^reserve the digestive organs of small animals, or even a skeleton, 
*^iid thereby to enrich the school nuiseiun. 

II. Man. — The instruction in anatomy given to children 
^lioiild be such as to convince them of the necessity of observing 
t: he rules of hygiene. It should deal with digestion, circulation, 
x^espiration, and with the relation of the senses to the nervous 
s^ystom. Exaggeration is to be avoided, as also all empiric 

{prescriptions, wliich shoidd not be confoiuided with hygiene, far 
ess with the science of medicine. 

III. Eleincntarij I<has of Physint/ Srienrr. — These arc to be 

inipres.sed upon the children's mind,s by means of simple and 

inexpensive experiments. This part of the progranmie is to be 

earned out chiefly in towns and industrial centres. In the 

^X)\mtry, such instruction may be limited to demonstrations, 

"which bring out clearly the principal effects of heat, of light, of 

dectricity, and of gravitation. The all-important matter here is 

to stimidate the children's curiosity, and to select the subjects 

of experiment and illustration from those phenomena which are 

most easy to produce or to observe. 
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IV. EUiiien fury Ideas of Cltfuustry. — The experiments that 
can be made with exlremely limited apparatus are ver\- numerous. 
In selecting experiments those should be chosen wfiich have a 
direct bearing on agricndture, the substances which nourish 
plants being considered as the most important. From wood 
ashes, potasn can be extracted ; a cahnned bone can be changed 
into soluble phosphate* by being treated with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid : it can then be rc-convcrted into soluble phosphate 
rither by neutralising the acid used, by a base, or simply "with 
<arbonat<^ of soda. Lime will detect the presence of ammonia in 
the compounds of ammonia, whi(;h are used as manures. The 
pupils will Icani to distinguish the principal artificial manures of 
commerce, the nitrates from the compoimds of ammonia and 
potash, th(* supcrphosphjitcs from slag, &c. The really 
nuportant thing is that tJte sritniflfir terms, ivhlrh h4ire become 
jnirl (pf the Cfirrriff lamjiunjc of aijrindtnrey shotdd convey a 
clear a nd definite mconiiKj to the child rea irho are tdjovt to 
leave the rund school. 

KnoAvlcdge of the principal manures will be much facilitated 
by the use made of them in tlie summer half-year, in the 
various experimental cultivations. 

V. Minends. — ideas regardin<^ the soil, rocks, and kinds 
of land should be given partly oy means of object lessons, the 
objects boing taken from tlie school museum, and in connection 
with some of the ch('iiii<al experiments, and ])artly by means of 
school- walks, the latter boing the most important part of the 
instructio!u 

W. Aifricidhu'c ami Ihtrflrnffurc.—Tln.': actual school-room 
lessons should b(* begun before the spring time. They should 
bear ui)on matters essentially connected Avith local cultivation. 
Each lesson should deal a.s far as possible with the things which 
the <'hildrcn have alrcadv seen and examined. The teacher 
must therefore \w*^h\ with tho subjects thnt have been entered 
upon in the Middle Course, juid which have been explained 
(hu'ini; rradin«jf lessons, walks, vVc 

lie should then continue throughout the summer months, 
co-ordinating the lessons with [)rnctical exercises, school-walks, 
&c. Th<' suoject-matter of the lesson on agriculture or horti- 
culture, ])roper1y so called, should be identical with the object of 
the last walk, or of the next one. and with that of the practical 
exercise assigned for the same period. 



Sc<*ond Half- Year. 

I. Experimental Callivation. — Arrangements for this purpose 
should be planned and carried out in such a manner as to bring 
out clearlv the followimj fimdamental tniths : — 

(1.) Air should penetrate easily into the soil, because roots 
cannot, dispense with oxvgen ; they breathe as leaves do, they 
should always find suitable nourishment, that is to say — manure 
should be thoroughly mixed with the soil wherever roots develop. 
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(2.) In all arable soil, four substances, nltroyen, i^hosphoric 
acidy potash and lime are sufficient to provide for the entire 
nourisiiment and full devolopnient of cultivatinl plants. 

(3.) The cultivator need not trv to furnish the soil with any 

substances other tlmn those indicated above : these Avill prevent 

arable land ft'om becoming exhausted, even if they are put into it 

in a purely mineral form ; nevertheless, in a purely mineral form 

they may injuriously modifv the physical ])roperties of the soil. 

Orjj^anic matter, far from ))eing useless, krops land in a state 

Favourable to the aeration and development of roots: moreover 

it operates advantageously on th<' nutritive projicrties which the* 

.*soil contains. Accordingly in order to su])])ly a soil most 

<?thcaciously with the four substances in due ])roportion, the tirst. 

Biianure to be used is dmig : it is to be supplemented l)y suitable 

ohemical manures. 

(4.) A manure is suitable to a soil if it puts into it that which 
the particular soil lacks for the nourishment of the plants to be 
^rown. Thus the composition of a good manure de])ends not 
^)nly upon the kind of cidtivation that is recpiired, but also on 
'Che luiture of the land ; it is not possible to make u]) a manure 

that will suit all soils even for the same species of ])lants. 

Tormulas or precepts said to be infallible and universallv 

^ipplicable are no more to be trusted than remedies to cure all 

<hseases. 

(5.) To produce fruitful harvests, the soil, after being manured, 
must contain the four nutritive sul)stau(!es in a pro|)ortion that 
<lepends upon the species of plant to be grown. Modem 
agriculturists should know that excess of one of tlu^ four 
substances is alwavs iiMef<s and ntsthL and, moreover, that It 
muiy become Ivjitriotn^, if any one of the other three is lacking 
in quantity. In other words, the r.rcr.^s uf (nir of tin' snhsta nre>i 
w «j? injurious as Its nhs(iffir'n'i)i-ti, the develo])ment of the 
plant depending upon that element of which th(^ smallest 
proportion is to be found in the soil. 

The first experiments in these demonstrative cidtivations, 
which arc very elementary but tundamental, are to be made in 

[)ots, or, better still, in wooden boxes, the children themselves 
lelping. 

11. The Ej'perlinenffd Phtt. — It is impossible to attach too 
much import4vnce to the necessity for ])ru(UMice in the r>rganisa- 
tion of experiments which are designed chiefiy in order to show 
agriculturists how to set about obtaining from a given soil a 
more remunerative yield than that which is got by the onlinary 
methods. 

Knowledge of the soil, therefore, is necessary before deciding 
upon the fertilising substances to be employed in I'xperinK^ntal 
plots. Accordingly, teachers in carrying out these o])erations, 
would do wisely to follow the advice of a s])ecial professor, or of 
a practical expert. They shcmld carefully avoid using excessive 

Quantities of manure, and should take the ordinary custom of the 
Lstrict as the standard of comparison. Thus even the simplest 
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of experiinental plots should always iTU'liulc the three following 
divisions : — 

(1.) Without manure. 

(2.) Only farmyai-d manure in the quantity usually applierl in 
thi? distrir-t. 

(3.) The same ijuantity of farmyard manure, with the addition 
of artilicial manures in a proportion determined by the nature of 
the soil, and that of the plant mulor cultivation. 

in other plots, for the siiko of supplementary information, the 
nature of tne manures applied to the thinl section might l>e 
varied by leaving out one or mori' of the constituent elements. 

Tt is as an assistant in the work of the Departmental 
profession of agriculture that th(^ teacher works at the exi>eri- 
mental ])lot; but it is in his own garden that he should carry out 
the most convincing exj)eriments, by devoting himself to the 
propagation of the best kinds of vegeudjles and fruit. 

'file pupils should participate in the operations to an extent 
regulated oy their age and tlieir manual capabilities, jis well as 
by their scientific knowledge. No hanl and fttst rule c^in l>e laid 
down. Sometimes most ot the pupils will merely look on at the 
pruning, grafting, &c., of a fruit tree ; sometimes the older pupils 
will themselves use the priming knife. The woi*k inust be 
ntfioiicd, requiring (he exercise of the intellectual faadties as 
well Ufi the lalKmr of the hands. 

III. Sch(H>l-iv(dks. — These should be both preparatory and 
complementary to the class-room lessons on minerals, on rocks, 
on tne principal kinds of soil in the neighbourhood, on useful 
or injurious msects and plants, on the essential operations of 
cultivation and the manipulation of agricultural implements, on 
the distribution of manures, on sowing, on crops, &c. 

Tli(> important thing in observing or investigating agricultural 
operations is to bring out the application of the scientific ideas 
that have been acquired, or are about to be ac(piired, by means 
of the ordinarv lessons. For instanc(\ it is not enoui»:h to show 
how ploughing makes the land lighter; it should be carefully 
explamed that the breaking up of the soil assists the development 
of the roots, enables the manures to reach them, and that the 
aeration that it causes ensures to the roots a sufficient supply 
of the oxygen, which they need. Tlie same course should l>e 
followed ill explaining most of the other agi'icultural operations. 

No doubt tiie chikl, on leaving the elementarv school, even 
after completing the normal period of school lite, and having 
attended regularly, will have acquired no more than what, from 
the point of view of the science of agiiculture, are merely 
elementury ideas ; but if the study of it has been made attractive 
and interesting to him, he will continue it as far as he finds 
means to do so. 

Tlie introduction into popular libraries of well-chosen works 
on agriculture, and of publications specially suited to the cultiva- 
tion of the districts, constitutes one of those means, but that will 
not be enough, Jt is necessary that the youth should not onlv 
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retaiu, but .should eomplctu and extend the knowledge he has 
gained as a child; and this he will do with a facility increiising 
with his years, if the intervals in his subsequent education are 
not unduly long. Too nnich, therefore, cannot be done to 
support and encourag(^ the zeal of those teachers who re-open 
schools for their former pupils on some of the long winter 
evenings. Familiar cliats, readings, well-selected practical 
exercises, an occasional meethig with experiments done or 
planned — all this seiTcs to stimulate among young people an 
uitellectual activity of real service to progress. 

As with all other instruction, so with that in agriculture, the 
work of schools must remain incomplete mdess provision Ix* 
made for its continuation and development. 

It cannot l^e said that the circular was well received by the 

rnajority of teachers. Some of tbem welcomed the suggestions 

wit 11 enthusiasm, but the givater part remained cold and 

suspicious. Not a few of the inspectors even misapprehende<l 

the whole purj^ose of the agricultural instruction. One of them, 

ii most enligntened and advanced educationist, wrote: — "Jo 

A'eux parler du rajeunissement de I'enseignement agi'icolc. C'est 

la gi'ande preoccupation du moment. Elle nous a envahis deja 

Inen des fois, mais elle renait plus vivace. Aujourd'hui plus quo 

jamais a IVcole elementaire, nods fcrou^ (Ica at/rlrnl(f'Hrs. Si 

seulement ils savaient tons lire I " The teachers complained that 

their time-tables were already crowded, and asked if they were 

to abandon morals, or the French language, or arithmetic. The 

»chool-\valks would disorganise the classics, and they were afraid 

of failing with the experiments. The general attitude was one of 

which we have had experience. I nder these circumstances 

progress was only slow, and M. Rene Le lilanc admitted that 

** renseignement agricole, dans le plus grand nombre des ecoles 

^lementaires, oii il existe, n'a ete jus(|u'ici qu'un enseignement de 

mots: il est temps qu'il devienne un enseignement de faits et de 

faits scientitiques." (M ' Vcv^h^ne- 

Tlic Departmental t'ounciis were again requested to revise J|^fe/K^*;"li 

tlieir programmes by a Ministerial circular of May 12, 1808, and p. 30. 

H*cre Wiirned against exj\ggeration. Tht»y were advised to seek 

tlie assistance of members of the teaching profession, and of others 

u-ith practical knowledge of the subject. 

What, then, is the present position ^ 

Before visiting the iiiral districts I had the advantage of a long 

ixiter\'iew with M. Grosjean, Inspector-General of Agricultural 

Education. In his opinion the schemes are too ambitious as a 

^•\ile, and the instruction too theoretical. Any attempt to teach 

^Xgriculture, as such, in an elementary school is doomed to failure, 

Viut horticulture to some extent may be taugbt. The aim of the 

instruction shoul<l be educational rather tban technical. The 

X^ss the children use text- books the better, a view now generally 

lield, and forciblv expressed by il. L(^on Vassiliere, successor to 

^. Tisserand, as Ilirector of Agriculture : *' c'est an maitre qu*un 

V>on li\Te d agriculture est indispensable* et non a Tenfant, auquel 

%1 est plus nuisible qu'utile." At the siune time M. Grosjean 
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considered tliat oxcellcnt work is heint: done in many of the 
schools — sonic of which I liad the o])p()rtnnity of seeing — and he 
w^as convinced tliat tlie vahu; of such instrndion wonld be more 
and more appn^ciated in tlie rural districts, ll was gmtifying to 
find that h(^ cordially ap])roved oi* the views put forwanl upon 
the subject by the At^ricultural Education (Vonniuttee. From 
the Marcjuis de Voi^ur, President of \ho Sitru'f'^ flcn Atfrirti/ffttrs 
Jc Fnfiirr, from tlic Couitc de Luray. and otlur Iradinuf agri- 
culturists, I learned that of agricultural education in its proixn* 
srns<^ 1 should find but i'rw traces in th<' villaire schools. 'Fliis 
turned out to be perfectly correct, .iid the use of the term 
"agriculturar' in comuMtion with the instruction is to be 
dejnecated. It has led to nuich misa])j>rehension of what is 
really intended, and lias caused people to attempt what tlie 
elementary school can never do. l)isa])pointment has been the 
inevitable result. A more rational view, however, is now taken 
of the possibilities of the elementary school, and no one is doing 
more than the Manpiis de Vogue in his own department of Cher 
to encourage teachers to provide the kind of instruction that is 
required. 

It must be a(hnitted that in the majority of rural schools the 
experimental and practical work has not yet assumed very lai^e 
proportions. This is seldom due to any disinclination on the 
part of the teacher — I met none who were not anxious to do all 
that lay in their i)()wer — but many of them had left the training 
colleges before the agricultural and horticultural instruction was 
provided at them, and thvy are not (lualified for these nicKlern 
ri'quirements. in some of the training colleges the training 
continues to be too theoretical to l)e of much service. When the 
teacher is qualified, the parsimony of the Municipal C'oiuicil may 
block the wav. A demonstration plot is n(»t i\ ne<essitv, but 

•■I *> 

(certain a}>paratus, the t<aal cost of which does not amount to 
more than about twenty francs, is re(|uire(l for the simple experi- 
ments in science. Kven this small sum is frecpiently refused. 
The secularisation, moreover, of the ])ul)lic schools has alienated 
many of those in the rural districts who are in a position to assist 
them bv uifts of monev and otherwise. These, however, are all 
accidental or local difiiculties, and do not afl'ect the value of tlie 
svstem in itself 

it mav be well to give a few examples of the methods pursued 
at schools of different sizes under vjirvmg conditions. At the little 
village of Arnieres (Cher) I found a mixe<l school of 98 pupils 
with a middle-aged teacher and on*.' assistant. The teacher was 
evidently a good practical gardener, but with no pulicular 
scientific knowledge. His garden was well kept, and the boys 
work in it fi-om time to time, receiving some instruction in budding 
and grafting, and also in bee-keeping. • Xo attempt was made 
to carry out any of M. Lc^ Blanc's expiTiments, the teacher giving 
the somewhat odd reason that he was afraid of an accident, in 
which case he might have to compensate the parents. Judging 
from the specimens of the boys' essays whicli I read, the in- 
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struction seemed to be based upon sound principles, and the 
tone of the school was excellent. There was a very flourishing 
association for the protection of birds, &c., and all satisfactory 
pupils on leaving jom the SocUie des Anciens £litt6. 

At Bois-Leroy (Eure) there is a small boys' school of 35 pupils 
under one teacher. There is no upper division, as it is forbidaen 
to have one unless there are at least five boys who have obt^iined 
the certiJuxU d*etvdes priviaires, and, as already explained, few 
children remain at school in the rural districts after getting the 
certificate. The lesson in agriculture only lasts iProm 4 to 
4.30 p.m. on Fridays, but a good deal of practical work is done 
in the teacher's garden. A portion of it is reserved for the 
children where they grow various vegetables. Eveiy year the 
elder ones make several grafts and have lessons in budding. 
Country walks are frequent to observe the agricultural operations 
of the season, and eacn child writes afterwards an account of 
what he has seen and been told. The result of all this is that 
hardly any child is ever absent, except through illness, and the 
school is immensely popular with the parents. During the last 
two years it has won four silver and three bronze medals. M. Le 
Blanc's expneriments in pot-culture are said to have been of great 
assistance in stimulating the children to take an intelligent 
interest in the work. As is usual, the practical instruction is 
given after school hours, or on the holidays. The teachei*s do 
not seem to feel this any hardship, and say it is the pleasantest 
and most profitable time which they spend with their pupils. 
There is never any difiiculty in getting the boys to be present ; 
in &ct, they complain bitterly if anything keeps them away. 

One of the best schools which came under my notice was that 
at Olivet, about four miles from Orleans, to which M. Ferrand 
courteously accompanied me. The school statt' consists of M. 
Lasseray, the Director, and two assistant masters. There are 
140 scholars on the raster, and here again the attemlance is 
extremely r^ular. Frequently a whole week passes without 
there bemg any absence. There is no upper division, but some 
few boys remain for a year after getting the certificate. Theo- 
retical instruction in agriculture is given twice a week to all the 
pupils, foUowed, in the case of the 40 boys in the first-class, by 
practical work in the school garden after school or on Thursday 
morning. This work consists in planting, pruning, and grafting. 
All the trees and vines grafted by the boys are their own pro- 
perty ; they either take them to plant in their parents' garaens 
or give them to friends. Each boy of the first class makes a 
collection of the principal plants of the district, which are studied 
from various points of view. The school has a collection of some 
700 varieties. In the museum there are 150 varieties of the 
chief insects of the country. These are not classified scientifically, 
but according to their usefulness, or the injury they do to vines, 
cereals, vegetables, fruit trees, forest trees, forajje plants, &c 
In March, April, May, June, July, and August visits are pjiid to 
horticultural establishments, farms, or to tne departmental vino 

6342. X 
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nursery. These excursions are made the occasion for collecting 
plants and insects, or for a lesson in land surveying. Such a 
teacher as M. Lasseray is no doubt exceptional, and he has won 
innumerable prizes for his agricultural instruction, including a 
silver medal and £12 from the Ministry of Public Instruction, a 
collection of books, and the order of " Chevalier de meriU 
agricole " from the Ministry of Agriculture, and a silver-gilt 
medal, together with £2 from the Societe dea Agricuiteurs de 
France, He admits that the practical instruction in the naa- 
jority of rural schools* lejives much to be desired, but he is 
convinced that it can be made of the greatest value, not merely 
in initiating lads into their fiitlire callmg and teaching them to 
understand and love the countrv, but also in inspiring tnose who 
will not cultivate the soil wdth a love for gardens, trees, and 
flowers, which will affonl them a pleasanter and healthier attrac- 
tion than the public-house. In his opinion, the training collies, 
although they give admirable theoretical instruction, are still too 
weak on the practical side. The time of the students is too 
much occupied with other studies, and the practical work necea- 
sarily suffers. 

Instnictioii of quite a different type is provided at Massay 
(Cher). This village is one of those which has suffered most 
severely from the phylloxera, a vineyard covering some 500 
acres being entirely destrojred a few vears ago. The school, with 
122 pupils, htis upper, middle, ancl elementary divisions. M. 
Aupctit, the head teacher, takes the upper division, in which 
there are usually about a dozen boys, and the second year of the 
middle division. Owing to the poverty of the district, the attend- 
ance tails off from early in May until the end of October, for 
children must earn what they can during the luu-vesta That 
the school itself is not unpopular is shown by the fiwjt of its 
having an upper division. Attached to it is more land thw 
usual. On one side there is a small field about two-fiftJis of an 
acre in area; on the other side the school garden of about 
20 perches, a meadow of about 48, and a vineyard of about 28. 
This year the field is divided into four equal portions, and 
cultivated as follows : — 



P<VPA TOBS. 



Without HUble 
nuiniirtf. innTiure. 



Spring Barlkt. 



Without manure. 



Spring Barlkt. 



Superphosphate. 



PoTATon 



Folly manured. 



This affords ample opportunity for demonstrations on the 
different phases of cultivation and the growth of plants, conse- 
quently il. Lc Blanc's experiments are felt to be imnecessary, 
except in a little pot culture, for use in the science lessons oi) 
germination, leaves and flowers. 
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The other paH of the land is divided m follows 







MliDOW. 




^ 




A. 




B. 






TiNITiRD. 






- 













A and B are kitchen gardens. This year a had a good 

dressing of feirmyard manure, and b, which was similarly treated 

in 1899, has a dressing of chemical manure (superjmosphate, 

nitrate of soda, and chloride of potash). The vineyard is planted 

half with vines on their o¥m roots, and half with crafts. Last 

yesLT it had a plentiful supply of stable manure, ana this year a 

chemical manure composed of 50 per cent, nitrate of soda, 25 per 

cent, superphosphate, 12^ per cent, chloride of potash, and 12 J 

per cent, sulphate of ammonia. The children thus see theory 

Verified by practice, and the elementary ideas which they acquire 

in this way should lay a solid foundation for future knowledge. 

These experiments have been of assistance in re-establishing the 

^ne, ana in showing that the American variety is not unsuited 

tA> the soil. Although M. Aupetit is enthusiastic about am- 

<5ulture and horticulture, he very truly and modestly says that 

•* if we humble primary teachers, exaggerate our rdle jis 

^agricultural instructors, we shall make a great mistake. We 

^^annot make a^cultural experts of children from ten to twelve 

^ears of age. We can only try to inspire them with the wish to 

Iknow more, stimulate their curiosity, and impress upon them 

"^he truth that routine kills progress, while science assures it." 

The International Congress of 1889 unanimously reiectcd the 
jdea of technical agricultural instruction at the elementary 
school. Demonstration or experimental plots in their proper 
«ense are not needed. The school garden is usually large enough 
to fulfil every purpose, and the teacher, who knows how to make 
Tiis influence felt, rarely fails to get a little extra land where his 
instruction is seen to be a success. 

Conrs ConiplSmeTitaires, 

Higher standards, the course in which lasts for a year, and of 
which the director must possess the Irrevet an^p^rieur, are rarely 
to be found in the rural districts. There are a few at smaU 
country towns. Loiret, for instance, has three, at Beaugency, 
Chateauneuf, and Meung, in which special attention is paid to 
i^riculture. The programme is the same as that for the ecolea 
primaires superieures. 

First year,- General agriculture — soils, manures, etc. General 
cultivation — vine-culture. Forestry and bee-keeping ; useful and 
noxious insects. 
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Second year : Animal life— poultry-keeping, etc. Book-keep- 
ing Practical boUiny. 

At Moiin? the higher standard has ten pupils, and the upper 
division of the elementary school fourteen ; these two classes are 
held in the same room, and have certain lessons in common, 
particularly in agi*iculture. Instruction in this subject is given 
for an hour and a half twice a week by a special professor of 
agriculture from Orleans. The ordinary S(?hool staff consists of 
M. Bei^geron, the headmaster, and throe assistants. Annexed to 
the school is an experimental plot of 5,400 square metres, of 
which the iigricultural professor lias charge. 

When visiting Nogent-le-Rotrou (Eure-et-Loir) I had a ver}' 
striking instance of the influence which a c*ompetent primary 
teacher may exercise upon the whole agriculture of his neigh- 
bourhood. M. Nalot is the director of the elementary school 
which has a hii^her standanl. As 1 was talking to him in the 
class-room, and asking the children various questions, a farmer 
appeared and l>egged him at the earliest moment to go and 
aavise him about some of his crops. This M. Nalot informed 
me W2is a frequent (M:eurrence, ami, as we were walking in the 
afternoon to one of his experimental plots about 2^ miles off, 
I could tell by the manner in which the farmers and labourers 
addressed him that he was a reco^ised authority and extremely 
popular. So impressed was 1 with the character of his work, 
that I wrote subsequently disking for a detailed account of 
his methods. The following extracts are taken from the very 
long letter, which he kindly wi*ote me upon the subject: — 
"There are 228 scholai-s on the register, 12 of whom are in 
the higher sUindard, all ef course provided with the certificat 
dWtades pruiuures, and having spent at least a year in the upper 
division of the elementary school. Theoretical instruction in 
agriculture is given to all pupils from my own book " — (a copy ot 
uiiich M. Nalot courteously gave nie, and which is well 
planned) — "and practical instruction to the first division of the 
middle course, the upjHir division, and especially to the highe: 
standiinl. It includes priming, layering, and grafting vines a 
well as all other trees capable of beuig gi*iifted. This is done in 
the school garden, where the pupils also help in the cultivation 
of all the vegetables grown. Just now my ooys of the higher 
standard and I have potted 80 varieties of cnrysanthemums, 
for which we have composed an excellent manure in thcr 
following proportions : — 24 grammes of nitrate of soda, 36 of 
chloride ot potassium, and Gl of superjihosphata The quantity 
to be applied is from 80 to 100 giammes the square mdtre. But 
as all tne working people cannot procure this chemical manure, 
I have made another which we use as well as the first 
Every lioily can get it. It is imule thus: put about a pint and 
a half of soot into a small bag, and some fresh cow dung into 
another bag of the same size, and place them both in a tub 
containing about ^h gallons of water. Use this twice a day for 
watering the chrysantheiinims, and they grow splendidly. All 
the boys take this recipe home and are proua of it. Those 
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in the higher standard, and the best workers of the upper 
division, accompany me every Friday to one of my experimental 
plots. This is a resume of the work which they do under my 
direction : first survey the field and mark it out into six equal 
portions, as follows : — 

Total area about 48 perches. 





1 

Completely 












manured. 










Standard 


Nitrate of 






No ; 

1 Chloride of , 
; potasnum. , 
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plot 


ffoda, 


No 


No Super- 


Farmyard 


without 


Super- 


Nitrati*. 


phuBphate. 


mannre. 


mannre. 


phosphate, 
Chloride of 










potassium. 











XTien prepare the laud and keep it clean. For institnce, in the 
perimental plot which you visited, you remarked that there 
IS a lot of charlock. The following Friday we prepared a 
solution of about 6^ lbs. of sulphate of coppei to about 30 gallons 
of water and did some spraying. Two days aAer, on the Sunday, 
t;lie cultivator of the plot came to tell me that there was not a 
ti^race of the charlock to be seen and that, the oats had not 
suffered any injury. The lads were verj' curious and begged me 
t:^ take them to see the results with their own eyes. A suc- 
c:;essful operation like that nnist have a good effect upon both 
c^hildren and cultivators in encouraging them to repeat it when- 
ever the need arises. In the same field we had some experiments 
in barley growing with different maniues. The results are 
<3alculated by the pupils as a lesson, and are then copied into 
tlieir note-books. They will be published later in the BuUetin 
^f the Syndicat Aqricole of the department. In our walks to 
the experimental plots, the bo}'« always make notes once a month 
of the state of the vegetation, and thus we form a complete 
cLiagram of its variations each year. AdvanUige too is taken of 
the walks for lessons, which are previously prepar^l by the 
master, on Botany or Insectology. This year we have experi- 
mental plots for oats at Maison-Neuve, wliich you siiw, ana for 
wheat at Benissier : a field of oats at Souane, to test, the effects 
of nitrate of soda, for the (Competition organized by the Comue 
Agricole, There is also another field of half-an-acre for a com- 

Ktition in barley growing. Besides these fields, which have 
en entrusted to me by friends amongst the farmers, other 
fiEurmers, on my initiative, who have followed my instructions 
and witnessed the results, have started experimental plots or 
their properties, which enables them to get a practical analysis of 
their soife. I am glad to say their number increases every year. 
There are now seven altogether. I don't include horticulturists 
and amateur gardeners. Tliere are so many of them who come 
to me, that just now, even before breakfast, 1 had to ])Ut my pen 
down and go to sulphate the vines of two neighbours who are 
interested m agricultural niattors. As to the pirt which the 
teacher can play in agricultural education, and the effect upon 
the neighbourhood of what is taught at the primarj' school — in 
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my opinion, and I am quite sure of it — the primary teacher 
ought to be the chief person to popularise agricultural education 
in the rural districts. On all sides there is prejudice and 
routine to overcome. If the schoolmaster is to have the 
authority and prestige, which he ought to have, amount all 
the cultivators, the amateurs, and the workmen with then: tiny 
scraps of garden, he must concern himself with their common 
labours. He must not be ignorant of the needs and life of 
the people. It must not be possible to say of him, as it 
is ot the Parisian or the Londoner, *he eats bread, but he 
doesn't know how one gets it!* If the French, or English, or 
any other teacher, who is brought into such close relations with 
the majority of people, can give advice upon the various methods 
of cultivation, he vnll soon come to be consulted by everyone on 
other matters. Thus he may inspire a love for his country, which 
people Mrill be loth to leave for the town, which promises so 

much but does not keep its promises In eveiy school the 

master ought to have a few experiments in pot culture every 
year, and the pupils should take notes every month of the growth, 
&c., comparing the results with the treatment which each plant 
has received. If some special prizes are oflTeredby the authoriti^ 
or by 5W)me agricultural society, as an encoun^ement, there is 
no doubt of the popularity of the instruction, and the commune, 
which is wiUing to promote this kind of education, wiU afterwards 
be certain to reap the benefit of the expense which it has incurred. 
In such a matter as this you are sure to succeed, for you are 
&r more practical in England than we are. As to the training 
colleges, the agricultural instruction given at present in the 
majority of them does not satisfy the requirements. To-day all 
the training coUeges have, as agricultural professors, learned 
experts, and very distinguished men, like the one for thk depart- 
ment, who was my master and in whom I have absolute 
confidence. But most of these professors, under the impression 
that they are addressing young people who have been studying 
science for a considerable time, think that they ought to give 
them a higher course of instruction corresponding to that which 
follows on the three divisions of the primary school As theonr 
this would be perfect, but unfortunately the practical work is 
not co-ordinat^ with it. In spite of the knowledge of the 
scientific laws, upon which all cultivation depends, there is a 
lack of practical experiments. An example will make you 
understand better how in my opinion this instruction ought to 
enter into the programme for future teachers. Up to the present 
time I have found the students who come here as assistants £rom 
the training colleges altogether ignorant of the principal elements 
of chemical manures. If they know them at all, they know 
nothing of their composition, or practical value in agriculture. 
My proposal is this. Take a trair'r;; ii.»ilcge with 16 students 
in each of the three years of tb*^ nil course. The garden should 
be, and generally is large enough to be divided into 16 plots of 
20 perches eacn. The plots should be assigned to groups of 
three students, and each tfroup should cultivate its pioti UQ^er 
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the direction of the professor of agriculture. But as there would 
not be work enough for all the students, some of them should be 
told off to destroy weeds, like charlock, with sulphate of iron or 
sulphate of copper, and compare the results. Others should bo 
chfu^ed with the duty of destroying cryptogamic diseases wliich 
do so much harm every year to our vines and apple trees. If the 
college garden is too small, one could easily iind cultivators in 
the country near, who would be only too glad to allow these 
experiments to be made on their land. In this way the young 
teachers when they go to a village school will be already familiar 
'with the most important agricultural operations, and be able even 
to assist the cultivators. But let them beware of offering advice 
in the first instance ! Little by little, if they do not pose as experts 
or professors but act with tact, their influence will grow ; they will 
1)6 Tbeloved by their pupils ; the cultivators of their own accord 
will seek their assistance and they may do much to improve the 
agriculture about them." 

Rewards to Tenchers and PapUs. 

By a decree of January 30, 1891, the whole country is divided 
into four districts, in each of which in turn the competitions for 
the prizes offered by the Ministries of Public Instruction and 
Agriculture to the masters and mistresses of primary schools for 
instruction in agriculture and horticulture are held. The prizes 
are as follows : — 

From the Ministry of Public Instruction : — 
First prize — Medal and £12. 
Other prizes — Medals and sums varjring from £4 to £8. 

From the Ministry of Agricidture : — 

(To teachers recommended by the Ministry of Public 
Instruction and the examining body) — Silver gilt, silver 
and bronze medals. 

No teacher can receive a medal and monev prize from the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, who has not already received a 
medal from the Ministry of Agriculture. The first prize can only 
be won by the same teacher twice. The masters and mistresses 
in all primary and higher primary schools, whether directors or 
assistants, are eligible to compete. This year the competition is 
being held in the southern district ; nextyear the district will be 
that in which the departments of Cher, Eure, and Seine 
Inferieure are situated. According to the Ministerial Circular of 
January 18, 1900, all intending candidates for 1901 must send in 
their names before August 1, 1900. As soon as the names have 
been handed in, the Departmental Professors of Agriculture visit 
the schools to inspect the gardens and demonstration plots. The 
number of prizes awarded depends solely upon merit, and is 
not proportionate to the number of candiaates. All particulars 
have to be sent to the Ministry of Public Instruction by 
September 1, 1901. 

Subjoined is a copy of a form of application as filled in by the 
teacher at the village school of Vigean (Cantal) for the com- 
petition of 1896, together with a plan of his garden and demQn- 
stration plot ; — - 
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MintotTyaf 

PubUc 
iDBtmction 

and 
Fine Arte. 

Primary 
Instraction. 



FRENCH REPUBLIC. 



Special Prizes for Theoretical and Practical Inbtructiok 
IN Agriculture in Public Primary Schools. 

Coftipetiti/m/or 1896. Department ofCarUal. 



Nanie of teacher - 

Name of commune 

Age of teacher and 
length of service. 

Since when has theo- 
retical and practical 
instruction in agri- 
culture been given. 

Rewards obtained by 
the teacher for : 
(a.) General instruc- 
tion. 



(b.) Agricultural in- 
struction. 



(c.) The competition 
organised oy the 
Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals. 

{d.) Personal services 

Number of pupils : 
(a.) In the j^chool 



(b.) Rewarded in the 
competitions. 

(o.) Rewarded by the 
Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals. 

(d,) Who have ob- 
tained the Certifi- 
cate of Primary 
Instruction within 
the last six years. 

(c.) With special men- 
tion of agriculture. 

Time devoted each 
v;eek to : 

(a.) Theoretical in- 
struction. 

(6.) Practical instruc- 
tion. 



£tienne Manoux. 

Le Vigean, a village of 1,197 inhabitants. 

51 years. 33 years. 



Theoretical instruction since 1866 ; practical since 
1878. 



Honourable mention (1874), bronze medal (1881) 
silver medal (1885), officer of the Academy 
(1889), officer of Public Instruction (1895). 

One silver gilt medal, four silver medals, one 
bronze medal, various prizes of books and 
money. 

Two silver gilt medals, two silver medals, one 
bronze m^al, prize of £4. 



Thirty-five rewards. 



I'pper division 6, middle divi.«ion 13, elementary 
division 8 ; total 27. 

Nine. 

Nine. 



One in 1890, four in 1895. 



Four in 1895. 



Three hours a week. 

Five hours a week out of school time. 
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Summary of the In- 
struction for each 
month : — 

I. (cl) EHementary no- 
tions of the ph^ical 
and natural sciences 
as applied to agri- 
culture. 
(6.) Elementary ideas 
of a^culture and 
horticulture. 



n. Demonstrations, 
experiments and 
practical work per- 
formed by the pupils 
or with their assist- 



ance. 



in. Walks and excur- 
sions. 



I. October : (a.) Formation of the earth, b.) 
Properties of the soil. 

November : (a.) Manure, its composition, use, 
and management, (b.) Agricultural imple- 
ments and machines. 

December : (a.) The effect of water, frost, 
snow, hail and ice on agriculture, (b.) The 
housing and care of animals, particularly 
farm stock. 

January : (a.) Classification of animals, (b.) 
Care of sheep, goats and pigs. 

February : (a.) Rolipedes. (6.) Care of horses 
asses and mules. 

March : (a.) Atmwpheric pressure ; the ba- 
rometer and its uses, (b,) Work of the 
spring : the be.«*t seeds and how to sow 
tnem. 

April : (a.) Germination. Beneficial and 
noxious insects , how to destroy them, (b.) 
Natural and artificial pasture? Irrigation. 
Drainage. 

May : (a!) Chemical manures and their con- 
stituents. Beneficial and harmful birds. 
(b.) The qualities of different manures and 
how to apply them. 

June : (a.) Effect of temperature on crops. 
The thermometer and how to use it. (b.) 
The choice and breeding of animals. Milk. 
Butter. Cheese. 

July : (a.) The structure of plants. How to 
classify them. Useful and harmful plants. 
(b,) The harvesting of crops. Ensilage. 

August : (a.) Oxygen and hydrogen, (b.) 
Cloning the land. Agricultural accounts. 

They have taken part in all the work and 
experiments in the demonstration plot and in 
the school garden. Specimens to illustrate 
the diagrams prepared by the master have 
been cmlected. In schoof they have assisted 
at simple experiments with gas, acids, lime, 
chalk, etc. Tne anatomy of the hearty stomach, 
and digestive organs nave been practically 
illustrated. Instruction has been given in 
pnming, grafting, budding, and layering. 

The following visits have been made. October, 
to a dairy ; November, to a farm ; December, 
to an estate for a lesson on drainage; January, 
to a silo ; February, to a chalk pit ; March, 
study of the different properties in the commune, 
with plans and charts ; April, (I) to see the 
effect of chemical manures on certain crops; 
(2) to watch potato planting ; May, (1) to a 
neighbouring property to catch insects ; (2) to 
destroy May-bugs with the " Muscardine rose," 
from the Risteur Institute ; June, (1) to hunt 
for the holes of small field animals and test the 
effect of Dr. Danys' ** virus •' ; (2) to see some 
buckwheat sown ; July, (1) mcwirg nrd hay 
making ; (2) harvest work. 
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IV. What part has the 
master taken in the 
formation and work- 
ing of societies for 
the protection of 
animals. 



Character of the a^-, 
cultui-al instruction r 
given to adults. 



Results 



The school has been affiliated to the IWis Society 
for the protection of animals since Pebruary 
3rd, 1878. At different schools the master has 
founded three societies for the protection [of 
birds and the destruction of insects. Such a 
society was formed in connection with this 
school in March, 1879. 

In 1894 three lectures were given on the choice of 
animals, improved seeds, and the mioet produc- 
tive plants. In 1895 there were nine lectures 
on science in its application to agriculture, and 
three on methods of cultivation ; these lectures 
were illustrated with a magic lantern. In 1896 
there have been three lectures on science and 
nine on agriculture. In addition, an evening 
class has been held from the oeginning of 
November till the end of March ; agricultural 
subiects were selected for the instruction in 
reading, dictation, mathematics, and so on. 

A large number of cultivators have asked for 
improved seeds, which have been procured by 
the master or through the departoental pro- 
fessor of agriculture. Manure is more carefullv 
kept. Liquid manure has not been wasted. 
A more general and extended use of chemical 
manures. Trials have been made of more pro- 
ductive plants. One silo has been constructed 
and others are being made. Ashes and potassic 
manures have been used for potatoes. Steps 
have ^ been taken to prevent the escape of 
fertilising gases from farmyard manure by 
covering it. The younger people take more 
interest in agricultural pursuits. Modem 
ways in butter and cheese-making and in 
daily management have been adopted. Some- 
thing has been done towards oraining the 
marsnes. Liming, which was previously un- 
known or not practised in the conmiune. has 
beim introduced. Marling has aXso oeen 
attempted in some instances. 



In 1892 the Societe des Agricultewra de France passed a 
resolution pointing out the advantage of such competitions as 
a stimulus to agricultural instruction, and since then they have 
been organised by agricultural societies of every degree through- 
out the country. Prominent among these is the ComiU Central 
Agricole de la Sologne. This society neglects nothing which can 
either directly or indirectly promote agricultural interests. Its 
secretary, M. I)ehizet, most courteously supplied me with a lai^e 
number of reports, from which the'variety and extent of the 
work undertaken is apparent. In his own words, " voua y verrez 
qxve depuia le voyage que faisait en France en 1787 et 1788, 
voire compatriote le voyageur, Arthv/r Yoting, la Sologne dont 
U a pa/rle avec tone compassion trop justijiee, a stibi la trans- 
formation la plus extraordinaire et eM devenue vme contr^e 
suffisamment fertile et tri^^reghef.ch4^ pour sa chasse qui y 
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est trie hdUy As examples of the kind of competitions usually 
arranged the following may be taken. The Cornice Agricole ae 
VArrondissement d'Orleana, aided by grants of £40 from the 
Government, and of £28 from the Department, in addition 
to large prizes to agriculturists, farm servants, and workmen, 
offers medals and books as prizes to all teachers, male and 
female students at the training colleges, and to pupils in 

{primary schools for agricultural instruction. The examination 
or the latter is partly written and partly oral. The character of 
the examinations may be gathered from the subjoined specimen 
of a paper written by a boy of 11 for a similar competition 
at Montargis (Loiret) m 1898. 

Concours Cantonal : Montargis. 

Devoir d'agriculture. — Des prairies. Definition et division. 
Leur utilite. Plantes qui les composent. Cr^tion d'u)ie 
prairie. Soins k lui donner. Engrais qui leur conviennent. 
Fenaison et r^colte. L'ensilage. Des prairies artificielles. 
Comment on les cr^e. Plantes qxii les composent et sol qui 
convienne k chacune d'elles. Soms k donner k ces praines. 
Leurs r^coltes. 

Livelopj^ement — Uiie prairie est uii terrain sur lequel on a 
sem^ les plantes herbac^es fourrag^res. II v a deux sortes de 
prairies ; les prairies artificielles et les praines naturelles. Les 

{)rairie^ ont une grande importafice dans la ferme, c*est pourquoi 
e cultivateur ne doit pas n^gliger d'en cr^er de nouvelles s*il 
n*en a pas assez, car avec du fourrage on a du b^tail, avec du 
betaO du fumier et avec du fiimier on a de bonnes et abondandes 
{sic) r^coltes ; il y a un proverbe qui dit : " Qui a foin a pain." 
Les plantes qui composent les prairies artificielles sont: la 
luzeme que Ton sfeme aii printemps dans un sol profond et de 
bonne quaUt^, le sainfoin, ainsi appele k cause qu*il est trfes bon et 

ui ^gnifie foin sain, r^ussit bien dans les sols calcaires et sableux. 

le trifle se s^me dans les terres fraiches et profondes, on cultive 
trois esp^ces de trfefles : le trefle incamat k neurs rouges, le trifle 
violet qu'on s^me dans une c6r6ale de printemps, le trefle blanc 
qui se platt k peu pres dans tous les terrains se s^me auasi au 
printemps. La minette se sfeme en mars, on la fait ordinairement 
p&turer, elle r^ussit bien dans les sols calcaires. On cultive aussi 
pour 6tre consommes en vert ; les ^ands choux, les grands mais 
et souvent Torge et le seigle. Les prairies naturelles sont 
form^ de plantes de la famille des gramin^, tels sont; le 
fromental ^lev^, le p&turin des pres, le dactyle pelotonne, le 
ray-grass, la f^tuque, la fleuve odx>rante, les trois trifles. Pour 
crfer une prairie naturelle, on choisit im terrain dans une vallee 
le plus prte possible d'une riviere, car cette sorte de prairie aime 
rhumidit^, on fume avec de bon fiimier trois ou quatre fois la 
dose ordinaire. Ensuite on s6me les divers (sic) graines. Les 

f)rairies artificielles sont sujettes k une maladie ; la cuscute que 
'on combat en r^pandant de la cendre, de la suie. Les prairies 
naturelles pour aonner une r^colte de bonne quaUt^ exigent 
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qu'on y r^pande du terreau ou du ftimier d^compos^, du DUiin 
^tendu, un litre de purin pour trois ou quatie litre {sic) aeau, 
pour detruire les mouese («io), les joncs, les roseaux on met de la 
cendre de la suie. Par fenaison, j'entende T^poque oti Ton fedt la 
recolte du foin et du fourrage et les travaux qu ils exigent pour 
les r^colter. Quand le foin est fauche, on les retoure {sic) avec 
une fourche en bois ou en fer afin qu*il s^he, quand il est sec on 
le pousse de chaque cot^ de manifere k former im ou plusieurs 
gros tas de la lone^ieur du champ, puis en {sic) le met en melons 
{»ic\ petites meules qui contiennent environ de dix ik onze bottes, 
et on le charge dans des voitures pour le rentrer ou pour lo 
mettre en meules si on n'a pas assez de place pour le mettre. 
Quelquefois on met le fourrage en moyettes ou petites 
bottes li^s k une extremity ce qui fait un c6ne, s'il pleut, Teau 
glissera sur ce cone sans en momller Fint^rieur. Dans certains 
pays, quand il y a de grandes pluies au moment de la fen^ison, on 
rentre le foin ou le fourrage tout vert, on en met tons les jours 
une couche d'environ quatre vingt centimetres que Ton foule 
bien. Quand il n'y a plus rien k mettre, on recouvre le tout d'une 
couche de torres de vingt k vingt cinq centimetres, le tout 
fermente bien et on le donne Thiver au {sic) bestiaux, ce mode 
se nomme ensilage. 

This paper, which was written by Paul Castallot, aged eleven, 
of the boys* school at Dammarie-sur-Loing, was marked " assez 
bon " by the examiner. To enable a school to compete, at least 
one-tenth of the pupils upon the register must be entered for the 
examination. 

Throughout Loiret competitions for school gardens have been 
arranged by the SocUt4 d'norticulture dOrl^cins et du Lairet, 
The conditions of the competition are that the school earden 
shall be a special piece of ground, divided into as many plots as 
there are children from 10 to 13 years of age at the scnool; the 
plots are to be cultivated by the pupils under the direction of 
the teacher ; seeds are supplied free to all masters and mistresses 
who enter their schools for competition ; the practical work is to 
be done out of school hours ; either flowers or vegetables may 
be grown ; all the produce is the property of the pupils. One 
of tne most useful competitions was organised by tne Sociiti 
d'Agricidtwre de Clier, oi which the Marquis de Vogu^ is Presi- 
dent, in 1895. Various medals and valuable money prizes were 
given to those teachers who sent in the best detailed accoimt 
of the agricultural, social, and economic conditions of their 
respective communes. The Marquis informed me that similar 
competitions are now held in many parts of the country ; and, 
as he said, besides inducing the teachers to acquire information 
of the highest service to them as teachers, and in their relations 
with the parents, they fiimish the Government and the agricul- 
cultural societies with invaluable statistics. In this way he 
hopes eventually to cover the whole country. The Synaicats 
Agricoles, which somewhat resemble the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, and of which a very interesting account 
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has recently been published,* hold annual examinations and ' Lea Syn- 
give certificates in agriculture and horticulture to boys and girls ^^^^ Agri- 
at the primary schools. This work, which was specially recomr ^^^ n^ie 
mended by the SociiU des Agriculteurs de Fran^^e in 1893, was Comte die 
first started in Brittany by the . Syndicat AaricoU et Horticole f^S?^*^^' . 
of lUe-et-Vilaine with the assistance of the Cnristifto Brothers at (^{^ etCi? 
Ploermel. It has now spread all over France. Excellent schemes 
of general instruction, the object of which is "faire servir la 
lecture, Vicriture, Vorthograpne, Varithmetique, voire mSme la 
redaction, jioiir instritire et former le futur agriculteur et 
developper chez lui des ideea en rapport avec la profession de 
ses parents J* ^ have been issued from Rennes, the headquarters'. Rapport du 
of the Superior Council of Agricultural Education in Brittany, f*^^ '^^^ ^^ 
Last year the Union des Syndicats Agricoles du Sud^Esl Bretonne ;^° 
examined 1,636 boys and 219 girls, from 218 free denominational edit. ii. p. 8. 
schools and 29 State schools. As a rule the teachers of the 
State schools are forbidden to ftllow their 'children to enter for 
the examination. This is partly due to a belief that the Syndi- 
cats Agricoles are political in their objects. There does not 
appear to be the slightest foiuidation for this, the work of the 
syndicates being almost identical with that of the Irish Society, 
and M. Bourgne, Departmental Professor of Agriculture for Eure, 
told me that in his opinion the Syndicats Agricoles during the 
past 15 years had done more than any other body of men for 
the improvement of agricultural education. At the same time 
it must be admitted that, since agriculture has been made a 
corapulsorv subject for niral schools in the examination for the 
tertificat cVetiides primaireSy the necessity for another examimC- 
tion and certificate is not so apparent. Any detailed account of 
the ever-increasing amount of agricultural instruction given in 
the various denominational schools throughout France, all of 
which is voluntary and due to private initiative, would be beyond 
the scope of the present report. It deserves to be carefully 
studied, and I much regret that I cannot here avail myself of 
the extensive information upon the subject courteously placed 
at my disposal bv the Frere Paulin, dire<'tor of the magnificent 
Agricultural Institution at Beauvais. w- 

Enough has been said to show that the Government and the 
leading agriculturists of France are fully alive to the importance of 
agricultural instruction in the rural schools, and realise how 
valuable it may be made. Progress, however, must be slow. 
Time and experience are required to determine the best methods 
of instructing little children. Farmers and labourers, fettered tyo 
routine, have still in many parts to be convinced that the village 
schoolmaster can help in the cultivation of the soil, and science 
is mistrusted. Parents, too, despise the teaching which does not 
specially prepare their children to become " fovctionnadres " of 
some kma, and to enter into * la politique alimentaire" as it has 
been aptly termed. M. Franc, Departmental Professor of Agri- 
culture for Cher, with whom I had a long interview at Bourges, 
goes so far as to say that this prejudice will never be destroyed, 
and that agricultural education will never be esteemed as it 
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ought to be in a country like France, whose prosp^ty depends 
so largely upon a^culture, until such education is compulsory 
in every school ot ever^ grade. Few things are more important 
than to eradicate the KK)lish idea that manual labour is socially 
inferior to clerical occupations. The habit, too, of depending 
upon the State, and of looking to it for guidance and direction in 
all the minutice of public ufe — the result of the centralised 
system of government so well described by Mr. Bodley in his 
volumes upon France — paralyses local initiative and local enter- 
prise. The communal authorities do not feel that the duty of 
enabling their schools to meet the needs of rural life is a 
responsibility that rests on them. 

Whether improved agricultural education will effectually 
check the tendency to desert the runil for the urban districts 
may be open to question. The migration is mainly due to social 
ana economic causes, or perhaps, as M. Levasseur has put it, 
** la force iVattniction dsa ifroupes huviains est correspondante d 
leur masse," During the last 100 years the rural population in 
France has sunk from 78*24 per cent, of the whole m 1789 to 
60 per cent, in 1896. In an interesting article upon the subject, 
which has just appeared in the Revue des Deux Maudes, M. R. 
Waurin gives a very true summary of the reasons why life in 
the towns is preferred. " 11 y en a deux sortes : les wnes de 
tous les temps, les autres pi'opi^es d 'ootre tpoque. 

Uahonrdy la ville fascine le cavvpoffnard ; on y prend le ti*ain- 
uuy, la voitv/re du peuple. Puis, queUes splenaeurs dans Us 
cites 'inodenies ! Qu*est, apres cela, la ferme Tiiodeste, noircie 
par VdgCy ornee seulement aune fosse d puHn ? 

Ensuite, dans les viUes, * VoUd* dit le paysan, * on s amuse' 

* Le travail de ville, ajoute-t-U, est biea moiiis dur que eelui 
des cltamps' 

Lagriculteur nuxdri refUchit que,quandon aVo&U ouvert, on 
doit, dans des centres serrMaileSfpouvoir tirer son epingle dujeu 

Mais ce qui le seduit le plus, c'est la certitude du salaire 
rigulier. II a assez d'^re frustre du fruit de son t^uvail ptir 
la grele, la nuiuvaise saison, les 'truUadies du betail, 

Enfin, il perdra Id-has la gaucherie native qui U gene : il y 
grandi/ra socialement 

II y aura de honnes ecoUs pov/r ses enfants qui pourront, un 
iour, fairs Iionneur d leur pire. 

QudqueS'Uns, cependant, apeu/res devant le bt^uit de la cite, 
prSfirent rester attobchis au tetToir: ceux-ld sont Veocception, 
Us sages, que lesjeunes gens ne man^uentpae de bldniei\* 

The compulsory military service also, which takes a man away 
from country life for three years, disinclines him afterwards to 
go back to its dull monotony. To remedy this it has been 
suggested that, following the practice in Algeria and the colonies, 
one year's military service should be remitted to those who have 
served for two years with credit, and who will undertake to 
return to their villages and follow agricultural pursuits for a 
definite period. But, after all, the discussion of^ the probable 
effect of education upon the depopulation of the rural districts 
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is somewhat academic. Of one thing, however, we may be sure. 
If the instruction in the village school is such as to direct the 
mind of the child towards the nfo about him rather than to that 
of the town, and to put him in the way of (jualifying himself in 
after life to make tne cultivation of the soil a source of profit, 
he will not bo more inclined to seek his fortune elsewhere. 
Alread^' in those districts in which agricultural instruction has 
been successfully given for some years, there is a marked revival 
of interest in all that relates to agriculture, and a greater dis- 
position to look to it as a calling. The Marauis de St. Paul told 
me of two young men in his own village ot Ch^cy (Loiret) who 
had remained at home and become excellent farmers, solely 
because their ambition had been stirred through what they were 
tnu^ht in the village school and the continuation classes. One 
swallow does not make a summer, but there is no reason why 
such instimces should not be indefinitely multiplied. 



Continuation Classes. 

If the instruction in the elementary school is to be of 
permanent value opportunities for its exteasion are imperative, 
and nothing in the recent history of French education is more 
striking than the growth in the number of the cours (Vaduliea, 
In Loiret, for instance, out of 348 communes, 305 have one or 
more continuation classes. The latest statistics are as follows : — 
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The avenxgo attendance at each class in Cher is about twenty, 
and in Loiret about sixteen. I have not been able to procure the 
figures for Seine-Inferieure and Eure-et-Loir, nor do I know the 
exact number of classes in Eure. M. Pdrot, however, the 
Inspectcur d' Academic for that department, who also gave me a 
circular letter authorising and requesting all primary teachers 
throughout the department to give their pupils a holiday, if 
by so doin^ they could place themselves more entirely at 
my disposal, procured me specially prepared reports from the 
primary inspectors of each of the distncts into which the depart- 
ment is divided, upon the condition of education generally within 
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their respective areas. From these it appears that the increase 
in their evening schools is equally marked, and that they are 
very well attended. 

The classes, which are only open to students above thirteen 
years of age, and to which students of both sexes are not 
admitted, are established by the Prefect, after consultation with 
the Inspector of the Academy, on the application of the Municipal 
Council. They are subject to the same mspection as all primary 
schools. They are usually taught by the elementary teachers, 
but any person, nominated by the Mayor, if approved by the 
Prefect and the Inspector of the Academy, may conduct the class. 
A syllabus of the instruction to be given must be submitted to 
the Inspector when the request for a class is made. The usual 
subjects are, for males, aritnmetic, writing, land surve)dnff, cubic 
measurements, practical agriculture, forms of lease ana other 
agreements, discussions on matters of general interest ; and, for 
females, French, arithmetic, and domestic economy. In every 
case the instruction is as practical as possible. The classes are 
held in the winter, and generally last nrom three to three and 
a-half months, with six hours' instruction a week. In many 
parts of Cher, where the population is extremely scattered, atten- 
dance in bad weather is often a matter of considerable difficulty. 
On condition that the communes pay the cost of lighting and 
heating the rooms, the State makes a grant towar(& the pay- 
ment of the teachers, and these grants are increasing. The 
salaries are also made up of contributions from the conunimes, 
the County Boards or Coimcils, in a few exceptional cases from 
the students, and by bequests. The following were the sums 
contributed towards the expenses of the classes held in Loiret 
1898 to 1899 : — Lighting and heatmg 6,381.60 frs. Contribu- 
tions from the communes towards the payment of teachers 
27,463 frs., from students 219 frs., from the department 1,500 frs., 
from the State 920 frs., bequests 280 frs. Total 36,768.60 frs. 
Of this simi 30,372 francs were available for salaries, and as there 
are 364 classes, each teacher would get on the average 
about 83J francs, or £3 98. 7d This is poor pay, and in several 
departments the communes contribute a eood deal less. 
Frequently the teachers receive no salary at all, and M. P^rot 
has urged that the communes, or at any rate the more 
important of them, should be compelled to raise adequate 
funds. Teachers are under no obligation to take coura dCadvltes, 
, but at present they are very enthusiastic about the work, and 

Eresumabhr trust that, as its success increases, their claims will 
e more nilly recognised. The amount of salary is arranged 
between the communes and the teachers. Since January, 1899, 
certain honorary distinctions have been conferred by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction upon those masters and mistresses who have 
displayed n^ost zeal and achieved most success in continuation 
classes. 

Public lectures (conferences popuUairea) provide a somewhat 
more advanced form of instruction, and invariably attract large 
audiences, Last year no less than 2,131 such meetings were 
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held in Loiret, and 1,491 in Eure-et-Loir. The subjects generally 
treated are geography, history, and science. Most of the depart- 
ments are well supplied with mamc lanterns, photographic views, 
and other apparatus. This is also work to which many of the 
teachers devote themselves with so much energy that the In- 

rtors are beginning to fear that the ordinary duties of the 
school may be neglected. One of them in his last Report 
remarks: — "Tl y a certainement dea maltrea qui peuvent 
TYiener toviea oJioaes de front : ecole, mairie, coura d'ciauUes ; mais, 
n'esUil pas permis de s'inquiiter et de ae demander ai powr 
heaucowp daxitrea Va^sceaaoire ne devient pas le p^nndpal, Novs 
connaiaaoTia dea inatituteura qui aont rSjjutea comrne confir* 
enoiera, et qui ontf hUaa / v/ne oien mauvaiae claaae** 



The Tbaininq of Teachers. 

The establishment and maintenance of both a Male and a 
Female Training College became incumbent upon every depart- 
ment within four years after August, 1879. In certain circum- 
stances two departments might combine for the purpose of 
establishing a single college. Towards the initial expenses the 
State issued loans, repayable within 31 years, and pays the 
salaries of all members of the college staffs. Attached to every 
college is a practice primary school, and female training colleges 
should have an infant school {ecole onater^ielle) as well. The 
Ministry of Public Instruction, upon the advice of the Rector and 
the Departmental Council, determines every year how manj 
students are to be admitted. These are selected according to their 
order of merit after examination. All board and tuition are free. 
Every candidate for admission must (1) be not less than 16 years 
of age, and not more than 18, on the first of October in the year 
when he presents himself; (2) must have obtained the brevet 
elementaire; (3)must undertake to serve for ten years as a teacher; 
and (4) must be free from any disease that would incapacitate him 
from teaching. The regulation as to age may be remitted occasion- 
ally. If any student leave the college or is expelled, or if a 
teacher break his engagement to serve for ten years, he is bound 
to refund all the expenses incurred on his behalf for food, wash- 
ing, and books. He may, however, be relieved from this. The 
course lasts three years, and students are promoted from the 
first to the second, or from the second to the third year, accord- 
ing to their success in the examination held at the end of each 
year. At the end of the course every student must present 
himself to be examined for the brevet aupeineur. On passing 
this the students become entitled in the order of their seniority 
and according to their degrees to the first vacancies in the 
department. When first appointed to a school the teacher 
receives a present of books, which he selects for himself. The 
character of the instruction may be gathered from the sub- 
joined copy of the time-table in use at the training collie at 
Clutrt?!^: — _ 
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Before attempting to make ugiicullural instruction obligatory 
in the primary schools, the Government realised that steps must 
be taken to qualify the teachei-s. The law of June IG, 1879, was 
therefore passed, which enacts that within six years of its date 
every department not already possessing a professor of iigriculturc^ 
shall elect one by competitive examination, and that the pro- 
fessors, besides their other duties, are to give instmction in 
iigriculture to all students in the training (colleges, to which their 
residences must be as near as possible. Article 10 of the san)^ 
Act provides that within three years after the ('oniplete organisa-l 
tion of agricultural instruction at the training colleges, such 
instruction shall be obligatory in all primary schools. Long 
before 1879 agricultural instruction had been a common feature 
at some of the colleges. Special attention had been paid to the 
subject at Orleans smce the foundation of its Training College in 
1829. Now the instruction is given to all students alike in all 
training colleges. There has never been any thought ot 
ditterentiating between the training of the urban and that of the 
rural teacher. Quite apart from its professional value to the 
teacher, instruction of tne kind provided is useful to everybody, 
and any distinction between the qualifications of the urban and 
those of the rural teacher is open to many objections. It need 
hardly be said, therefore, that the idea of a special college for the 
training of rural teachers has never been suggested. Instruction 
iu the physical and uatural .sciences is given by the Professor ot 
Science. As might have been expected, some ditHculty was 
experienced in co-oixlinating his lessons with those of the 
Professor of Agriculture. To remedy this want of harmony a 
circular was issued on April 25, 1898, emphasising the necessity 
of co-ordination and amending the previous regulations under 
which the subjects were taught. Second and third year students, 
who alone come under the Professor of Agi-iculture, jnay no 
longer be taught in the same class. Each year is to have its 
separate course of twenty-one lessons of an hour and a half 
during the winter. The Professor of Agriculture is also respon- 
sible for the practical work done in the College gardens. His 
work is subject to inspection by the Inspectors General of 
Agriculture, and every scheme of instniction must Ix; submitted 
for approval to a joint connnittee of membei's of the Ministries of 
Agi'iculture and Public Instruction. 

The following is the revised syllabus at Orleans : — Second year : 
(i.) Agriculture. Ayroloyle, Etude du sol et du sous-sol. 
ilodifications des proprietes physiques des sols. Amendements 
Eugrais. Hi/ilrolofjle: Irrigation, drainage. Prepaixitlvn dti 
Sol : Labours, hersages, roulages, quasi-labours. Cereales : 
Froment, epeautre, seigle, meteiL Orge, avoine, mais, sorgho, 
millet, sarrazin. Ensemencements. Entretien. Recoltes k la 
main et avec les nioissonneuses. Transport des recoltes. Con- 
servation. Battagc. Taramgc. Criblage. Triage. Conservatioii 
des grains (grcnicrs, silos). Plantes legumineuses alimentaires. 
Plantes fourragcres artificielles. Prairies naturelles et tem- 
poraires. Racines fourrageres et comestibles. Plantes Indus- 
trielles: Oleagineuses, tinctoriales, textiles, saccharif&refii 
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iconomiques. Viticulture. Pommier, poirier et cormier k ddr^. 
Sylviculture. Notions sur les for^ts. Assolements. Maladies 
des v^^taux cultiv^s. (ii) Horticulture. Notions g^erales 
de culture. Cultures arboresceiites : Vigne, pecher, prunier 
cerisier, abricotier, amandier, coignassier, groseillier, nfeflier 
noisetier, plantes d'omement. Jardin potager. Installation 
Principales cultures potagferes. 

Third year. Zootechme, economie rwralCy legislation rarale, 
statiatique. Revision et complement du cours de I'annee 

Sr^c^dente. Alimentation rationelle des bestiaux. Production 
u lait. Production de la viande, de la force, du filmier. Habitat. 
Lois de Vh^r^dit^. EquidSs: Cheval, ftne, mulct. BovidSs: 
Boeuf, z^bus, et buffle. Ovides: ari^tins et caprins. Snidis: 
porcins, chien, lapin, volailles. Maladies contagieuses des bestiaux. 
Ksciciilture. Apiculture. Animaux nuisibles & Vagriciilture. 
Hygiene des anunaux. Notions d'Sconomie nirale Institvr- 
tions aiucUiaires de Vagrictdtxire, Legislation nvraU (Lois 
principales). Statistiqv^ de la France et du Loiret R^sum^ du 
cours. 

This practically covers every aspect of rural life, and it is not 
easy to understand how the students can digest it all in 40 
lessons of an hour and a half each spread over two winters. 

The applications of the instruction for third year students in 
1899-1900 were as follows :— 

1. Visit to the Departmental vine nursery at Olivet. 

2. Visit to a tree nursery. 

3. Lesson in the use of gardening tools. 

4. Lesson on clearing trees of dead wood, &c. 

5. Analysis of a piece of chalk in the laboratory. 

6. Physico-chemical analysis of a soiL 

7. Microscopic study of food. 

8. Microscopic study of the diseases of plants. 

9. Pruning. 

10. Grafting, layering, cuttings. 
11, 12 and 13. Vine grafting. 

14. Visit to an agricultural factory, 

15. Visit to an agricultural builder. 

16. Visit to a faxia. 

17. Examination conducted by the Gomice Agricote* 

In addition to this second year students have three lessons 
in grafting vines. This scheme is eminently practical and well 
planned. 

The work in the garden is thus arranged : — 

First year students assist the gardener in his various duties. 

Second year students perform some agricultural experiments 
and cultivate some plants in pots under the direction of the 
Professor of Chemistry, and have some lessons in kitchen 
gardening and the cultivation of fruit trees from the gardener. 

Third year students each have a small portion or ground to 
cultivate. 

I visited the training colleges at Bourges, Orleans, Chartres and 
Evreux. As it happened to be the vacation when I was at 
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Bourges, any criticism of the garden would be unfair. It is 
very small, and the general appearance of the coU^e was , not 
pleasing. Repairs are sadly needed, a matter to which M. 
Pouillot has frequently drawn the attention of the departmental 
authority. 

At Orleans the students were just coming out for their morn- 
ing recreation when I entered tne garden. The eagerness with 
wmch the elder ones went off to water their plots and to 
compare notes upon their crops sufficiently testified to the popu- 
lanty of the instruction ana to the healthy rivalry which it 
promates. These plots are about 7^ yards lon^ by 2^ yards 
wide, and each had rows of potatoes, strawbemes, scorzonera, 
and flowers. This affords a fair example of varied cultivation upon 
a small scale, and experiments are made with chemical manures. 
The whole garden, which is thoroughly well kept by M. Soleil, 
Uie gardener, comprises rather more than an acre and a half. 
Part of it is reserved as a nursery for fruit trees, some of which 
are distributed every year to the village schools throughout the 
department. Each student in his first year makes a graft, which 
he cultivates until the end of his course, and then removes to his 
now school garden. In addition to the applications of the 
theoretical instruction mentioned above M. Duplessis, the 
Professor of Agriculture, takes the students for botanical walks 
almost every Thursday, and there is a well-arranged. "jarcZin 
botanique" at the college. 

Chartres is provided with a garden of nearly five acres in 
extent. This affords ample opportunity for instruction in every 
form of horticulture, but the amount of land is more tnan can 
be properly managed by a single gardener. Portions of 
the garden are admirably cultivated, and all that is possible 
under existing circumstances is done. This year some 
interestinjg and valuable experiments in potato growing 
with various manures are being made. Eacn third year a 
student has a plot of his own, about 22 yards by a yard and 
a half The general course of instruction is similar to that at 
Orleans, and, as will have been seen from M. Nalot's letter, 
M. Garola, the Professor of .^^riculture, makes it of great 
practical value. M. Dauzat, the fispector of the Academy, also 
spoke to me in the highest terms of the training which the 
students received for their rural duties. 

At Evreux I was fortunate enough to find M. Bourgne 
engaged with the students. Some were planting potatoes, others 
sowing seeds under his direction : all appeared to enjoy it. and 
the lesson was fiill of soimd advice. M. Jfour^e told me of the 
great assistance which he had received in his capacity as Pro- 
lessor of Agriculture from at least fifteen teachers in the coimtry 
districts. One of the duties of the Professors is to encourage 
and assist the farmers to form experimental plots. In this work 
the teachers had helped him very materially by surveying and 
marking out the land, weighing and mixing the manures for the 
different plots, and calcinating their respective crops.^ As^ at 
Nogent-le-Rotrou they take their pupils to see what is being 
doTKv ^I Bourgne is convin(^ that the rural teacher may 
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thus play a considerable part in the diffusion of scientific know- 
ledge and the consequent improvement of the agriculture of the 
eoimtry. I also visited the French Trainins[ College at Evreux. 
where the Directress is an enthusiastic horticulturist. The 
students go for botunical walks, and have flowers of thoir own in 
the college garden to cidtivate. On the whole the instruction 
seems to me sutticient to satisfy the requirements of an ele- 
mentary- teacher. It will not make him an agricultund expert, 
but such a man would be out of place in a village school, and 
would do more harm than good. Children have to leani much 
besides the principles of iigiiculture and horticulture, and to 
train a teacher as though the latter were the most important of 
his professional duties would be fatal. The sense of proportion 
often sufiers from enthusiasm for refonn. In principle the 
system of training now pursued is sound: in practice it must 
vary in its results accoraing to the skill of the dittcrent pro- 
fdssors and the resources of each particular (college. It is in- 
evitable that the theoreticiil instruction should be more thaui the 
practical, having regard to the demands mmlc upon the time of 
the students by their other lessons, but, if the science be applied 
as it is at Orleans and Chartres, the student will have laid a 
foundation of practical knowledge iipon which in the future he 
may build on his own account. The agriculturist pure and 
simple may not be satisfied, but the claims of general education 
cannot be ignored. On the other hand, no training can be satis- 
factory which omits to prepare the students in any way for the 
conditions of rural life, and which is limited solelv to the 
requirements of the town. The reasonable course to follow is 
well put by M. Ren^ Le Blanc: '' Le profei^star d'ayricultivre et 
eelai tie sciences physiques et natarelles iluivent se coacerter 
puar assurer la comniunaate de leurs vu^es et de leurs efforts ; 
lis se souviendroiit que Vecole acn^male nest pas un instltut 
ayronoiniqae, qu'elle ne peut preteadre jxir consequent d 
former des pnictlclensy nta'ts qu'on ne saurait Prop y arienter 

L'Knsei^nc- les lemons et les exeixices de sciences vers leschoses d'ayriculturc"^ 
lent Agri- 
jlc cd, ill. 

w. Higher Primary Schools. 

C. 8447 A full account of these schools may be read in a paper- by 

Mr. R. L. Morant, which desei'ves to be carefully studieil not 
only for the details of their organisation, but for the valuable 
remarks and quotations upon the character of the agricultural 
instruction that mav be given in them. Few of them, however, 
have an agricultural side, and they are rarelv to be found in the 
country districts. Complaint has frequently been made of the 
small assistance given by the State towards their establishment. 
Outside the towns the opportunities for education beyond the 
elementarv school are lamentablv few, and tliesc schools with their 
commercial, industrial, and agi'icultural sections suggest just the 
type of institution which should be within reach of every child. 
At the ecole prima ire super ieure at Boiirges, where 1 was much 
pleased ^nfih the tone and behaviour of the boys, though less so 
with the condition of the buildings, the following is the, 
time-table: — 
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SOi tturcU Education in firand^ 

Of the 683 boys who have passed through the school from 
1899 to 1900, 25 have gone into a^culture, 289 into industry, 
128 into commerce, 52 to techmcal schools, 74 to training 
colleges, 103 into the public service, and of 12 the destination 
is uimnown. The school career of those who complete the fiill 
course of three years should be crowned by the certijicat (Tetudei 
prirrvaiires supSrieures, but very few seek to obtain it. Only 
68 have been obtained by the above 683 boys. In many places, 
notably at Orleans, the Chambers of CJommerce are endeavour- 
ing to make the certificate more in request by emphasising the 
importance which they attach to its possession. 

Unfortunately I was unable to visit any of the higher primaiy 
schools with an agricultural side except at Onzain (Loir-et-Cher), 
which is described by Mr. Brereton. 

Farm Schools. 

As the condition of agriculture and a^cultural education has 
improved, the number of these schools (fermea SooUs) has steadily 
decreased. In 1852 there were 75 such establishments, now 
there are only 14. North of Bourges, which may be taken as 
the centre of France, they have ceased to exist. They formed a 
useful part of the provision for elementary agricultural educa- 
tion, but the system under which they were worked laid them 
open to the objection that their directors ^who were either the 
owners or lessees of the farm) looked upon the pupils as labourers 
placed at their disposal by the State. There was plenty of rough 
work upon the land but very little instniction. From conversa- 
tion with farmers in different parts of the country, I found that 
they regretted the disappearia^nce of these schools in view of the 
essentially practical character of what was done in them. There 
can be no doubt, however, that, from an educational point of 
view, it has been wise to convert them into or replace them by 
Practical Agricultural Schools. 

Pracjtioal Agricultural Schools. 

These, also come under the category of elementary agricultural 
education. I visited an excellent school of this type at Chesnoy, 
about three miles from Montargis (Cher), where I was most 
hospitably entertained by the Director, M. Jolivet. Any detailed 
description would be foreign to the purpose of this Report. It 
must suffice, therefore, to sav that the whole estate comprises 
some 400 acres, and that the high quality of the crops testines to 
the value of the instruction, having regard to the poor nature of 
the chalky soil In the garden considerable attention is natur- 
ally paid to the cultivation of the vine. I was also much struck 
with the fine appearance of the sheep — a cross between South- 
down rams ana jBerichonne ewes. 

Nor can any account be given here of the methods pursued 
at the National School of Horticulture {Jardin Potager) at 
Versailles, or the National Agricultural School at &iffnon 
(Seine-et-Oise), to both of which I had the advantage ofiong 
visits. 
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conduct, as generally supplied to parents by teachers in French 
schools. 

As an inducement to teachers to introduce instruction suitable 
to rural schools, and to qualify themselves to give it, prizes, 
similar to those in France should be ottered by the various 
Agricultural Societies. The prestige of these prizes would be 
greatly increased if, as in France, the Board of Agricidture also 
ottered similar distinctions. When a teacher has devoted his whole 
time to instruction of a particular typo, and is suddeidy called upon 
to take an entirely new departurc, it is not unreasonable that he 
should expect some recognition in return for the additional 
demands that are made upon him. Tlie example set by the 
Agricultural Societies in France is one whioh those in England 
may properly be asked to follow, since the object in view is the 
provision of instruction which shall be more suited to, and a 
oetter preparation for, the industry of agriculture. But such 
prizes snoiud not be given to the teachers only ; iis Mr. Jenkins 
pointed out in his Report, " the tme principle of granting 
rcwaixls for cttit-icncy is to give them directly to the pupils, not 
only immediately by means of prizes, but also prospectively 
through the agency of scholarships or bursaries certificates of 
etticiency, and any means that may be devised to improve the 
I c— 3981— 1, future of the successful pupils."^ Both teachers and pupils arc 
p. I5*j. now rewarded in France. At the same time, it must not be 

foi'gotten that it was owing to pressure from the agriculturists 
themselves that the Government undertook the reform of rural 
education there. The greater elasticity of the English Code has 
rendered the ta^ik of reform easier here, but projjress will depend 
upon the co-operation of all whose interests lie m the prosperity 
ol the villages. 

Facilities must be afibrded to all students at the Training 
Colleges to acquire at least an elementary knowledge of the 
principles of agriculture and horticulture, and their applications. 
It ought not to be difficult to organise such instruction upon the 
lines of that given at Chartres and Orleans, at those colleges 
which are already provided with gaixlens, and it might well be 
jnven bv the lecturers of the County Councils. The fact that 
most of the students come from the towns and return to 
the towns is no objection. No one can be the worse for 
such instruction. Some of those who had received it, having 
their interests aroused in the pursuits of the country, and 
feeling themselves qualified to take part in them, might be 
led to prefer a rural to an urban life, f he present system tends 
wholly in the opposite direction. In the words of Mr. W. Scott 
Coward's last Report : " To prepare the teachers of a nation with 
a life so rich in diversity, so varied, so complex .... we have 
but one syllabus of a highly actulemic character. The coUeijQs 
whose action it influences are moulded by it into an inevitable 
uniformity, and, as they can turn out annually not nearly as 
many students as aire nec(U>d, who are at once absorbed by the 
large town schools, it follows, by a natural reaction, that their 
methods are shaped to prepare teachers for the more complex 
and artificial life of towns." 
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So long, however, as there is such an inequality between the 
salaries of the urban and the rural teacher, it is but natural for 
men to go where they will be better paid. Here again we may 
possibly learn from France, where teachers are paid not 
accordmg to their particular schools but accoixling to their 
qualifications as ascertained by examination. Tlie rural teacher's 
position is often a more trying and responsible one than that of 
the town teacher, and he is entitled to equal treatment. The 
readjustment of salaries (a change which might involve their 
payment by the State) would do more than anything else to end 
the difficulty of providing for the rural schools. Contented 
teachers are essential to the success of any system of education ; 
their legitimate ^evances ought to be removed, and they should 
also have some nght of appeal against what they believe to be 
unjust decisions. 

Opportunities for instruction beyond the elementary day 
school should be within reach of every child: evening continua- 
tion schools alone are not sufficient, and the ^coleM jyriTmiireA 
stiperieiires^ with their commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
sides, suggest the type of school required. Some of the small 
endowed grammar schools in coimtry towns might Ix? remodelled 
after their pattern with special reference to the agricultunxl 
character ot the locality. Where there is an entire absence of 
such schools, a suitably situated elementary school might be 
developed so as to meet the needs of a considerable area, as is 
done under the Dick Bequest in Scotland, or, more simply, upper 
divisions (mtirs nmiplehimfa I res) might be added to some oi the 
schools. 

Finally, the whole agricultural education of the country from 
its lowest to its highest stages should be under the supervision 
of Inspectors appointed for the purpose in each county by the 
Board of Agriculture, until such time as the educational work 
of the Board of Aginculture is taken over by the Board of 
Education, if the transfer appear desirable, which is open to doubt. 

In addition to those whose names are mentioned in the 

E receding pages, and from all of whom 1 received the utmost 
indness and assistance, I wish to take this opportunity of 
expressing my thanks to M. Levgues, Minister of Puolic Instruc- 
tion, and to M. Jean Dupuy, Mmister of Agriculture, at Paris, for 
the readiness with which thev aftbrded me every facilitv to visit 
the schools and colleges under their respective departments ; to 
H. E. Cardinal V'aughan, the Marquis d'Epinay St. Luc, M. Richard 
Waddington (Senator for the Seme Inferieure), Mr. Austin Lee, 
C.B., Sir Joshua Fitch, Sir Ernest Clarke, Major Craigie, Mr. 
Bodley, and Professor Meldola, F.R.S., for their many introduc- 
tions, which enabled me to make the inquiry under the most 
favourable conditions. 

I also wish to acknowledge the great help which I had from 
Mr. Arthur Zacharj', Assistant-Master at Hymer's College, Hull, 
who accompanied me throughout the journey. 

John C. Micdp, 

August, 190(), 
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APPENDIX. 



The followin|^ copy of the particulars furnished by the teacher at La 
Fert^-Vidame K>r tne Government competition last year in that portion 
of Fnmce, which includes the Department of £ure-et-Loir, haa been 
courteously sent to me by M. Dauzat. 



Hlniitnrof 

Pablio 
Inatmotion 

and 
nnaArt*. 



FRENCH REPUBLIC. 



Special Prizes fob Theoretical akd Practical iNSTRucnoN 

IN AOBICULTURE IN PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Conipeiitifyn fw 1899. Department of Eure-et-Loir, 



Name of teacher - 

Name of commune 

Age and length of 
service. 

Date when he com- 
menced theoretical 
and practical instruc- 
tion m agriculture. 

Bewards obtained for : 
(1.) G^ene^al subjects 



(2.) Agricultural in- 
struction. 



(3.) The comnetition 
organised oy the 
Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals. 

(4.) For personal ser- 
vices. 



Number of pupils : 
(1.) In the school 



(%) Who have gained 
prizes at the com- 
petitions. 

(3.) Rewarded by the 
Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animi^s. 



John Baptiste S^vin. 

La Fert^-Vidame. 

53^ years. 35^ years of service. 



Theoretical instruction in 1865; practical in* 
struction in 1874. 



One first prize, and award of books, two silver 
medals, six bronze medals, and four honourable 
mentions. 

Order of " Chevalier du mSrite agricole " ; four 
silver gilt medals, ten silver medals, two bronze 
medals, and four honourable mentions. 

One silver and one bronze medal. 



Letter of congratulation from the prefect of the 
department, award of a work of art, two silver 
medab, three bronze medals, and two honourable 
mentions. 

Upper division 5, middle division 18, elementary 
division 22 ; total 45 

Thirty-four. 



Two honourable mentions at Paris, and a bronze 
medal at Havre for the work of twelve pupils. 
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(4.) Who have ob- 
tained the certificat 
d'^tudes primaires 
during the past six 
years. 

Time devoted each 
week to : 
(1.) Theoretical in* 
struotioQ in agri- 
culture. 

(2.) Practical instruc- 
tioiu 

Summary for each 
month : — 
L Principal subjects 
of theoretical in- 
struction, t,e. simple 
notions on (1) the 
natural and physi- 
cal sciences applied 
to agriculture, and 
(2) on agriculture 
and horticulture. 



I 



II. Demonstrations, 
experiments, and 
practical work, per- 
formed by the 
pupils or with 
their assistance. 

III. Walks and agri- 
cultural excursions. 



1803, 1 ; 1894, 1 ; 1895, 3 ; 1896, 2 ; 1897, 2 ; 1898, 5. 
Seven of these obtained special mention for 
agriculture. 



Three hours a week. 



Three hours a week, each lesson lasting from hal 
to three-quarters of an hour. 



October : The air and its importance for plants. 
Autumn sowing. The vine. Cider crops. 

November: The barometer and atmospheric 
pressure. Preparation of the soil. The nursery 
garden. Protection in ^^dnter. Threshing. 

December: The composition of the air. Dramage. 
Liquid and farmyard manure. Winter work 
in the garden. 

January : Water, steam, dew, mist, rain, snow. 
The thermometer. Usefid and noxious ani- 
mals. Rotation of crops. How to store 
manure. Hedging. Fencmg. 

February : Frost and ice. Vegetables. Agri- 
cultural implements. Destruction of cater- 
pillars. Removal of dead wood. Pruning. 

March : Springs and wells. The soil. Work in 
the spring. Harrowing. Guano and chemical 
manures. Ckxskchafers. Bees. 

Aj^l : The weight of water. Poultry. Vegetables. 
Fruits. Flowers. Weeds. Grafting. Artificial 
and natural pastures. 

May : Heat ana electricity. Lightning-conductors. 
Insects. Birds. 

June: Common metals and salts. Domestic 
animals. The farm. The dairy. Hay-making. 

Julv and August: The harvest and revision of 
the previous work. 

The pupils assist as much as possible in the work 
of the school garden, for instance, in pruning, 
waterinA", manuring, sowing, planting, weeding 
and gathering the crops. In addition, simple 
experiments are made m school every month to 
illustrate the theoretical lessons. 

Advantage is taken of every opportunity to take 
the children into the country to supplement the 
instruction in class. These excursions are 
taken out of school hours, principally in the 
autumn and spring. They occur at irregular 
intervals, according to the state of the weather 
and the conduct of the children. The walks 
are made the occasion for collecting plants, 
insects, and geological specimens for the school 
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III. Walks and agri- 
cultural excwrsionH 
— coitt. 



IV. Organisation, 
iVc, of Societies for 
the prr)tcftion of 
aniniaU 



Agricultural instruction 
to adults. 



Place of the school 
garden, demonstra- 
tion or exi>erimental 
plot. 



Remarks of the Primary 
Inspector. 



museum. The pupils of the first two divisions 
always accompany the teacher when he has any 
surveying to do. They also assist the teacher 
in the cultivation of a second garden, which he 
hivs created an<l ])hinted M'ith various fruit and 
other trees. 

The most interesting jmssages from the monthly 
Bulletin of the Society for the Protection of 
Animals at Havre are read in class, exercises 
are written u|K)n them, and these the children 
take home, thus diffusing the • infoniiation 
throughout the commune. It is veiy rare to find 
any of the children guilty of cruelty towai-ds 
animals, and, althou(j:h the district is one of 
W(X)ds and forests, birds and their nests are 
seldom touched. 8|>ecial prizes are given at 
the annual priase distribution to tha^ children 
who have displayed conspicuous zeal in the 
protection of nests ; the fact that these rewards 
are thus i)ublicly given has an excellent 
influence. 

Pkx)ks on agriculture and horticulture are freely 
lout from the school library. The parents of 
the children attending the school receive pre- 
sents of young plants fi*om the teachers 
nursery ; new varieties of hybrid vines, 
strawl)crries, and notatoes, Frecpient lectui'es 
on agricultural suojects are deliveretl l»y the 
Departmental Professor and the l^ofes.sor for 
the Arrondissement. The teacher, who is a mem- 
ber of .several agricultural societies, has also read 
many papers on rural questions in the commune. 
Several ej^rimental plots have been laid out 
by him. The net rasult of the agricultural and 
horticultural instruction in the school is that 
very many of the pupils have become intelligent 
farm labourers and successful gardeners. 

(Here the teacher gives three plans to scale. 
These plans indicate the exact nature of each 
crop, of the school garden, the fruit and 
vegetable garden, and the experimental plots. 
These latter have been ci*eated on his own 
initiative, and at his own exi)onse, out of waste 
and uncultivated lands.) 

M, Sevin applies the above programme with 
iudgment, and obtains most satisfactory result.'*. 
The experiments which he tries in either of his 
two wardens, or in the plots, of which he has 
supplied the plans, are folloM'ed with interest by 
the cultivators of the district as well a« by the 
children, and cannot fail to have a good in- 
fluence on the agricultural progress of the 
Canton. 
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Volume 1 of Special Reports (1896-7), contains the 

following Papers:— 

1. Public Elementary Education in England and Wales, 1870-1895. 

By Messrs. M. E. SiwUer and J. W. Edwards. 

2. English Students in Foreign Training; CoUeges. 

By Miss L. Manley, Miss Williams, and Mr. H. L. Withers. 

3. Bi-ush Work in an Elementary School (with iUustrations). 

By Mr. Seth Coward. 

4. The A B C of Drawing: an inquiry into the principle*, underlying 

elementary instruction in Drawing (with illustrations). 
By Mr. Ebenezer Cooke. 

5. Domestic Economy Teaching in England. 

By Mi-s. Pillow. 

6. Technical Education for Girls. 

B\- Miss A. J. Cooper. 

7. The Secondary Day School attached to the Battei*Hea Polytechnic, l/»ndon 

— an experiment in the co-education of boys and girls. 
By Mr. Sidney H. Wells 

8. The History of the Irisli System of Elementary' Education. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler, 
i). The National System of Education in Ireland. 

By the late Right Hon. C. T. Uedin|j:tou, D.L. 

10. Kecent legislation on Elementary Education in Belgium. 

By Messrs. M. E. Sadler and R. L. Morant. 

1 1. The Housewifery Schools and Classes of Belgium. 

By Miss k. S. Block and Miss L. Brackenbury. 

12. The French System of Higher Primarj- Schools. 

By Mr. R. L. Morant. 

13. The Realschulen in l^rlin and their bearing on Modem Secondary and 

Commercial Education. 
Uv Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

14. The Ooer- Realschulen of Prussia, witli special reference to the Ober 

Realscliule at Chariot tcuburg. 
By Mr. M.E. Sadler. 

15. 'J'lic Prussian Elementary School Code. 

Translated by Mr. A. E. Twenlymaii. 
10. The Continuation Schools iu Saxony. 
By Mr. F. H. Dale. 

17. The School Journe\ in Germany. 

By Miss C. I.'Dodd. 

18. The Teaching of the Mother Tongue in Germany. 

By Mr. F. H. Dale. 

19. Holiday Courses in Fi-ance and Germany for Instruction iu Mod«in 

Languages. 
By Messrs. F. S. Mar\-in and R. L. Morant. 
2U. Recent Educational Progress in Denmark (with maps). 
By Mr. J. S. Thornton. 

21. Education in Egypt. 

By Mr. P. A. Bamett. 

22. The Eilucation of Girls and Women in S|)ain. 

By Seftor Don Fernando de Artea^ 

23. The National Bureau of Education of the United State<4. 

By Mr. R. L. Morant. 

24. The History of the Manitolm School System and the Is.sucs of the Recent 

Controversy. 
By Mr. ft. L. Morant. 
Arrangements for the admission of Women to the chief Universities in the 
British Emiiire and in Foreign Countries. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler, with thi» help of Mr. J. W. Lfmgsdoii. 
2<j. Apitemiix giving a list of the chief oflicial papers 1)carin^' on Education in 
(ireat Britain and Irehmd. 

PreiMired by Mr. M. K. Sadler. 

Ihin volume (Til. .')J47) can J»o obtaiiieti, eitltcr tliifctly c>r thi-ou^'h niiy lUMikHcllcr. fruni 

• N RL A.NJ> .S1M)TTI.SW(K)1>K, KAST llAKMNU .STItKKT, Fl.KKf MKKKT, IIX. ; or 

OLIVKK A BOYD, E1>1NBIUU11 ; or 
E. PONSONBY, lie, OBAFTON 8TRBKT, DUBLIN. 

Price 3*. -id, ; Post free Ss. lOrf. 

[Out of print: New Edition in contemplation.] 
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Volume 2 of Special Reports contains the following 

Papers :— 

1. The Welsh Intermediate Eilucatiou Act, 1889 : Its Orijjiu and Working. 

Contributed by the Charity Coniniitjsioners for England and Wales. 

2. The London Polytechnic InstituteH (Avith illustrations). 

By Mr. Sidney Webb. 

3. The London School of Economics and Political Science. 

By Mr. W. A. S. Hewins. 

4. The Curriculum of a GirLs* School. 

By Mrs. Bryant, Miss Burstall and Miss ^Vitken. 

5. Physical Education at the Shetfield High School for Girls. 

By Mi-8. Woodhouse. 

6. Games and Athletics in Secondary Schools for Ciirls (with illusti-ations). 

By Miss P. Lawrence. 

7. The Organisation of Games out of School for the childi*cn attending Public 

Elementary Schools. 
By Mr. George Sharpies. 

8. Physical Education under the School i^oard for London (with ill astrat ions). 

By Mr. Thom&s Chesterton. 

9. Physical Education for Girls and Infants under tlie Loudon Scliool Board 

(>\'ith illustrations). 
By the late Mrs. Ely Dallas. 
lU. Physical Training in IMnuingham Board Schools (with illustrations). 
By Mr. Sanmcl Bott. 

11. Physical Training under the Leeds School Board 

By Mr. R. E. Thomas. 

12. The School Gardens at the Boscombe British School (with illustrations). 

By Mr. T. G. Hooper. 

13. The Connection between the Public Library and the Public Elementary 

School. 
By Mr. John J. Ogle. 

14. The Educational Museum of the Teachers' Guild. 

By Mr. John L. Myrea. 

15. The Haslemere Educational Museum (with plans). 

By Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.S. 

16. School Plavs in Latin and Greek. 

By Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penoyre. 

1 7. The Study of Education. 

By Mr. J. J. Findlay. 

18. The Training of Secondary Teachers and Educational Ideals. 

By Mr. F. J. R. Hendy. 

19. The Heuristic Method of Tejiching. 

By Dr. Henry Armstrong, 1*.R.S. 

20. Statistics, &c., of Elementorv Education in England and Wales, 

1833-1870. 
By Messrs. M. E. Sadler and J. W. Edwai'ds. 
'21 . List of Publications on Educational Subjects issued by the chief Local 
Educational Authorities in England and Wales. 
Prepared by Miss M. S. Beani. 

22. Les Universities Franyaises. 

By Monsieur Louis Liard. 

23. The French Universities (a translation of No. 22). 

By Mr. J. W. Longsdon. 

24. The Position of Teachers in the State Secondary Schools for Boys in 

France. 
By Mr. F. B. Kirkman. 
2o. riie French Leaving Certificate — Certilicat d'Etudes Primaires. 
By Sir Joshua Fitch. 

26. The Teaching of Modern Lauj^^uages in Belgium and Hollan>i. 

Bv Miss J. D. Montgomery. 

27. School Hygiene in Brussels. 

By Miss J. D. Montgomery. 



This volume (Cd. 8943) can be obtained, either directly or tlu'ough any Bookseller, from 
EYRE AKD SPOITISWOODE, EAST HARDING STREET, FLEET Stbeet, E.C ; or 

OLIVEit & BOYD, EDINBURGH ; or 
E. PONSONBY, 110, GBAnx>N Street, Dublin. 

Price 6*. 2d. ; Post free Us. Sd. 
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Volume 3 of Special Reports contains the following 

papers :— 

1. The National Or^aniBation of Education la Switzerland. 

By Mr. K. L. Moi*aiit. 

2. Pmblems in Prussian Secondary EducAtion for Boys, with special 

reference to similar questions in Enjjjland. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 
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.S. '* The Cui-ricula and Prof^animes of Work for Hi;?her Schools in Prussia. 
Translated by Mr. W. (t. Lipscomb. 

4. The Higher Schools of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

By Mr. H. E. I). Hammond. 

5. Stromungen auf dem Gebiet des Scliul- und Bildungswesens in Deutsche 

land. 

V^on Professor Dr. W. Rein in Jena. 

6. Tendencies in the Educational Systems of Germany. (Translation of 

No. 5.) 

By Mr. F. H. Dale. 

7. The Teaching of Modern Languages in Frankfurt a/M and district. 

By Mr. Fabian AVare. 

8. Tlic Teaching of Modem Languages in Germany. 

By Miss Mary Brebner. 

9. The Teaching of Foreign Languages. 

By Professor Dr. Emil Hausknecht. 

10. The Teacher of Modern Languas^es in Prussian Secondary Schools for 

Boys. His eilucation and professional training. 

By Mr. Fabian Ware. 

1 1 . Higher Commercial Education in Antwerp, Leipzig, Paris and Ha\nre. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

12. The Present Position of Manual Instruction in Germany. 

By Dr. Otto W. Beyer. (Translated by Mr. A. E. Twenty man.) 

1.3. The Secondary Schools of Sweden. 
By Dr. Otto Gallander. 

U. Elementary Education in the (vrand Duchy of Finland. 
By the Baron Dr. YrjO-Koskinen. 



This volume (Cd. 8068) can be obtained, either directly or througn any Bookuller from 
EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, EAST HARDING STREW, FLSKT STREKT, E C. ; Of 

OLIVER A BOYD, EDINBDROH ; or 
E. PONSONBY, 116, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 

Price Z8. 3rf. ; Poit free 3#. W. 
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Volume 4 of Special Reports (published simultaneously 
with Volume 5) contains the following papers :— 

A. Dominion of Canada— 

1. Ontario, Tlie System of Education in. 

IVeparetl from otiicial documents supplied by the Rlucation 
Department of Ontaiio. 

•2. Quebe<', The System of Education in the I^rovinee of. 

Prepare<l from otiicial documents by Mr. R. Balfour. 

3. Nova Scotia, Tlie System of Education in. 

By Mr. A. H. MacKay, Superintendent of Education, Nova 
Scotia. 

4. New Brunswick, The System of Education in. 

By Professor J. Brittain, Instructor in the Provincial Normal 
School, Fredericton, New Bi-unswick. 

5. Manitoija, Tlie System of Education in. 

Prepare<l from otiicial documents by Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

6. Nortli-Wcst Territories, The System of Education in the. 

Prepare<l from otiicial documents by Mr. K. Balfour. 



7. British Columbia, The System of Education in. 
Prepared from official documents by Mr. R. 
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8. Prince Edward Island, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. D. J. MacLeod, Cliief Sui)erintendent of Exiacation, Prince 
Ell wan I Island. 

9. Memorandum on Agri<-ultural Education in Canada. 

By Dr. W. Saunders, Director of Dominion Experimental Farms. 

10. Note on the Macdonald Manual Training Fund for the development of 
manual and practical instniction in primary schools in Canada. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

B. Newfoundland— 

Newfoundland, The System of Education in. 

I. By the Rev. Canon W. Pilot, D.D., D.C.L., Superintendent of 
Church of England Scliools in Newfoundland. 

II. By the Rev. G. S. Milligan. M.A., LL.D., Superintendent of 
Methoilist Schools in Newfoundland. 

C. West Indies— 

1. Jamaica, The System of Education in. 

Part I. with Apj^endices. 

By the Hon. T. Cai»i>er, Superintemlin^ Inspector of Schools, 
Jamaica. 

Part II. 

Preimred from otticial tlocuments bj- Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

2. British Guiana, The System of Education in. 

P»y Mr. "\V. Blair, Chief Inspector of Schools, Brit; '.. <* "1 'iin. 

:}. The Teiiching of Agriculture in Elementary and Highe* Srhr.^il' i^. 

West Indies. 

Compiled from ollicial documents by Mr. M. E. SMd'ei. 



riiis volume (Cd. 416) can be obtAined, either directly or through any bookaeller from 

EYRE AND SPOTTISWOOOE, EAST HARDING STREET. FLIR STRER, B.C. : OT 

OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH ; or 
E. P0N8ONBY, llfl, ORAFTON STREET. DUBLIN. 

Price is, S(i. ; Post free 6s. Id, 
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Volume 5 of Special Reports (published simultaneously 
with Volume 4) contains the following papers :— 

• 

A. Africa— 

1. Cape Colony, The History and Present State of Education in. 

l^art I., Sections 1-74. 

By Mr. G. B. Muii, B.A., of the Depai-tnient of Public Education, 
Cape Town. 
Part I., Sections 75 to end» Part II. and Part IIL 

Prepare<l from official docunientn by Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

2. Natal, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. R. Russell, Superintendent of Education, Nat^il. 

B. Commonwealth of Austualia— 

1. New South Wales, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from official documents supplied by the Department of 
Public Instruction for New South Wales. 

2. Victoria, The System of Education in. 

By The Hfon. A. J. Peacock, late Miin5<tcr of Public ln«»tnirtion, 
Victoria. 

3. Queensland, The Systijm of Education in. 

By Mr. J. G. Anderson, M.A., I'nder Secretary for Public 
Instniction, Queensland. 

4. Tasmania, The System of Education ir.. 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. A. E. Twenty man. 

5. South Australia, The System of Education in 

By Mr. C. L. Whitham, Member of the Board of inspectors of 
Schools, South Australia. 

6. Western Australia, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. Cyril Jackson, Inspector General of Schools, Western 
Australia. 

C. New Zealand - 

New Zealand, The System of Education in. 

Prepared by Mr. M. E. Sjidler, from official ilocument** supplie<l 
by the Department of Education for New Zealand. 

D. Ceylon— 

Ceylon, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. J. B. Cull, late Director of Public Instniction, and Mr. A. 
Van Cuylenburg, laspector of Schools, Ceylon. 

E. Malta — 

M '.ilA, riie System of Education in. 

By Mr. N. I'agliaferro, Director of Education, Malta. 
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EYRE AND SPOTTI»WOODB, EAST Hardiko Htbkkt. FLEBT Strbr, E.C. ; or 

OLI\^R A BOYD, EPIMBURQII : or 
S. POXSONBY, 116, Grafton Strbbt, Dubuh. 

Price 4s. Od. ; Post free 4*. IcL 
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Volume 6 of Special Reports contains the foUoii 

papers :— 

1. Introdnction. 

By Mr. C. C. Cotterill. 

2. The Masters of a Preparatory School. 

By Mr. C. C. Cotterill. 

3. Preparatory School Equipment. 

By Mr. Frank Uitcliie. 

4. The Time-table of Work in Proiwiratorv Scliw^ls. 

By Mr. H. Frampton Stallaio. 

5. The Preparatory School Curriculum. 

By Mr. G. Gidley Robinson. 

6. The Place of the Preparatory School for Boys in Secondary Educal 

England. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

7. Entrance Scholarships at Public Schools, and their Influence on Prepa 

Schools. 

By the Kev. the Honourable (.'anon E. Lyttelton. 

8. Examinations for Entmnce Scholarships at the Public Schools. 

Character and Eflfect on the Educational AVork of Preparatory Schc 

By Mr. C. C. Lynam. 

9. The Teaching of Latin and Greek in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. C. Eccles Williams, U.D. 

10. The Teaching of the Mother- Tongue in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. H. C. Tillard. 

11. The Teaching of History in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. A. M. Curteis. 

12. The Teaching of Geography in Preparatory* Schools. 

By the Rev. F. R. Burrows. 

13. The Teaching of Modern Languages in Preparatory Schools. 

By Messrs. E. P. Arnold and Fabian Ware. 

14. The Teaching of Mathematics in Preparatory Schools. 

By the late Mr. C. G. Allum. 

15. Natural Science in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. Archer Vassall. 

16. The Teaching of Dra\ving in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. James T. Watts. 

17. Art Teaching in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. W. Egerton Hine. 

18. The School Workshop. 

By Mr. E. D. Mansfield. 

19. Mosio in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. W. Earle, vnth an Appendix by Mr. W. W. Cherit 

20. Singing in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. lioonard C. Venables. 



1. - Gardening, its Role in Preparatory School Life. 
By Mr. A. C. Bartholomew. 

. Health and Physical Training in Preparatory Schools. 
By the Kev. C. T. Wickham. 

. (iaiue.s in Prei^ratory Schools. 

15y Mr. A. J. C. Dowding. 

24. Tlie Employment of Leisure Houi-s in Boys' Boarding Schools. 

15y Mr. ^Vrthur Row n tree. 

25. Preparatory Schi>ol Libraries. 

By Mr. W. Dougla.«». 

26. A Day in a Boy's Life at a Preparatory School. 

By Mr. P. S. Dealtr>'. 

27. Scliuol Management in Pre]Kiratory School**. 

By the Kev. .J. II. Wilkinson, with an Appendix l»y Mr. A. J. C. 
Dowding. 

28. Kconumics of PrejMiratory Schools. 

By the Kev. (\ Black. 

29. Preparation for the Preparat-ory School 

J5y Mr. E. D. Mansfiehl. 

3U. Preparatorj' Boys' Schools uiiilcr Lady Principals. 
By ^Ir. C. D. Olive. 

31. The Preixaratory De[)artment at Public Schools. 

By Mr. A. T. Martin. 

32. The Preparatory Department at a Public School. 

By Mr. T. H. Mason. 

33. The Relations between Public and Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. Herbert Bull. 

34. The Pre[)aratory School Product. 

15y the Rev. H. A. James, D.D. 

35. The Preparatory School Product. 

B> the Rev. the Honourable Canon P2. Lyttelton. 

3(5. The Preparatory School Proiluct. 

By Dr. Hely Hutchinson Almond. 

37. The Preparatory School Product. 

By Mr. Arthur C. Benson. 

38. The Home Tniining of Children. 

By Mrs. Franklin. 

•*•> 'I'lc piv **ibi]iiy of Co-education in English Preparatoiy and other Secondary 

!:> Mr. J. II. Badley. 
¥>, Nol» - (Ml Preparatory School for Girls. 
41. Appendix. 
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The following Reports from Volumes 2» 3, 4 and 
5 of Special Reports on Educational Subjects 
have been issued as Reprints:— 

SfHicial UuixirtM on Intermediate Education in Wales and the Organisation 
of Education in Switzerland. 
(No»i. I in VuU. 2 and 3 re8i>ectively . ) Price U. Id, ; [KMt free, Is. Z^d. 

S[)ecial Ue|KirtH on Modern Language Teaching. 

(No. 26 in Vol. 2 and No*. 7, 8, 9, 10 in Vol. 3.) Price GK ; po«t free, S^d 

S}>ecial lieports on Secondary Education in Pruasia. 

(Noe. 2 and 3 in Vol. 3.) Price 1*. ; post free, 1^. 3i</. 

Special He^iort on Secondary Schools in Baden. 

(No. 4 in Vol. 3.) Price5Jrf. ; jxwt free, Id, 

Sfiecial KepoitH on Education in France. 

(No8. 22, 23, 24, 25 in Vol. 2.) Price 4d. ; post free, 54</. 

Special Report on the Heuristic Methoil of Teaching. 

(No. 19 in Vol. 2.) Price 3</. ; post free, 4d. 

Si)ecial Report on the Connection between the Public Library and the 
Public Elementary School. 

(No. 13 in Vol. 2.) Price 2id ; post free, S^d. 

S]>ecial Report on the System of Education in Ontario. 

(No. A 1 in Vol. 4.) Price 8rf. ; post free, lO^d. 

Special Re[>ort on the System of Education in the Province of Quebec. 

(No. A 2 m A ol. 4.) Price Sd. ; post free, lOd. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
I'rince Edw ard Island and Newfoundland. 
(Nos. A 3, 4, 8 and No. B in Vol. 4.) Price 8rf. ; post free, 10^^. 

Special Reports on the S^'stems of Education in Manitoba, North-West 
Territories and British Columbia. 
(Nos. A 5, 6, 7 in Vol. 4.) Price 9d. ; post free, Ih/. 

S)»ccial ReiKjrts on the Sy:<tem« of Education in the We^t Indies, and in B^iti^<ll 
Guiana. 
(Nos. C 1, 1?, 3 in \'ol. 4.) Price 8^^. ; post free, lie/. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in Cape Colony and Natal. 

(Nos. A 1, 2 in Vol. 5.) Price 8f?. ; post free, Hid. 

Special Rei>ort on the Sy^^tenl of Education in New South Wales. 

(No. B 1 in A ol. 5.) Price Hd. ; \Hysi free, iVjd. 

Siiecial Report on the System of Education in Victoria. 

(No. B 2 in V ol. 5.) Price Sd. ; jxwt free, Kki. 

Special Report on the S^'stem of Education in Queensland. 

(No. B 3 in Vol. 5.) Price 8rf. ; post free, 9d, 

Si)ecial Report on the System of Education in Tasmania. 

(No. B 4 in V ol. 5.) Price Hd. ; post free, 9</. 

Special ReiKirt on the System of Education in South Australia. 

(No. B 5 in \ ol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free, d^d. 

Spe(;iiil Re]K)rt on the System of Education in Western Au.<«tralia. 

(No. B 6 in \ ol. 5.) Price Sd. ; poet free, %d. 

S[»ecial Re]>ort on the System of Education in New Zealand. 

(No. C in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free, 10.W. 

SjKJcial Re])ort on the Sy«tcm of Education in Ceylon. 

(No. D in Vol. 5.) ' Price Sd. ; post free. '-id. 

Special Reix)rt on the System of Education in Malta. ^ 

(No. E hi \'ol. ih) IMce 8r/. ; jiost free, 9(/. 
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